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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 

Of the first serUa of Essays in this Tolume, about one half 
have already appeared in the Fortm^Uly Review and other 
journals, and are republished with the kind permisaion of the 
Editors. They were all written in the first instance as lectures 
for various more or less popular societies. 

The four more technical papers at the end were read Mune 
yeara ago before the Aristotelian Society in London, and are 
reprinted partly from Mind and partly from the Proceedingt 
of that society. They had for their aim the closer connexion 
of Logical Science with the concrete problems of knowledge. 

BiBii[NOBi.iC, JforeA 2BU, 1»02. 
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L 

PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. ' 

TTTHEN it was proposed to found a School of 
tV Ethics and Sociei Philosophy in London, the 
most common objection that the promoters had to 
meet was tins — that a School of Philosophy had no 
definite relation to life. Ethical Societiee, it was said, 
meet a practical demand. The School of Economics, 
the analogy of which suggested a School of Ethic^ 
Philosophy, also appealed to certain definite classes — 
to bank clerks, GrOTemment officials, and to the great 
business world generally; above all, it appeals to 
soci^ and political reformers. But it did not seem so 
obvious that the subjects we proposed to deal with 
here bad any similar cliemiHe to draw upon. 

This objection seems to reflect the common view of 
the relation of philosophy to Ufe. It is pretty generally 
admitted that life is a good thing for the philosopher. 
It broadens him, and soon convinces him that " there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in his philosophy." But people are not at all so 
"^ clear that philosophy is a good thing for lifa There 
are some, indeed, who go so far as to doubt whether 

1 Lecture deliTsred ftt the Pusmore Edwards Settlemmt, London, 
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2 PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 

philosophj has any connection with the eerious quea- 
tiouB of everyday life — indeed, whether it is a aerioua 
* subject at alL They regard it as a kind of pastime, a 
kind of " blind man's buff," in which able and leisurely 
persons from the University sometimes indulge. This 
seems to have been the view that the late Charles 
Bowen took of it when he defined metaphysics as 
" groping about in a dark room for a black bat which 
was not there I " 

There are others who take a mwe serious, if not a 
more favourable, view of the function of philosophy. 
They think that philosophy has a definite relation to 
life, but that this relation is rather of a negative than 
a positive character, inasmuch as from the time of 
Socrates downwards it has been on uncomfortable 
\ terms with some of our common opinions and con- 
ventions. It has got a reputation for sayir^ nasty 
things about those useful and comfortable assurances 
on which OUT ordinary life is based. Indeed, the 
philosopher is openly suspected by some of entertain- 
ing designs upon our most cherished convictions, and 
people nervously grip their principles when he is 
by, as they grip their purses when pickpockets tire 
about 

This seems to be the view which waa held by the 
late Master of Balliol, if one may judge by some pas- 
sages in his Life and Letters. Philosophy, he thought, 
was a very good thii^, because of the tendency among 
philosophers to attack common-sense opinions and set 
up idols of their own in place of them. This could 
only be counteracted by a little more philosophy, 
which was therefore chiefly useful in dispelling the 
illusions which it had itself created. A little meta- 
^ physics, he thought, was useful in order to get rid of 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 3 

metaphysica — a view which reminds one of Professor 
Sidgwick'B humorous account of the philosopher as a 
species of policeman performing a wholesome function 
in protecting us from other philosophers. 

All these views seem to me to be founded upon a 
misunderatanding of what philosophy really is, and 
before I approadi my subject more deBnitely I wish 
to aak what we are to understand by philosophy. This 
seems more necessary in London, because there is a 
certain confusion, even in the minds of people who are 
well disposed to it, as to what it really is. Thus there 
is a tendency to identify it with psychology, or mental 
science, the name by which, indeed, it commonly goes 
in the newer echoola. Now if by psychology we mean 
what J. S. Mill meant by the word — e^. in his Logic — 
I have no objection to this use, for what Mill meant by 
it was philosophy in general. But psycholi^ in recent 
years has come to be something much more special than 
this. It has come definitely to be recognised as a 
special science with experimental methods, and even 
laboratories and apparatus of its own. 

With this youthful science we have no quarrel here. 
On the contrary, we have great expectations in connec- 
tion with it, I merely wish to point out that it is not 
philosophy, and perhaps I shall beet make clear to you 
what I mean by the latter if I try to bring it into 
sharp contrast with the science of psychology as just 
defined. 

Philosophy and psychology are both mental, but 
psychology has two characteiistics in which it contrasts 
with philosophy. In the first place it is empirical, by 
which I do not mean anything disrespectful — I mean 
simply that it treats the facts of life as events, events 
that happen like other events in the world, in time, 
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4 PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 

with origins, causes, courses of their own. The aim 
of ps7cholog7 is to analyse these events, seeking for 
their causes in other events, discovering identities be- 
tween them and others of a simpler ot, again, a more 
complex type. This feature may be said to unite 
psychology with other sciences. AH the sciences with 
which we are familiar deal with events, with pheno- 
mena, as they are called; they analyse and explain 
phenomena. 

But, secondly — and this differentiateB it from other 
sciences — the object of psychology is mind. The 
events take place in the mind; they are subjective, 
individual, personal to each of us, being generally 
opposed, as such, to the "objects" of the external 
world with which the physical sciences deal 

Now I wish to contrast this other mental science, 
or theory of the mind, in these respects with psy- 
chol(^. 

In the first place, I wish you to notice that it is not 
empirical It treats of the mind, hut it does not treat 
of the mind as a product, as something produced by 
causes. How does it treat of it? It treats of the 
mind as a producer, as a creator, as the creator of 
science and literature, of morality and society, of art 
and religion. Hence it is sometimes called speculative, 
by which is not meant anything transcendental or 
specially recondite, but merely that it treats of these 
things, not from the point of view of cause and effect, 
but of their purpose, meaning, and significance. It 
asks. What is the significance of these things ? What 
do they mean for the human soul ? Philosophy tries 
to trace, as it were, the lines of mind in those great 
realities. It tries to trace the lines of its own nature 
as reflected in them. Remembering this, we under- 
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PHILOSOPHY AND UFE. % 

Btand what Fkto meant when he defined the philo- 
*~ sopher as the "eyuoptio man." He is the man who 
tries to see all these things from tiie point of view of 
their unity in the human mind which created them. 

In the second place, philoeophj treats the mind, as 
seen in science, art, religion, molality, Dot aa your 
'^ mind or as my mind, not as mind subjective, bat as 
mind objective. I do not mean, of course, that these 
things have an existence outside of mind. I do not^ 
myself, believe they have. They are not external 
existences, like this room. They are mental, mental 
posseesions, su^tciive realities if you like; but notice 
that they are realities upon which all minds meet. 
They are not the poesessicm of any one individual 
mind; they are the common ground of the mind of 
humanity. This is a commonplace with r^ard to 
science ; we all admit that science is the ground upon 
which we all can meet. To a lesser extent it is 
admitted of art. It is so, for instance, when we 
describe the subjects of imiversity education, the 
universal subjects, the subjects upon which societies 
of students, universitcUes, meet, as "science and arts." 
By-and-by, let us hope, people will also meet on 
morality and religion, when, perhaps, these will be 
more frankly and fearlessly admitted as subjects of 
university education. In the meantime it is none the 
less true, because people differ on these matters, titat 
they are objective, that they are real, that they are the 
ground for the meeting of minds. This is why we 
sometimes speak of philosophy as the science of 
reality. It is the science of those great things — 
the great realities of life, and their unity in mind. 
.. We endeavour to see what they mean to us, what is 
their rationality, their reality. Here, then, we have 
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6 PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 

our defiDition, auch as it is, of philosophy. Philosophy 
is the speculative acience of miiicl, or it is the theory 
of reality. I prefer the latter definitioa — the theory 
of reality. 

With this definition hefore us, let us now come to 
our main question : What is the relation of this 
theory of reality to life and practice? Before I 
attempt to give a positive answer to this qaestion, 
let me mention what it is not, in order that you may 
not expect too much from it, and so be disappointed 
when I come to describe what it is. Philosophy does 
not, as is sometimes supposed, aim directly at edifica- 
tion and construction. Philosophy is sometimes sup- 
posed to be a species of preaching, a kind of glorified 
sermon, exhorting us to believe in religion, morality, 
and the like. There are, of course, philosophical dis- 
courses which are also the most glorious of sermons 
— e.g. the Phcedo and the Apology of Plato. But 
philosophy does not aim directly, like a sermon, at 
creating belief in these things — at producing faith. 
As Hegel said, if it did, it has come too late into 
the world. Fortunately, belief in these things exists 
already, and philosophy accepts that fact. It accepts 
as its supposition the existence of faith in science, art, 
morality, religion. Its dictum, indeed, might be said 
to be what the medieeval Church took as its motto, 

^ "Credo ut iiUdHgam" — I believe in order that I may 
go on to understand. Philosophy accepts these beliefs, 
and then it tries to understand them. But now I wish 
you to note that, while our object is not faith, but 

. knowledge and nnderstandtng, this understandii^ may 
have an important influence upon the beliefs, because 

\ a belief which is understood is something difTerent 
fnmi that belief before it is understood, and it is in 
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PHILOSOPHY AND UFB. 7 

this diiection that we muat look for the real fnnctioD 
of philosophy, for iU relation to lifa 

Kemember, please, the definition I have given of 
philosophy ; it is the theory or science of reality. And 
just ask yooiBelves for a moment what is the relation 
of theory generally to the particular reality with 
which it deals, bei^use I claim that philosophy has 
the same relation to those realities of which I hare 
spoken as theory in general has to the facts with 
which it deals. What is that relation T In common 
language we often speak of fact and theory as some- 
thing c[uite different. Your breathing this air here 
is a fact. That stands on one side. On the other 
there is the chemical theory of your respiration. This 
we take to be something quite different, dealing with 
what takes place in the air when it has gone through 
your lungs. More closely looked at, this distinction, 
however, is seen to be all wrong. The theory of a 
fact is only the fact more thorou^y realised. When 
you come to resdise what you are actually doing in 
breathing this air, you understand the fact of your 
breathing this air very much better than before. You 
understand, for instance, that if I were to shut the 
window and keep you here till midnight, you would 
be all very ill indeed, while if I kept you till the 
middle of the week none of you would sorvive to tell 
the tale. In this way we may aay you realise the fact. 
\ It is a different fact to you, a clearer fact, a deeper 
fact, a more vital fact. What you have done in trying 
to understand it is to vitalise the fact, to bring it home 
to yourself, to assimilate it. 

Now, I wish you simply to apply to philosophy and 
the great facts with which it deals what I have been 
saying about the relation of fact to theory in general. 
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8 PHILOSOPHY AND UFE. 

It IB jofit the same relation. Fhiloaophy triee to 
understand, let ti3 say, what is meant by science and 
art, what is meant by morality, what is meant by 
society and the State, what is meant by rel^on. 

1^ And, in doing so, it helps ns to realise more fully 
what these facts are. We, as it were, translate them 

\ into our intellectual medium. With what object ? 
Not to get away from the facts Into some pure abstract 
region, but to get closer to them, to make them more 
of facts to us, to broaden them out through under- 
standing their bearings. Nettleship brings this view 
of the relation of philosophy to life vividly home to 
uB in a fine passage in his recently published lectures 
by quoting Novalis's account of it. " PhUosophireit," 
said Novalis, "trf depMegmatisiren,, vivijmren." To 
philosophize is to get rid of your phlegm, to rid 
yourself of what lies between you and the fact. The 
great realities of which philosophy treats are brought 
nearer to us, acquire a vividness and intimacy that 
they previously lacked. 

Now, you may say this is a very general and abstract 
description, and I propose in the rest of this lecture 
to try to come a little nearer to the subject; and 
I think I shall best do so by askii^. Are there any 
special circumstances of the times in which we live 
which make this service of especial value to people 
who wish to live rationally and well ? Such circum- 
stances I find in some of the characteristics of the age, 
which it has become almost a commonplace to note. 
I shall mention twa 

In the first place, we are frequently told that it is 
an age of specialisation, and everybody knows that 
this is true. We have all got to live, and we must 
live under the conditions of the time we are living 
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PHILOSOPHY AND UFE. 9 

in; and one of the chief of these conditions is that 
we should take tip something special We have got 
to turn onr backs on other things, and devote ourselves 
to one comer of reality, one bit of the world — be- 
^ coming specialists, and, if possible, experts. This, of 
course, is a necessary and a vray advantageous mode 
of dealing with our business, dividing labour ; but it 
brings with it its own dangers. I do not mean that 
the great men, the great scientific discoverers, the 
great artists, novelists, rel^ous teachers are really 
apt to forget that they are dealing only with a part 

. of reality, but that the lesser leaders, and those of us 
who are not leaders at all, are very apt to forget it. 
We are apt to conceive of our bit as though it were 
the universe. It is from this misunderstanding that 
the ordinary catchwords of our time — "art for art's 
sake," " science for science's sake," " business is 
business," and such other mifichievous half-truths, or 

^^ no truths — come. We try to set up one feature of 
reality against the whole, and this has, of course, the 
result that what lies outside of our particular comer — 

'^ our "Fach," as the Germans say — is apt to lose reality 
and significance; it is apt to become shadowy and 
unreal to us. But this is not all By a peculiar 
Nemesis, a kind of irony in nature, it is not only 

\ the great whole which lies beyond our part that tends 
to lose significance and meaning, but our own part 

\ itself is apt to become insignificant when it ia treated 
in this way. Art, for instance, when taken by itself 

N and made its own object, is apt to become mere 
photography — perhaps something worse; science and 
literature are apt to become pedantry; religion is 

\ apt to become ceremony ; moraUty mere convention ; 
business money-makii^, and so on through all of 
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lo PHILOSOPHY AND UFE. 

them. What ia not seea to be penetrated by the 

life of the whole seems to lose its meaning and be 

emptied of reality for us. There ifi thus a very real 

need to try, while doing our beat to become spedalists 

in one braDch of reality, to keep ourselves in touch 

with the whole to which it belongs. As Goethe said : 

"Sich dem Halben zn entwohneo, 

Und im Oonzen Oaten Sclioii«it 

Besolut zu leben." 

To do this on easy terms, and superficially, is what 
is commonly known as culture; to do it seriously, 
systematically, deeply and effectively, is what we 
mean by pMlosophy. I have diatinguished between 
these two; but, of course, there are all d^ece of 
culture. And culture which takes itself seriously 
tendB to become phUosophy. This was so with Ooetbe 
himself, of whom Heine used to say that he wished 
that he would read something else besides Spiaoza ; 
and I suppose the greatest poets — Shakespeare perhaps 
excepted, who had philosophy in himself — ^have been 
also philosophers in a more than general sense. 

Of coarse, it ia very easy to mistake what I have 
been saying, and to ask me if I seriously mean that, 
in order to keep ourselves alive, in order to keep the 
world fresh and vivid before us, we have got to study 
philosophy in the technical sense. I need hardly say 
I do not mean that. Just as it is not necessary, in 
order to do public service, to do service in public — 
but what ia essential is to do whatever service we 
undertake in a public spirit — so it is not necessary, 
in order that a life may be philc^ophical, to read and 
talk phOosophy. 

What I wish to press upon yon ia the necessity 
'' of living one's own particular life in the light of the 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. ii 

whole, of trying to see it fTom the point of view of its 
significance — its significance for life in genetaL I 
should he sorry to think that for this purpose it is 
neces8ar7 to have a technical knowledge of philosophy. 
What is necessary is to try to live as deeply and to 
think as broadly and as truly of our special walk iu 
life as possibla 

This is the first point. The discontinuity, the 
disconnectedness, the fragmentariness of modem life 
make philosophy, in the sense I have been trying to 
explain, more or less of a necessity. The parts of 
life, as it were, which previously, in a more simple age, 
were held instinctively together, tend in the stress of 
modem life to fall apart ; and, in order to keep them 
together, we have to make something of an effort. 
And what we propose to do in this school, as far as 
I understand it, is to call upon you, in connection with 
particular subjects, to make this effort to keep the 
whole before your nunde. 

But, secondly, and coming nearer, perhaps, to some 
of us, there is another feature of our time which has 
unfortunate results — namely, that we have aU got 
more or less to talk and to write. This is an ^e of 
talking, and it is an age of writing ; and those of us 
who have to bear the burden of the age in this respect, 
perhaps to live by talking and writing, have to get 
something to talk and write about. We have to get it 
by hook or crook, and often have not much time to get 
\ it in. The consequence is that we are apt to take up 
with hasty, one-sided views of thii^s. One reason 
is that they are easier to get hold of. Another is that 
they " go down " better. But, take it as you like, there 
is this fatal tendency in our ideas to be one-sided and 
partial This is amply illustrated in the fields of 
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iz PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 

moral philosophy itself. Justice and charity, lor 
instance, are opposed to one another by some ethical 
writers. Happiness and duty is a common antithesis ; 
the individual and tbestat&^"MaD wrsws the State," 
as Mr. Spencer puts it — freedom and government, are 
others. You understand what I am driving at — the 
ordinary antitheses we meet with in everyday litera> 
ture tend to cause a certain one-sidedness in our views 
of things, KoA. to keep us out of sight of the whole 
truth. Nor, of course, is this altogether an intellec- 
tual matter. You cannot keep ideas out of life, you 

\ cannot have one-aided thoughts, which are mere 
thoughts. They enter into life, and they tend to 
make life one-sided and disorderly. 

We hear a great deal, for instance, of political 
corruption in America ; but if we look a little closer, 
we see, and people who have been there tell us, that, 
after all, the Americans are a very honest, straight- 
forward people. And if we ask, " How is it they let 
their politics get into such a mess ? " we shall probably 
find that it is greatly the result of false theory. As 
a friend of mine who came back from America 
recently put it, " The American people are not a bad 
sort of people. What is wrong is not their morals, 

\ but their philosophy. They are suffering from bad 
metaphysics." They have got it into their heads that 
liberty means letting things alone ; and they only get 
on at all because, after they have done this for a long 
time, and the mesa that results becomes very bad, they 
bestir themselves, and get things put a little right. 

But we do not require to go to America for the 
attempt to make half-truths pass current for whole 
truths. I noticed the other day that a duke, who was 
making a speech in connection with the recent County 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 13 

GonDcil electioQB, told us what was wanted in London 
V was practical men who did not suffer from that form 
of cerebral derangement which people call ideals. It 
appeared that we have got to break with ideals before 
we can get our cities managed to our hearts' content. 
And a bishop, I notice, haa been exhorting his diocese 
to remember that politics is not piety, as though there 
was any piety worth a halfpenny which was not pc^tical, 
which had not an eye to the good of fellow-citizens, 
and vice-versd. 

You see these half-truths are not as harmless as 
people commonly suppose. They have an edge upon 
them, and what we have to do is to try to turn that 
e<!^ by making them into whole truths. I suppose 
^ this is what Jowett had in view when he told us that 
a httle metaphysics was a very good thing, because it 
enabled na to get rid of metaphysics. Only I should 
be inclined to lay more emphasis on the quality of the 
metaphysics. It must be good metaphysics, and the 
value of good metaphysics is that it helps us to 
get rid of bad. Moreover, it may be useful to re- 
mind you that good metaphysics cannot be got by a 
smattering at the University. It is a serious matter ; 
as Socrates said, out whole lives are not sufficient for 
. these diBcussions. Indeed, I should define philosophy 
as a lifelong conSict with one-sided ideas. It is the 
effort to see things in their connection, to see things as 
a whole, to get rid of what Hegel called " soulless 
abstractions," to get at the concrete thing; and the 
concrete thing, as we have seen, is the thiog, not in its 
crude form, nor in the form in which it first presents 
itself to us, but in the form in which it has been 
penetrated by our thought — made our own, by our 
havii^ thought it through. 
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14 PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 

Tbe answer to apeakers like those I have quoted is 
really to be fouDd in the saying of Bishop Berkeley, 
Unlike the bishop I l^ave just referred to, Berkeley 
was a philosopher as well as a bishop, and he says 
somewhere that, " whatever people may think, the man 
who hath not deeply meditated on the human mind 
and on the swrnmum howwm, may possibly make a 
thriving earthworm, but will indubitably make a sorry 
politician and statesman." 

There is one science which is very near ethics and 
political philosophy, from which I should like, if time 
permit, to illustrate for a moment what I have been 
trying to say. I mean the science of political economy, 
I have often been asked what is the relation of ethics 
to economic problems, which are pressing upon ns more 
than ever at the present time. Last winter I happened 
to give a course of lectures in Birmingham upon "Work 
and Wages," and I set myself, with a view to defining 
the relation of ethics to economics, definitely to notice 
whether, and at what point, the subject I was dealing 
with for the moment broke away from political 
economy and became an ethical problem. I waft sur- 
prised to find, with every question I took up, that I 
had at a certain point to say : " Here the question is 
one of ethics, and, as I am lecturing upon political 
economy, I cannot go into that now, and must leave 
the matter inadequately treated." 

Suppose the subject was the age of children be- 
ginning to work in factories. Some economists tell us 
that production is increased by employing boys and 
girls in factories. It is an extremely difficult thing to 
say whether production really is increased by this, 
whether economically it ia a good thing. But the 
moment we turn to the ethical side and ask, Is it good 
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for human happinesB that children ahould be shut oat 
of a true liberal education ? — then the question takes 
on s different look. In other ^orda, the question of 
mere production tends to fall into the background, the 
question of the end or meaning of it takes the front 
place. 

The same is tme in relation to the question. What 
trade unions have done. It is extremely difficult — 
much more than you would suppose at first — to prove 
that trade unions have actually raised vages. The 
more you hear and see and read, the more difficult you 
find it to answer that economic question. But when you 
come to the other side, to the ethical question, Have 
trade nmons raised the working classes? have they 
made the workii^ classes more respected and self- 
respecting? — that is a very different problem, and I 
have no dif&culty in answering that. 

"The living wf^" is another case. It is very 
difficult to prove economically that the living wage is 
a good thing, though I think the case here is stronger 
than the economic aigument in favour of trade uniona 
But when you come to the ethical question, and ask 
what the depression, the degradation, of sinking below 
the hving wage means for the individual, for his wife 
and family, then you come to a clear issue. The whole 
question takes a new aspect ; it becomes a more senons 
and interesting one. 

The ideal of general progress is another ethical ques- 
tion, which it has struck me that economists tend to 
ignore, to the detriment of their treatment of their 
own specific problem. What is meant by progress in 
^ the working class, or any other class? Does it mean 
merely increase of desires ? I read a good many 
political economy books, and those that aie bettw 
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disposed denounce the want of desires, the want of 
a standard of life, the want of tastes among the work- 
ing clasaes; they suggest that the great thing la to 
create desires in the working classes, in order that 
they may demand higher ws^ea. They appeal to 
what the Germans call the " verdammte Bediirflosigkeii " 
in the working classes. But surely we cannot treat 
this increase of desires as ilseli a good, apart from the 
quality and organisation of the desires. It is easy 
enOQgh to create desires and tastes, I take it a taste 
tor loafing and the racecourse is easily enough acquired. 

^ It is the quality of the desires that we should look to. 
The need of the working classes is the chance of de- 
veloping better desires and of subordinating them to 
a true conception of life. I need not go on; the 
general conclusion is plain. At every point our social 
problems open out upon ethical problems, and no one 
can deal with them satisfactorily who " hath not deeply 
meditated upon the human mind and upon the 
summum bomim," 

It was this conviction which led me to take an 
interest in the foundation of a School of Ethics and 
Social Philosophy. I think, if the school can take 
up that position, can force those who are interested in 
such questions to face them from this point of view, 
to treat laws and institutions from the point of view 

\ of their effect upon human character and the ultimate 
ideal of the community, they will have done some- 
thing worth doing, and something not yet done in con- 
nection' with our social problems in London. 

I have said a great deal about philosophy and the 
study of philosophy ; and perhaps there are some here 
who are rather more of beginners than myself, to 
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whom, without offence, I loight venture to offer, in 
closing, one or two pieces of practical advice on this 
head. 

The first piece of advice that it strikes me to give, 
from my own experience and citcumst&ncea, is, Do not 
b^in at the end ; do not begin at the difficult things 
in philosophy. Do not begin, for instance, with Hegel's 
Logifi, or even with Bosanquet's Logk. If yon do that, 
you will be like one who sets about the study of mathe- 
matics b^inning with the differential calculus. Those 
who are b^inners must.be content with something a 
little more elementary and attractive — the JXalogues 
of Plato must come before the Critiques of Kant. 
About these there is now no difKculty, with the trans- 
lations and commentAries that we have in English. 
\FolIowing OD the Siaiogues come the Sth/ica, with the 
first two and the last book of the Politics of Aristotle. 
Of modem books, besides old Locke, there are the 
/ Prijiffiples of Bishop Berkeley, from which I have 
I quoted, and the Essays of Home — all in cheap editions 
\ now. There are Mill's works — his Liberty, Ms Utili- 
iarianism, his DiiCKSsions, the last hook of the Logic, 
not sufficiently read by students. 

Then there is Gaird's Eegel, in Blackwood's Philoso- 
phical Classics; Mr. Bosanquet's smaller works; all 
^ that Professor Wallace has written — beginning with 
his biographies of Schopenhauer, Kant, and Epicurus ; 
and perhaps more than all, the recently published 
Philosophical Ledwres aiid Bemams of B. Z. NettlesMp, 
beginning with the Bi(^raphy by his friend Professor 
Bradley. From these last alone you will have a very 
fair idea of what philosophy is, what a fine mind like 
Kettleship's made of it, and what a fine man it made 
of him. 
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In the next place, take my advice, and do not tead 
Blemenis and Outlines. You may be sure that this 
advice is quite disinterested, because I have written 
. Memenis myself. Get to the great writers. Go to 
their own works, for philosophy is really not a dc^ma, 
not a system of doctrines. It is a way of looking at 
the world of knowledge and experience which you can 
best acquire by trying to put yourself in the position 
of a great mind which has consciously adopted it. 

Do not be alarmed at the multitude of philosopherB 
and philosophies. It does not really matter much which 
\ of the great writers you take np — Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Kant, Berkeley, Hume, Mill, Green. The man 
who refuses to read a particular philosopher because he 
does not give us " philosophy," Hegel said, is like the 
man who refuses to take cherries or peara because 
they are not "fruit" There is no such thing as 
\ philosophy in general, any more than there is fruit 
in generaL 

Tou may begin really with any. There is none 
of them, we may admit, that has a divine origin, and 
is infallible ; and, as Socrates says in the Phado, when 
we cannot get a divine discoiirse to sail in, as in a 
ship, we must take the best human discourse that is 
open to us, and, greatly daring, sail on it throi^h life 
as upon a raft 

The last thing that suggests itself to me is : Co not 
suppose that, in order to live and think philosophi- 
cally, you require to think about things that you find 
in the philosophical text-books. Do not, e.g., think 
that it is necessary to follow " the dance of bloodless 
categories" that Hegel leads us in Ms Logic. Here, 
also, it does not matter where you begin. Listen to 
what Nettleship, whose Remains I quote again, says 
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on this: "If I had to b^^ over agtun, I should 
like to try to master the elements of a few big thingB. 
TiU I have done this, the reet ia all confusion, and 
talking about it is beating the air. And whenever 
I at all understand the elements, I eeldom find much 
' difficulty in finding applications everywhere. Any- 
thing presents every kind of problem ; and I can't 
help thinking that it would be much better for many 
metaphysically minded people if they would think 
about thinga which they happen to feel and have 
real experience of, instead of taking their subjeots and 
lines of thought from other people's systems." 

"Anything," he says, "presente every kind of pro- 
blem." All roads lead to Home ; all subjects followed 
far enough wiU take us to tbe centre. They lead to 
the Whole ; and philosophy is really only a particularly 
determined attempt to fcJlow out the path of know- 
ledge or experience that any one of us happens to have 
chosen for himself. 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM WALLACE.' 

THE death of Professor Wallace in February made 
a great blank among English philosophers. It 
ia one more added to the list of similar losses which 
the present generation haa suEfered. W. K. Olifford, 
T. E. Green, B. L. Nettleahip, and now William 
Wallace. K all these were " happy in the opportunity 
of their death," inasmuch as they died before any of 
their natural force was abated, and yet not before they 
had given evidence of the maturity of their thought, 
just for that reason we have the more to regret, for we 
know what we have lost. 

Ab one who had the privll^e of reckoning himself 
amoi^ the comparatively small number of Wallace's 
intimate friends, I may, perhaps, be permitted here to 
say how great is our personal loss. None who knew 
him will ever foi^t the splendid simplicity of his 
character. It seemed a stroke of irony that he should 
have been a University professor. No profeaaor was 
ever less professorial, and it was often difficult to realise 
in private that he was one of the most learned men of 
onr time. No man — or, at any rate, no University man 
— ever laid less store by external distinctions. This 
freedom from conventionality he owed to the large fund 
of genuine humour which he possessed. He has him- 
self described the kind of humour that goes to the 

■ FOTtnighOy SevUv, 1S97, 
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making of a philosopher in the highest sense — "the 
humour, viz., which strides over the harriers set ap by 
institution and convention between the high and the 
humble, and sees man's superficial distinctions over- 
powered by a half-grim, half-jubilant Ananke." This 
kind of htimour he himself poBsessed in no small 
measure. He was a fellow-coDDtryman of Bums. He 
. valued men and women for what they are. His 
standard was character. All else, wealth, rank, collie 
honours, were but the guinea stamp — if they were even 
that — the man was the man for a' that. Even dis- 
tinctions deeper than those be is thinking of in the 
above pass^e, such as those of genuine learning and 
culture, seemed to be little to him. Wbat he has said 
of Jowett was true of himself in a striking d^ree: 
" He bore in upon his pupils and friends the conviction 
that beyond scholarship and logic there was the fuller 
truth of life, and the all-embracing duty of doing 
their best to fulfil the amplest requiremente of their 
place." 

Bat it is as a lecturer and writer on philosophy that 
he is generally known, and here we all feel that a 
teacher of peculiarly ripe scfaolarehip, of extraordinary 
insight, and very marked individuality, has passed 
away from us. 

To those who live in London his figure has not been 
unfamiliar for some years past, when be has come to 
lecture at Toynbee Hall or at the London Ethical 
Society. The tall and somewhat gaunt outlines, the 
earnest and thought - worn expression, the perfect 
mastery of material and language which enabled him 
to speak for usually over an hour without note or 
reference, and yet without a slip, the graphic and 
humorons illustrations, must have stamped themselves 
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on the memory of many. Hia habit was to choose for 
his subject aome individual thinker (Bousseau, 
Epicurus, Nietzsche, Wordsworth, were the titles of 
some of these lectures), or, if he chose a more 
abstract topic, auch as " Duty," he was always careful 
to attach what he said to some concrete instance — 
the lecture last referred to taking the unexpected turn 
of a vivid characterisation of Frederick the Great as 
a type of devotion to the duties of one's station. Ideas 
V were to Wallace hving forces, and unless he could 
show them in actual operation in concrete instances, 
he had little hope of making their scope and meaning 
clear. 

In Oxford, Wallace has been known for the last 
quarter of a century as the brilliant Fellow of Merton, 
"^ and since 1882 as the successor to T. H. Green in the 
Whyte Professorship of Moral Philosophy. In several 
respects he was a striking contrast to his predecessor 
in the chair. They were both markedly origiaal pro- 
ducts of modem Oxford. They were both leading 
representatives of the Idealistic philosophy commonly 
thought to have been made in Germany and imported 
into this country by Coleri^ and Oarlyle, But here 
the resemblance ends. One of the most remarkable 
traits in Green was the union of theory and practice. 
Besides being University professor, Green took an 
active part in municipal politics, and, aa is well known, 
was in a sense the inspirer of Arnold Toynbee and the 
modem University Setdement movement. Wallace 
took little interest in practical politics. It was even 
with difficulty that he could be brought to interest 
himself in University aff^rs. Perhaps, like Scho- 
penhauer, he considered that life was an awkward 
business, and came to the conclusion that it was best 
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/ employed iu leflecting upon it. But it is more Ukely 
and more in harmony with the strong ethical bent of 
his character that he considered thinking a sufficient 
employment for any sii^e life. His view in this may 
have been that of Hegel, who when reproached by his 
landlady for not attending divine eerrice, replied, 
" Meine llebe Frau, das Denken iet anch Gottesdienet" 
Another feature in which Wallace contrasted with 
Oreen was the comparative absence in his teaching 
of any attempt to develop an independent syatem. 
He liked to " rove " in philosophy and attaching hlmBelf 
to the thought of another to develop hia own by 
way of exposition and criticism. He bad said of 
Schopenhauer that his was a philosophy which sought 
to drag everything to its centre. The opposite might 
be said of his own ; instead of dr^ging everything to 
its centre, it moved from centre to centre, and thus 
sought to extend its circumference further and further. 
This was partly the result of the strong literaiy and 
historical bent of his mind, which makes as aometimes 
hesitate whether to rank his work as philosophy or 
literature. In these excursuses his style often reminds 
one of Carlyle. It was said of Carlyle that he gives 
us history by lightning flashes. Wallace also has his 
lightning, but it is the broad and gentle sort we have 
in summer, lighting up the distance and shedding a 
peculiar brilliance upon the grey landscapes of philo- 
sophy. 

Another point in which Wallace contrasted with 
Green was hie dislike of controversy. While one of 
the most tolerant of men in everyday life, Green used 
to exhibit a species of almost puritanic antagonism to 
certain modes of thought, and spent much of his time 
both in lecture-room and in his books in following the 
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errors of the English SensatioDal and Utilitarkn school 
with remorseless criticism. Wallace, on the other hand, 
entertained a large toleration for all sorts and con- 
ditions of thinkers, and is probably best known for hia 
expositions of doctrines (notably those of EpicnniB and 
Schopenhaner) which stood in direct ant^nism to the 
leading principles of his own philosophy. He complains 
himself of the injustice we are apt to do to a philosophy 
by giving it a bad name, on the ground of some isolated 
feature or doctrine. " It has been the misfortune of 
philosophers to be known to the philosophical world 
by some conspicuous red rag of their system which 
first caught the eye of the bull-like leaders of the 
human herd." Green, of course, caimot be accused of 
this kind of injustice; but besides the trenchant and 
for the most part vaHd criticism, of which Green was 
the master, there is need of the more sympathetic 
method in which Wallace has led the way. 

But these differences must not be exa^erated. 
Wallace was a philosopher, and not a politician. His 
eyes were turned away from temporary changes to the 
eternities of thought and being. But be was no 
dreamer. The reality on which bis gaze was anxiously 
bent was the reality that is in life and thii^s, and not 
any reality beyond them. Philosophy was not so much 
a special kind of occupation different from those of 
ordinary life, but just those ordinary occupations 
thoroughly understood. In the performance of the 
more practical part of his own duties as professor, no 
one ever took more trouble. Though he had much of 
the poefs ins^ht himself, seeming to go directly to his 
results, he spared no pains in his efforts to lead others 
to them by paths which they could follow. He had no 
sympathy with the exclusiveness of genius or culture. 
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He was the moat democratic of teachers. He held 
that the thinker was onl^ a pioneer going before his 

/ fellows, and making straight the path in the wilderoefls 
of conflicting opinionB. *' The true poaaesaor," he writes 
in a flne passage,' " of this visionary faculty is only a 
pioneer, and his duty is to make the way of airy speed, 
along which his thought shot np to the light, the 
king's highway for all sorts and conditions of men. 
The prerogative of genius is not to find out a private 
way of his own, a special method for UiU spirits ; hut 
to lead the multitude at the cost perhaps of his own 
martyidom and long, solitary waiting in hope, to see 
that the way of trae genius must ultimately be the 
way of aU." 

From another side also he held that the philoaoi^er 
had a practical function to perform, which ranked him 
with the politician and reformer. The reformer is the 
man who feels the restraint which some worn-out form 
or institution — the old clothes of our civilisation — 
imposes upon the free movement of the human spirit, 
and stn^les to be free himself and set others free. 
The philosopher, too, bears about with him the burden 
of the old and outworn, and feels the need to find 
deliverance for himself and othiers. The difference is 
that the burden in the case of the reformer is what is 
practically unbearable, in the case of the philosopher 

' what is mentally unintelligible. As the one feels 
himself borne down by the weight of custom, heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life, bo the other is borne 
down by the burden of all this unintelligible world. 
As the reformer aims at readjusting a nation's habits, 
80 as to make them serve the ends of its spirit, so the 
philosopher aims at readjusting men's beliefs about the 

1 ScJu^aiAautr, p. lOS. 
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world they live in, after each a manner that they may 
feel at home in it. Philoeophy has been defined as the 
home-coming of the aouL But it ia a home-comii^ 
that has to be fought for and won on t^e soul's behalf, 
and it is the thinker's duty so to win it. For the 
philosopher also is a man, and, as Wallace held, " das 
heisst ein Kampfer sein," " Of all philosophy," he tells 
us, "it may be said that it aims at emancipation, 
liberation, freedom." 

Nor ought it to be supposed that though Wallace 
has left nothing that could be called a system, his own 
point of view is a varying one, or he is in any sense an 
eclectic. It is quite true that his work was mainly 
that of the expositor and commentator, and if you were 
to seek for direct expressions of his own views, you 
would have to be content with a series of asides, which 
might make a volume of striking obiter dida, but could 
hardly be called a philosophy. Yet no one who has 
understood his exposition of Hegel can fail to recognise 
the H^liau in all that he wrota It is not here and 
there, but through whole sections of his comment that 
the reader feels the author's text to be only a thin veil 
hiding the oommentator'B own deeply felt convictions. 
The difference between Green and Wallace is not that 
the one is a consistent and systematic writer, while the 
other is not, but that they put a different interpretation 
upon the part they were called on to perform, and 
the contribution they severally were able to make 
in building up the system of thought, which will here- 
after be known as Nineteenth Century Idealism. Grreen, 
with his sturdy English dislike of German fashions of 
thought, used to maintain that we must go back to 
£ant, and that " the whole thing must be done over 
again." Wallace, with his touch of poetry and a 
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profound eympathy vith the more tranBcendental 
and theological aide of Glemiaii speculation, thought it 
was better to have a clear understanding of what " the 
whole thing " is. Perhaps, when properly anderstood, 
it would turn out not to he the wire-drawn thing it 
was commonly supposed to be, nor ao wholly alien to 
common sense. And if this were so, it would save a 
good deal of trouble to take what had been done by 
the succeeaors of Kant as a solid contribution to 
philosophy, and continue the building on the lines 
which they had laid down. 

Professor Wallace's writings as at present published 
include several smaller and more popular works, his 
three larger volumes, consisting partly of introductions 
and comments, partly of tranalatioDs from H^el, 
together witii several articles in the Sncyelopcedia 
. BrUannica, which are, for the most part, condensa- 
tions of his books. To the first class belongs his 
Spwrureanism, published in 1880 by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Here the features 
of the age of Epicurus are sketched in a few masterly 
strokes. A picture of the Epicurean Brotherhood is 
drawn, which will give those of the younger generation, 
who are interested in such things, a somewhat different 
idea than used to be common of the "stye of Epicurus." 
Even the dry bones of the old Atomic philosophy are 
here brought together and live again. These ancient 
forms of life and doctrine are apt to appear dead and 
colourless to the modem student. It requires a talent 
like that of Wallace's to reanimate them with some- 
thing of the genius of the men who first conceived 
them, and even to see in them iUustrations, perhaps 
corrections, of more modem ideas. Is it the Oxford 
professor's love of paradox, or is it his sympathy and 
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insight, which lead him to find io the Garden of 
Epicurus an anticipation of the gentle society of earlj 
Chriatians, who had all things in common, to remark 
that Epicureamsm is, "of course, a great deal more 
than (modern) utilitarianism," to point out that the 
modem developments of the molecular theory do not 
for a moment " rank for philosophical importance with 
the Atomic doctrine" of Epicurus, and to discover a 
strong family resemblance between the Epicurean 
theory of knowledge and the conclusions of the Critique 
of Pure Reason? His KaiU was published in 1882 in 
Blackwood's Philosophical Classics. For a condensed 
and laminous statement of Kant's theory of know- 
ledge, Chapters XI. and XII. of this little book are 
probably unequalled in the great library of books that 
have been written upon the philosopher of Konigsberg. 
Many things are here admirably stated, none better 
than the conclusion of the whole matter, which will 
correct any impression that I may have left with the 
reader that Wallace glorified H^el at the eiipense of 
Kant:— 

" Kant left behind no m/gtem, but he threw out Buggestione 
of matchless fertility, and marked out with the instinct of 
genius the true form of philosophic problems. . . . For 
those who have learned Kant, many questions have ceased 
to trouble : many are bright with a light unknown before : 
and others are at least placed in a fttir way for further 
solution." 

His SchopenJumter was the last, and, as became the 
subject, the most popular of these works, yet, more 
than any other, it illustrates Wallace's method, and 
gives scope to his faculty for combining literary 
biography with philosophical criticism. He gives us 
a vivid picture of the great pessimist and mystic, 
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\ making ns feel (as none coald better) the close con- 
nectioQ between a man's character and hia philosophy. 

\ Pe(i^ts theologum fcKJt ; and this is true of the philo- 
sopher as well as the theologian. In Schopenhauer's 
case it was in great pait the tormenting weakness and 
wajrwardnees of his own heart that sent him for peace 
and consolation to a doctrine which found the haven 
of the soul in the crucifixion of all its desires, and of 
the will to live itself. Keferring to the busts that 
Schopenhauer had set up in bis study (a " plaster-of< 
paris Kant" standing on his desk, and a "bronze 
Buddha" occupying a higher position still), Wallace 
writes: — 

"His devotions to the victoriouBl; perfect One of the 
East were not altogether a whim ; and if he spoke of the 
Upanidiada in Duperron'a translatioa aa hia seirice-book, 
it meant that his trust was in the Atmin, and his face set 
towards Nirvana; it indicated that, amidst the acerbity, 
vaiu'^lory, and egotism, his excessive aensitivitj led him 
into, he cherished an inner life in the sanctuary, where he 
at least craved after the eternal tranquillity of the sage. . . . 
The gentle smile in the Buddha's face of glorified re- 
nunciation was his consolation against hia own yet clinging 



Critics have spoken as though it must have been 
sadly (gainst the grain with Wallace to give so much 
time to a writer with whom he can have had so little 
in common as Schopenhauer. It is certainly true that 
he had little in common with the Schopenhauer he has 
so graphically described as the "irritable, petulant, 
paradoxical creature plagued by a most unconquerable 
vanity . . . selfish, barah-mannered, and sordid . . . 
dead to the sweet ties of domesticity, and deaf to the 
> Schopmhauer, p. 210. 
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call of public and national interests; sinking, as the 
years passed by, into a solitary cave, whence, Like the 
giant in Banyan's allegory, he raged impotently at the 
heterodox wayfarer." But there was another Schopen- 
hauer whom Wallace hints at in the above passage, 
the Schopenhauer who, freed from the weaknesses of 
the flesh, " draws close to the great heart of life, and 
tries to see clearly what man's existence and hopes 
and destiny really are, who recognises the peaceful 
creations of art as the most adequate representation 
the sense-world can give of the true inward beit^ of 
all things, and who holds the best life to be that of 
one who has pierced through the illusions dividing one 
conscious individuality from another, into that heart 
of eternal rest where we are each members one of 
another, essentially united in the great ocean of Being, 
in which and by which we alone live. With this 
Schopenhauer Wallace had all things in common. He 
cared nothing for the fact that he was a rebel gainst 
the great dynasty of the Idealists. Indeed, it was 
observed that he had a curious sympathy with all the 
great rebels in life and philosophy, to whom, besides 
Schopenhauer, belonged Epicurus, Eousseau, Nietzsche. 
It was not every one who called H^el Lord who, 
according to Wallace, would obtain au entrance into 
the heaven of the philosophers, and of those who did, 
many would be surprised at the company they were 
expected to keep. 

But the works on which Wallace's reputation will 
chiefly rest are his three volumes upon Hegel: Tht 
Logic of Hegd, Translation (2nd ed,, 1892); The 
Logic of Regd, Prolegomena (2nd ed., 1894) ; Segd's 
Philos(/phy qf Mind (1894), This is not the place 
to review them. Taken along with the Master of 
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^ SalUora Hegd in Blackwood's aeries, they are the best 
possible introdnctioD to the study of Hegel. It was 
said of the earlier Eoglish expositors that if, as some 
of thorn claimed, they had discovered the secret of 
H^el, they had managed to keep it pretty welL This 
\ cannot be said of Wallace. He has made it an open 
secret, so that he who nus may read. In this he 
stands midway between the older generation of 
H^eHan scholars, who wrote somewhat obscurely of 
the central myateriee of the great idealist, and the 
younger generation, in whom the study of Hegel is 
entering upon a new phase, which might be called 
microscopic. This last development is no doubt in 
the right direction. Hegel said himself that, " The 
condemnation which a great man lays upon the world 
is to force it to explain him " ; and this condemnation 
extends, in the case of a great philosopher, to the 
toinutest details of his system. But a philosophy 
is of interest to mankind at large according to the 
light it throws on the great questions of life and 
destiny, not according to the consistency and ex- 
haustiveness with which it has treated of a particular 
department. There wiU, therefore, always be a place 
for commentators who, like Wallace, remind us that 
idealist philosophy ia more than logic and epiatemology, 
and that at least one of its functions is to attempt 
an answer to the three great questions, "What can 
I know ? What ought I to do ? What may I hope 
iorV 

This intimate connection indeed between philost^by 
and the great practical interests of life, especially the 
supreme interest of religion, is the characteristic note 
of Wallace's teaching. It may be of interest, there- 
fore, to inqaire more particularly how these two are 
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related to one another in his view. But before doing 
flo, we have to ask how he would have defined religion. 
It need not be said that his view as to what the 
essence of religion is differs widely from what nine 
out of ten middle-class people in England think it 
to be. Eeligion does not consist in holding to some 
form of creed or confession prescribed by church or 
synod. "There are," he says, "regions of all sorts, 
and some of them which are most heard of in the 
modem world only exist or survive in the shape of 
a traditional name and venerated creed." Neither does 
Wallace mean by religion that vague discontent with 
the limitations of our knowledge which goes by the 
somewhat plaintive name of .A^osticisni : — 
" The desire of the moth for Qie star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 
The deTotiOD. to something efar 

From the sphere of our sorrow." 

The essence of the Agnostic theory is that the 
object towards which the soul in its religious moments 
aspires is an unattainable one. How can we love 
what we cannot know, and how can we know what 
does not enter into consciousness? We may indeed 
ba conscious of the exigence of an absolute and eternal, 
and, if we like, we may call this consciousneBS re- 
ligion, hut it ia a consciousness which is wholly un- 
realiaable and untranslatable into anything that is 
of value either in theory or practice. And this is 
sufSoient to reduce religion to a quite n^ligeable 
quantity, a marginal or residual element in life without 
significance for human endeavour. To this doctrine the 
whole of Wallace's teaching ia diametrically opposed. 
He did not indeed believe in the value or necessity of 
attempting to prove the existence of a Feisonal Siq>er- 
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natural God. Belief in such a Being waa not, in his 
view, esBential to religion. "Keligion," be says, "ia 
X not necessarilj committed to a definite conception of 
a supernatural — of a personal power outside the order 
of Nature," What it ia necesaarily committed to, and 
. what constitates the essence of religion, is the aasur- 
* ance that there is a unity or whole in things, in their 
relations to which, if we could but penetrate to them, 
we should find their purpose, meaning, or significance. 
This is the faith which in all ages has sustained the 
religious soul, and which has found in Bobert Browning 
its most conspicuous modem interpreter. Its general 
nature ia thus defined by Wallace : — 
\ "Religion ia a faith and a theory which gives unity to 
the factB of life, and gives it, not because the unity is in 
detail proved or detected, bat because life and experience 
in their deepest reality inexorably demand and evince auch 
a unity to the heart. The religum of a time is not itt 
nominal creed, but its domiwmt conviction of the meaning 
of reality, the principle which animates all its being and dB 
its striving, the faith it has in the laws of nature and the 
purpose of life. Dimly or dearly felt and perceived, religion 
has for its principle (one cannot well say its object), not the 
unknowable, but the inner unity of life and knowledge, of 
act and consciousness, a unity which is certified in its eveiy 
knowledge but is never fully demonstrable by the summation 
of all its ascertained items.'" 

If this be the true nature of religton, so far ia tt 
from being true that this kind of consciousness is un- 
realisable and untranslateable into anything of value 
to human life, that we are here for nothing else than 
to realise it and translate it into thought and act. 
Beligion, indeed, without laorlcs is vain, but why need 
such a religion as that just described remain without 
' SegiVt PhilcK^hy of Mind, p. ixiviL 
D 
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works ? What is all morality but one mode of realis- 
ing it in works? "Morality," saya Wallace, "gives a 
partial and practical realisation of the ideal of religion." 
It may be said to be religion in action. Another mode 
of ref^ising it ia art. The artist aims at translating 
into forms that appeal to us through the senses the 
meaning that his soul discerns in things. But the 
final and, according to Hegel, the highest mode of 
realisation is Philosophy, which aims at translating 
into terras of thought that which in art, religion, and 
morality we merely feeL 

Here, then, we have the relation of which we are in 
search. Philosophy, so far from being, as is sometimes 
supposed, ant^onistic to re%ion, is reaUy only the 
highest form or phase of it. " Das Denken," as Hegel 
said, "ist auch Gottesdienst." If the sstronomer can 
say that he " thinks God's thoughts after him," this is 
true in a special sense of the philosopher who " thinks 
about thoi^ht," and thus endeavours to catch a glimpse 
of reality on its inner side. As Wallace puts it : — 

"Philosophy does but draw the coaclaaion supplied bj 
the premissea of religion; it aapplemeuta and rounda off 
into coherence the religious implications. ... Its task — its 
supreme task, ia to explicate religion. Bat to do so is . . . 
to show that religion ia the truth, the complete reahty, of 
the mind that lived in Art, that founded the state and 
sought to be dutiful and upright ; the truth, the crowning 
fruit of all scientific knowledge, of all human affecticms, of 
all secular conBciousneee. Its lesson ultimately ia, that 
there is nothing eaaentially common or unclean; that the 
holy is not parted off from the true and the good and the 
beautiful."^ 

These are high clalros, but it ought to be remembered 
^ BegtTt FhUotophy of Hind, p. xlvi 
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that the H^eliaD ia not alone in putting them forward. 
They are the common inheritance of idealist thinkers, 
from Plato to Spinoza and from Spinoza to Lotze. 
Whether they can he justified to the reason is a ques- 
tion we have, of course, a perfect right to ask. But 
V perhaps, after all, the best justification of a doctrine ia 

. the life of its profeasors. Philosophy, like wisdom, of 
which it is a species, is justified of it« children, and in 
the great line of those who have thus justified her, hy 
living consistently in the region of high thoughts, 
daring to be himself, and never allowing himself (to 
use his own words) "to be dismayed from his own 
unique responsibility," thinking, as has well been said 
of him, with hia whole aoul, Wallace undoubtedly will 
occupy a high place. 

But lest ttie reader should go away with the impres- 
sion that the philosophy which he professed moves 
proudly in a rare atmosphere of transcendental thoughts, 
weaving a dogmatic system about an ultimate reality 
beyond our experience, let me quote in conclusion 
some more homely words as to its true sphere. They 
occur in a passage' where he is expounding, after 
Hegel, the Greek idea of philosophy, hut where, as so 
often in Wallace, the comment is only a transparent 
veil for his own thoughts. 

"Philosophy, in other words, miatakea its place when it 
sets itself up as a dogmatic system of life. Its function is 

\ to comfo^end, and from compieheusioii to criticise, and 
' through criticising to unify. It has no positive and addi- 
tional teaching of its own; no addition to the burden of 
life and experience. And experience it must respect Its 
work is to maintain the organic or auper-organic intercon- 
nection between all the spheres of life and all the forma of 
' Btgtft Fkilotophy of Mind, p. cinriiL 
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reality. It has to pnveat stagnation and absoiptioa of 
departments — to keep each in ita proper place, but not 
more tlian ite place, and yet to ehow how each is not inde- 
pendent of the otheiB. And thia ie what the philoaophei 
or ancient sage would be. If he is pasaionlees, it is not 
that he has no passiona, but that they no longer perturb 
and nuBlead. If hia controlling spirit be reason, it is not 
the reason of the so-called 'rationalist,' but the reason 
which seeks in patience to comprehend and be at home in 
a world it at first finds strange. And if he is critical of 
others, he is still more critical of himself ; critical, however, 
not for criticism's sake (which is bat a poor thing), but 
because through criticism the faith of reason may be more 
fully justified. To the last, if he is true to his mission and 
faithful to his loyalty to reality, he will have the simplicity 
of the child." 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

THE title of this paper ma.j seem to some not a par- 
ticularly hopeful one. Stevenson, the romandst, 
we all know and rejoice in. Stevenson, the moral 
philosopher, to say the least of it, does not sound 
promising. So little are we apt to find of moral theory 
in the books we love best that we should be sorry to be 
set to seek even for morals. His best characters have 
few enough of the copy-book virtues ; his worst are as 
bad as they are made ; yet we find something admirable 
in them all, and Stevenson seems to intend that we 
should. What an admirable character, for instance, is 
Alan Breck ! Yet to the eye of cauld morality what 
is he but a brand plucked from the burning — well 
described by Professor Raleigh as insolent, revengeful, 
implacable, a condoner of murder, a cattle-lifter, a 
confirmed gambler, and internally as vain as a pea- 
cock ? As for John Silver, we t^l know him for the 
arch- scoundrel that he is. Tet for once, at least. 
Silver speaks the words of truth and soberness when 
in the fable, Persons of the Tale, he steps out of the 
book for hali an hour between the chapters to enjoy 
a pipe and a chat with the virtuous SmoUett. " What 
I know is this — If there's sich a thing as a author, 
I'm his favourite character. He does me fathoms 
37 
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better'u he does yon, fathoms, he does, and he likes 
doing me. He keeps me on deck mostly all the time, 
cratches and all ! and he leaves you measling in the 
hold where nobody can't see you, nor wants to, and 
you may lay to that 1 If there's a author, by thunder, 
but he's on my side, and you may lay to it." It is 
in vain that Smollett protests that the author is on the 
aide of good, and that Silver has to mind his eye, 
because he is not through the story yet. Silver is 
right The author's im^nation, and with it the 
reader's — if not his heart also — is engaged to Silver, 
and there's an end to it. 

This being so, it might seem as though a critic 
had little to do who goes in search of moral teachii^ 
in these bright books, hunting, so to speak, tor the 
"" owl of philosophy among the seagulls and birds of 
paradise that circle and float throi^h their pages. 
But we all know there is another side to Stevenson's 
work. Stevenson waB a Scotsman, and he would have 
\ been no true Scotsman had he not been something 
of a moralist and theologian as well as writer of 
romance. "Tou can keep no man long," he writes 
in his Sssay on Burns, " nor Scotchman at all o£f moral 
or theological discusBloa." Besides the Stevenson of 
Treaswre Island, Kidriapped, and the Master of Ballan- 
trae accordingly we have the Stevenson of Virginibus 
Puerisqus, of Men and Books, of Memories and Portraits, 
of The Fahles, and of Lay Morals. 

Some critics, indeed, while recogDising this side of 
his literary work, seem to deplore it aa ranking him 
with Montague and Fepya rather than with Scott, 
Victor Hugo, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, his proper 
kindred. They would therefore fain hustle it out of 
si^t as secondary and subordinate to his true character 
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as irresponsible poet and romancer. This, bowerer, has 
always seemed to the present writer not only to mis- 
represent the character of the man, but to be a pre- 
liminary' to misouderst&ndii^ the whole scope of his 
work as an artist. What follows is an attempt to do 
justice to the moral ideas which are not only his stock- 
in-trade in his essays, but underlie even his lighter 
studies, whOe they are the soul and essence of his 
greatest. 

If we were to try to indicate in a word the central 
feature that distinguishes the poetry and fiction of 
our own time from that of the earlier part of the 
century just past, we should find it probably in a 
certain note of sadness, we might almost say dis- 
illusionment, that marks the former. It is not only 
that we live in a period of religions unsettlement, 
the old order changing, yielding place to new ; but 
the social revolution tliat inspired Bums and Shelley, 
and even stirred the colder blood of Wordsworth at 
the end of the e^hteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century with hopes of a new heaven and a new 
earth, have ended in settling upon us a form of civilisa- 
tion which by many, who ought to know, has been 
judged to be one of the prosiest and most dishearten- 
ing the world has yet seen. The question wheth flga 
life is worth li ving^, and if so, what makes it, has been 
puFwithanew seriousness of purpoBp,-«nd the value 
to their generation of the poet and artist is more and 
more coming to be measured by the answer to it 
which they have to give — the force and energy with 
which they can inspire or reinspire our wills — the 
course with which they themselves can keep on " the 
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sunny side of doubt," and hearten others to walk there 
along with them. 

Now to judge from one side of Stevenson's work 
we could hardly guess that there was any such ques- 
tion as this for him ; and so acute a critic as Mr. 
William Archer was so far deceived by it as to publish 
in the year 1885 a review of his style and thought in 
which he attacked him as a fair -weather prophet 
But we know how far this was from the truth, and in 
the light of his work aa a whole, which unfortunately 
is now before us, taken along with his recently pub- 
lished "Letters to his Family and Friends," wonder 
how the mistake could ever have been made. We now 

know h o w dflpply ho hurl Hmnlr f.t . iJia apirih «X hi? 

time, how he avily its problem weighft d upon him^ and 
in general at leas t, with ^hat_seiitEaliaii^— ideaa^he 
ssaght-to-lighten-it.- 

The question was not to him (it is not, I suppose, to 

anyone) whether life in itself, as a merely vegetable 

process, is worth carrying on. The answer to this (if 

it is ever seriously put) is that none of us really 

proposes to give it up. We all intend to live as long as 

we can, or at least as long as is decent. Stevenson 

/* certainly in this respect was no pessimist,' but held 

I ^At-QrdinajJ_hfe_^ejL Ig". itself h^d a halnnpa nf 

,hfl^pine8Si_or^t_ least of pleasure. "I should bear 

. false witness," he wrftes after six months of almost 

■ total physical collapse, "if I did not declare life 

happy." And five years later, when he had left this 

country for good and was running a race against death 

in the South Sea Island he had chosen for his home 

(and, as it turned out, his grave), after telling a friend 

that be had not known hi^nxss for many a year, he 

goes on, ."but I know pleasure still, and take my life 
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all through, look at it fore and back, and upside down 
— though I would faiD change myeelf — I would not 
change my circumstancee." The question is not 
whether it ia worth while living on sa aniioala, but 
whether it ia worth while trying to live etrenaouely 
and truly aa men, and if so, why ? 

To thia it is uaual to answer, "Well, yes, of course," 
and when we are pressed for a reason to declare that in 
the long run " it pays " — philosophers merely dififeiing 
from ordinary people in making the run a little longer. 
This was not an anawer that was likely to commend 
itself to Stevenson. " Happiness and goodness," he ex- 
claims, "according to canting moralists, stand in the 
relation of effect and cause. There never was anything 
less proved, or leas probable ; our happineaa is never in 
our own hands. . . . Virtue will not help us, and it is not 
meant to help us ; it is not even ite ovm reward except 
for the self-centred, and I had almost aaid the un- 
amiable." And in another pass^e, addressing a young 
man who had written for advice on the choice of the 
artist's profession, he uaes words which, although in their 
immediate context referring to the life of Art, are yet 
equally applicable to the art of Life; "In the wages of^ 
the life, not in the wages of the trade, lies your reward ;f :|\ 
the work ia here the wages." "Men," he says again^ 
"do not want, and I do not think they would accept 
happiness" — what they live for is something quitei 
different. "Gordon was happy at Khartoum in hiej 
worst hours of danger and fatigue, M. Aurelius waa 
happy in the deserted camp, Pepya was pretty happyj 
and I am pretty happy on the whole," --' 

, • If not happiness, what, then, is it that inspires men 
vlin living? Stevenson answers (and t his ia the centra l 
*-x>i nt of all bi s teaching) that it, is a vision of soise- 
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thing thej hardly acknowledge to themaelves — an 
ideal of life behind and beyond their conscious im- 
pulses — something now hidden by insistent passions, 
now Sashing out clear and strong like a revolving 
light at sea — in one man radiant and far-reaching, 
in another strutting through a sorely bemisted or 
distorted medium. Man y paBHages could hn gunfj^rj 
in which he states his b elief i n ^hiH-i injvPT^iil ^•T^=^;I.f^ 
■ yimnrrlp flnni" " t1 ^cancy-» jU^fe " lyitk w hich bap pineas 
in "iiy -pf lih" ^ oii" r"Ti )y Pi <"'?g nis f'f1 fftrnis tr^-" ijt it^l*^ 
T n"tliiTl|i; bi dv T he best-known is prob ably that in 
Ptf/jfij} flf_.Fi'iiVi"n — 

"Ah! if I could show you this! If I could show yon 
these mea and women, all the world ovei, in every stage of 
hifltory, under every abuse of error, under every circnm- 
stance of failure, without hope, without help, without thanks, 
still obscurely fighting the lost fight of virtue, atill clii^ing 
to some isg of honour, the poor jewel of their souls ! . . . 
Of all earth's meteors, here is the most strange and con- 
soling : that this ennobled lemur, this hair-ciowned bubble 
of the dust, this inheritor of a few years and sorrows, should 
yet den; himself his rare delights and add to his frequent 
pains and live for an ideal, however miacanceived. Nor can 
we stop with man ... the browsers, the biters, the barkers, 
the hairy coats of field and forest, the squirrel in the~~oak, 
the thousand-footed creeper hi the dust, as they share with 
OS the gift of life, share with us the love of an ideal : strive 
like us — like us are tempted to grow weary of the struggle — 
to do well ; like us receive at times unmerited refreshment, 
visitings of support, returns of courage, and are condemned 
like us to be crucified between that double law of the 
members and the Will." 

If it be said that this loyalty to an ideal itself 
witnesses to a faith — the faith at least that it Ib 
possible in some degree to realise it because it is in 
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/&me way of the nature of thiags — Stevenson admits 
it. This is clearly the moral of the fable, " Something in 

\ it" It ia expressed more vigorously etill in a letter to 
iMr. Sidney Colvin : " I believe in the ultimate decency 
lot things, ay, if I woke in hell should still believe it" 

/Not, it will be admitted, a lengthy creed. Short aa 

Lit is, Stevenson leys little stress on it Most men, he 
held, live without ever formolatii^ it themselves, and 
when they come to die it is oot required of them. 
~ '" J one who meant well, tried a little, failed 
his own choice of an epitaph. The i 
thing is not what we consciously believe, 1 
what we do, but what we mean and how we mean it. 
Perhaps after all the manliest life is that which can do 
without even this poor rag of confession. Such, at 
least, seems the burden of another of the fables, "Faith, 
Half Faith, and no Faith at all," where his ideal of a 
man is neither the priest with his proofs of the existence 
of Grod in the works of nature, nor the virtuous person 
who dispenses with any such, relying on the witness of 
his soul and on the soul of Odin, that "great is the 
right, and shall prevail," but the old Eover who has no 
visible faith at all, but hies cheerily along without one. 
By their fruits ye shall know them. The news comes 
that the great God is besi^d in heaven and like 
enough to perish out of it. Wbile Priest and Virtuous 
Persons hasten to make their peace with the devil, the 
old Sover only swings his axe the more bravely and 
sheers off " to die with Odin," 

From this central notion, that what is good in life 
and what each in his heart of hearts desires, is not 
any wages of life, but courteous utterance of himself 
in the way appointed him, follow other notions in 
Stevenson's mind as to the cardinal virtues required of 
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a man. We have got out of the way of speaking of 
our virtues. Perhaps because we are not eonspicnoua 
for any that are worth speaking of ; perhaps because 
we have so many that it would be invidious to make 
distinctions. All the same, such as we have are the 
underlying props of all the best things about us. 
Wherever you dig you come upon them, as in our great 
high roads you come when you dig a foot or two on 
the great flags that the Eomans laid there before us. 
And when we have a chance of leamii^ something 
about them from a man who had them of the right 
sort himself, and knows what they are and what they 
can do for ue, it may be worth while to stop and listen. 

It is common to take one or two as cardinal and 
typical of all the rest. First in the usual order comes 
Temperanca The word with us does not hit off the 
meaning. We are apt to think of total abstinence 
and of short commons of " cakes and ale." That, as 
everyone knows, was not the old idea of it. The Greeks, 
for instance (who knew a thing or two about life, if they 
did not know much "science"), thought not of abstention 
in connection with temperance, but of total enjoyment. 
They called it " whole-mindedneas," and they meant by 
it Uie power not of starving any innocent taste or 
desire, but of giving all healthy instincts their place 
in a full and happy life. It suggested to them not 
asceticism, but enjoyment — the eiy'oymeat of ourselves 
as complete human beings. The Middle Ages broi^ht 
in a different idea. It came to be thought that there 
was a special merit in asceticism for its own sake, as 
though pain and self-denial were somethiug good in 
themselves. We only required to be miserable enough 
here to have a long banker's account in heaven. 

AH bedthy modem teaching is a protest against this 
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idea, and Stevenson's is here the healthiest. It is true 
thai there are some whose cixcumstances ore peculiar, 
or who have a double dose of original sin in some 
direction. These, Stevenson held, may be called in for 
heroic saciificea. "Faecal laid aside mathematicB, 
Origen doctored his body with a knife ; every day 
someone is thus mortifying his dearest interests and 
desireB, and entering maimed into the kingdom of 
heaven." But this is not an ideal state of things. 
Oar idea of heaven is not of an asylum for the lame, 
the halt, and the blind — a kind of glorified hospital 
for incurables. 

"To conclude ascetically," aays Stevenson, "is to give up 
and not to solve the problem. The ascetic and the creeping 
hog, although they are at diSeient polee, have equally failed 
in life. The one has sacrificed his crew ; the other brings 
back his seanten in a cock-boat and has lost the Bhip. I 
believe there are not many sea-captains who would plume 
themselves on either result as a Bucceaa." 

It ie, of course, a terrible mistake to let the soul 
drive before every gnat of passion, but is no less a 
mistake merely to lie to with sheets drawn into the 
wind and catching none of it. The true way of salva- 
tion is to set forward, and that as early as we may, in • 
some respectable enterprise, the pursuit of knowlec^ 
or skill, success, position if you like, in soldiering, 
manufacturing, doctoring, teaching, trading — some- 
thing that because it needs all our powers forces ns 
to husband our resources and turn our back on every- 
thing that dissipates them. This, at any rate, is 
Stevenson's teaching. 

"The demand of the eoul," he sums up, "is that we 
shall not pursue broken ends, but great and comprehensive 
{rarpoBes in which soul and body may unite like uotea in a 
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harmonious chord. The soul demands unity of purpose, not 
the dismembennent of man; it seeks to roll up all fais 
strength and sweebiess, all his passion and wisdom, into 
one, and makes him a perfect Tnun exalting in perfection." 

But temperance ie at beat only a native virtue — 
a husbanding of our forces. The positive counter- 
part, the virtue we require for the effective use of 
them, is the second of the cardinal virtues — that which 
the Greeks and Romans called cours^e, or manliness — 
the virtue or excellence which sets us to do and keeps 
us doing the positive work of the world. The great 
thing, Stevenson held, ■wbs to get people under way. 
Even good people want the necessary courage for the 
work required of them. They are so afraid of doing 
wrong that they are apt to do nothing at aU. They 
\ are so good in general that they are apt to be good for 
nothing in particular. Stephenson has no patience 
with this kind of goodness, and does not mince matters. 
"We are not daioned," he tells us, "for doing wrong, 
but for not doing right" "Acts may be forgiven, but 
not even God can forgive the hanger-back." " Choose 
the best if you can, or choose the worst ; that which 
bai^ in the wind dangles from a gibbet" In the 
same key he protests, ij|||'Our Lady of the Snows," 
against the monastic idea of courage, as he elsewhere 
protests gainst the monastic idea of temperance.* 

1 " Oh to be up and doing 1 
Unfeuing and uiuhuDed to go 
In all the uproar >nd the press 
About my hnmsD boiineaa I 
My undiasnadcd heart I hear 
'Vnmper courage in my ear. 
With Toiceleas calls the ancient euth 
SommonB me to a daily birtk 
Thon, my Ioto, yo, my friends — 
The gist of life, the end of ends — 
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One of tbe conditioiiB of this acUve, forward-looldiig 
virtue is to forget the things that are behind the faults 
and failures of the past. " It is certain," he saye, " that 
we all think too much of sin," a wholesome heresy 
which he illustrated in a fable : — 

" A man met a lad weeping. ' What do you weep for I ' 
he asked. 'I am weeping for my sine,' said the boy. 'You 
moBt have little to do,' said the man. The next day tbey 
met again. Once more the lad was weeping. ' Why do you 
weep now \ ' asked the man. ' I am weeping because I have 
nothing to eat,' said tbe lad. ' I thought it would come to 
that,' said the man." 

If be had little sympathy with the good people who 
hang fire because they have gone wrong in the past or 
because they are afraid of going wrong in tbe future, 
he has still less to say to the people who are deterred 
from brave undertakings by the fear of what may 
happen te themselves. He is always ready with a jibe 
for this kind of mistaken prudence — for the man who 
with his own purse or his own wretched skin in his 
eye never gets further in a moral enterprise than a 
halfpenny postcard or a walk with an mnbrella. He 
takes the last-mentioned innocent piece of furniture as 
the symbol of this kind of E^-created impediment to 
swift, eSective action, "l^^ave not foigotten my 
umbrella," said the careful man, "but the lightning 



Do eail me b; the ear and eje r " 

" But ye I ye who linger atill 
Here in ycnir fortress on the hill 
With placid face, with tranquil breath. 
The onaonght volunteers of dsath, 
Our cheerful Qeneral on high 
With careleiB looks may pan you hy." 
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\ struck him." I suppose the shortest fable in the 



Another enemy to the proper sort of courage is the 
weight with which habit and convention press upon us 
— the paralysing power that the past exercises over the 
present — what others are doii^ over what it is right 
for MS to do. 

"AlthoDgh buUt of nerves," Stevenson writes, "and set 
adrift in a etimnlating world, men develop a tendency to go 
bodily asleep and to become engrossed among the reflex and 
mechanical parts of life, till they lose both the will aud the 
power to look higher considerations in the face. This is ruin, 
this is the last failure in Ufe ; this is temporal damnation, 
damnation on the spot and without the form of judgement." 

It is in this connection that we must take the 
ceaseless war he r^ed, both in theory and in hia own 
practice, against the merely customary and conventional, 
and the contempt he always has ready for the class of 
people who take it as their guide, the " damp ginger- 
bread puppets," who get no satisfaction out of life 
themselves, and give none to anyone else. No action 
(according to this reading) is truly good or manly that 
does not embody some individual thoughts, or express 
some individual feelii^, that does not bear (in a word) 
the image and saperscription of the man himself. 

"To do anything," says Stevenson, "because others do it, 
and not because the thing is good or kind or honest in its 
own right, is to resign all moral control and all captaincy 
upon yooTself, and go post-haste to the devil with the 
greatest number." 

If it seemed to the reader that in his eagerness to 
see people f^ii^ upon action he went near denying 
any radical distinction between good and evil, you 
have only to hear him in the present connection. 
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What he here requirea is that people should roosa 
themselves to a Bense of the significaDce of conduct, 
the eternal distinction there is in the nature of things 
between that which is rightly and that which is 
wrongly done. The fatal defect (he holds) of current 
standards is not that they are too conscientious about 
right and wrong, but that they tend to confound 
all moral distinctions in a universal drab of social 
conformity. 

" The truth is," he writea, " by the scope of our present 
teaching, nothing is thought very wrong, and nothing veiy 

V right, except a few actiona which have the disadvantage of 
being disieepectable — when found out; the more serious 
part of men inclining to think all things ratiier wiong, the 
more jovial to suppose them right enough for practical 
purposes." 

What is most wanted in these days — the one thing 
needful for every day — is that we bring the same 
energy and intelligence that we apply to our business 
and professions, to that most difficult of all businesses 
— the bufiinesa of living, and take some individual re- 
sponsibility to have it mani^ed on the best-known 
plan. What makes life seem stale and unprofitable to 
80 many, and renders possible to others the question 
with which we started, whether it is worth living at 
all, is that they have never taken any trouble to 
discover what it can be at its best, or to think of it 

V as having any possibilities at all beyond the dull round 
^within which custom and fashion have bound it. To 

rouse men from the sullen stupor in which most of 
them live, to awaken them to the things of the soul 
(which, when rightly looked at, are only the common 
\ things of the world about them seen in the fresh light of 
feeling and imagination), is the greatest work to which 
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preacher or poet can be called. If there be any who 
are beyond such human help, for them nothing remains 
but Bome sharp visitation of Giod, none being too 
sharp so as it effect the cure and give them back to 



The rest of Stevenson's philosophy of life may be 
Bummed up in the two great virtues of Honesty and 
Kindness. These seem simple enough, and to require 
little thought to understand their scope; but that is 
just where we commonly go wrong. We interpret 
them either far too narrowly or far too widely to be of 
any real value as finger-posts in the way of life. Thns, 
to hear some people talk of honesty you would suppose 
that the chief end of man was to avoid being hanged. 
If they keep their hands out of their ceighboure' 
pockets, if they pay the w^es of the market in solid 
coin of the realm, if they spend the time that is paid 
for at the desk, in the workshop, or behind the counter, 
they have fulfilled all the law and the prophets. This 
was not Stevenson's view. Honesty he held to be 
something much more wide -reaching. What it was 
in detail I do not propose here to discuss, but if you 

' See the poem Thx CeUiiial Surgeon. 

" If I have faltered more or lesa 
In roj great task of bappinesa ; 
If I bare moved among my race 
And shown uo gloriooa morning face ; 
If beamE fWtm happy htuuau eyes 
Hbts moved me not ; if morning akiea. 
Books, and my food and smnmer rain 
Knocked on my sollen heart in vain. 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasture take, 
And stab my spirit broad anake ; 
Or, Lord, if too obdnrate I, 
Choose Tboo, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin. 
And to my d^ad beut run them in." 
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wish to know what interpretation one who was himself 
the honestest of workers put upon this nncommoneat 
of the virtues, I would refer jou to the compara- 
: tively unknown essa^, Zay Morals, from which I quote 
aiAy a single sentence as a sampla It is, however, 
one that Edmund Burke himself might have written : 
"You can make no one imderatand that bis bargain ia 
anything more than a bargain, whereas in point of fact it it 
a link in the policy of mankind, and either a good or an evil 
to the world." 

While his aim is here to extend the scope of what is 
meant by honesty, in what he says of kindness he 
seems at times to go in the opposite direction, and be 
seekii^ to narrow it down to its simplest and most 
commonplace manifestations. 

" There is an idea abroad among moral people," he writes, 
" that they ahould make theit neighbours good. One person 
^ I have to make good — myself. As for doit^ good, that is 
one of the professions that are fuU." 

In other passages he seems to go even further, and 
to drive this individualistic morality to the verge of 
paradox. 
\ "A. has as good a right to go to the Devil as we to Glory, 
and neither knows what he does." 

Phrases like these seem out of touch with the en- 
largement which we rightly seek in these days to give 
to the ancient virtue of charity when we insist that 
mere kindness is not enough, but that for the redress 
of the " world-pain " we require a sterner virtue, bear- 
ii^ a closer resemblance to justice than to charity. 
Stevenson, we know from his letters, had no lack of 
sympathy with this extension of the scope of human 
kindness. His fear was lest in the process of extension 
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it might lose something of the sweetsess and gracious- 
neas, the readiness to consider circumBtanceB and to 
make allowance, to siiffer long and yet be kind — all, in 
fact, that the Greeks understood by the equitable spirit 
whicsh is the higher form of justice. For the rest he 
held that when the question lies between the near and 
the distant, the duty to Mn and the duty to Imtd, the 
knowledge and the talent of the vast majority of us fit 
ua better for the former than for the latter. From this 
point of view, who could desire a better summary of 
the whole duty of man than the followii^ ? 

"To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little and spend a 
little less, to make (upon the whole) a family happier foi his 
t presence ; to renounce, when that shall be neceaaary, and not 
be embittered; to keep a few friends, but that without 
capitulation. Above all, on the same grim condition, to 
keep friends with himsell Here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy." 

For these headings of a moral philosophy I have 
gone to the Essays and Poems, and especially to Lay 
MortUs, where Stevenson sought to set them out in 
some connection and system. It remains to ask 
whether they have any counterpart in his stories of 
adventure, whether the moralist is traceable in the 
writer of romance. Not primd fade, as we have seen, 
a promising task True, some of the shorter stories 
are conscious illustrations of moral ideas. The reader 
will think of the best-known of them, St. Jekyil avd 
Mr. Eyde. But there are others, such as Markheim 
and Will o' the Mill, in which the union of the romantic 
and the ethical, though less apparent, is far subtler, 
and more suggestive. Yet these form only a fr^ment 
of his wcork, and with Br. JekyU thrown in could be 
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put together in a couple of hundred pages. What are 
we to say of the rest of them ? What are we to saj 
of the ewearing, fighting, plundering, buccaneerii^ 
crew which turns up in detachments in all of them, 
and of the whole round of breathlees adventure Id 
which it engages, dear to the heart of man and boy 
alike for no other reason than that it seems to be 
narrated for its own sole and simple sake ? 

Of this, as of all other genuine romances, two things 
remain to be said — Stevenson himself baa said them, 
or at least one of them, in so many worda First: 
\ Morality is, not the pinchbeck affair its advocates 
would sometimes have us believe. It is not any mere 
part of life, not even three-fourths of it, not any 
vn^r fraction whatever, but simply the whole of it 
Beckoned in this way, you cannot get it into a cate- 
chism or copy-book, nor into any book at all, any more 
than you can get all the sunshine into a picture or the 
whole music of the sphere into a sonata. At the best 
~* the moralising writer (and who that is great is not ?) 
will fail ; at the worst, if he is true to life himself, he 
cannot help getting some in. Kow these stories and 
the characters, that are the soul of them, have a bit of 
morality, and if Stevenson's ideas about it are true, 
a good solid bit of their own. The first duty of man, 
on Stevenson's philosophy, as we have seen, is to be 
alive, and alive his villains certainly are. They " play 
the merry game of warrfe" against all social and 
moral covenants with such zest, such light-heartedness, 
that the most puritanic reader is bound to share in 
^ their gleeful enormities. TThey devote themselves to 
crime with a cheerful atremuousness, a whole-minded- 
ness, a richness of ingemuity, and a singleness of 
purpose which is positivel>f stimulating to the moral 
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Bense. Others may Buffer from the diailloaioimient 
and paralysis of repentance, not they. Their villainy 
ia whole-souled and thorough-going to the last, " Even 
the lower and lesser villainy of Israel Hands " (to quote 
again from Professor Baleigh) " breathes out his soul in 
a creed. 

' For thirty years I've sailed the Beaa and seen good and 
bad, better and worse, pioTisions running out, knives going, 
and what not Well, now, I tell yon I never seen good 
come of goodness yet. Him as strikes first is my fancy; 
dead men don't bite, them's my viewB. Amen, bo it be.*" 

Something like this was probably in Mr. J. M. 
Barrie's mind when he found in these romances the 
incarnate spirit of boyhood tugging at the skirts of 
the old world and compelling it to come back and play. 
The boy truly is there making his readers boys tc^ther 
with him, not in the Auld Lang Syne of an irre- 
sponsible past, but in all the toil and travail of their 
vexed and complicated lives. 

The boy is there, but the poet and artist is there too, 
who to Stevenson's thinking has a further and more 
helpful office still. In the direct teaching upon con- 
duct which we have reviewed we found an underlying 
current of protest c^inst the paralysing force of 
custom. But the matter does not end here, and 
Stevenson was as convinced of the deadening and 
estranging effect of conventional modes of seeing and 
describing the things about us as of conventional 
mode of action. He would have ^reed with the 
saying of Heraclitus : " Men are estranged from the 
, word that is moat famUiar to them : what they daily 
meet is a stranger to them." To break this fatal 
power of custom to overap^read and ossify the meaning 
of words and things, he held to be the great mission of 
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the poet and artiat. It was one to which he set him- 
self with even an exoeae of self-^onsciousiiess. One 
of his means was by the artistiT' of lango^ to effect 
a new intimacy between word and thing. His choice 
of words and epitbeta has often been dwelt upon by 
his critics. To some it has seemed too fastidious, too 
manifestly careful and deliberate. But surely no pains 
are too great which are directed to the union of words 
and things in a living whole, form and matter coales- 
cing in the single substance which is the soul of 
poetry. Ju(^ii^ of the result, at any rate, Stevenson's 
method more than justifies itself. Phrases such as 
these (they could be indefinitely multiplied), "the 
crouching jumper," " the crystal quiet," " essential day- 
light clean and colourless," " tumultuary silences," the 
"wallowing stone-lightere," the "cathedral flanching 
down upon the plain," break on us like morning light 
renewing our vifdon of the things which they de- 
scribe. Professor Baleigh has noticed how his use 
of a word in a special connection sometimes reacts 
upon its meaning so as to restore something of the 
image it originally bore, instancing his use of 
" tremendous " to describe the effects of a volcanic 
eruption. But this is only part of the charm; the 
other and greater part is that his use of language 
renews the imf^e of the thing itself. 

But the gift of romance is more than an aptitude 
of words touching here and there a feature of the 
world above us with new light, but leaving its main 
expanse in darkness. Its pecuUar power is to cover 
what it touches with the shimmer of mystery, and 
thus bring it into connection with the larger life about - 
it — the buried life beneath it. Here also Stevenson 
would have agreed with a very different writer. 
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" ImagmattDn," says Kant, "as a productive facnity is 
poverfnl to create as it were another natare out of the 
matter which actual natoie supplies. By its aid, when 
ordinal; experience becomes commonplace, we frame to 
ourselves a new world, which, though sabjected to laws 
analogous to those of the natural world, jet is constructed 
on principles that occupy a higher place in our reason. It 
is thus that we are delivered from the yoke of association 
which limits our oidinaiy use of imagination and are en- 
abled to work up the materials supplied by nature into 
something that goes entirely beyond nature." 

Hence the note of wamii^ which is struck in the 
Essays against the deadening power of custom and 
familiarity changes in the stories to a bold appeal 
to the imagination as the revivifier of man's life and 
of the world of nature. Stevenson tells us of the 
w&ja and works of simple men, their sailorii^s, their 
fightings, their treasure-seeking, their love and hatred. 
In all this he appeals to elemental instincts and scenes 
to carry us back to a time when the world was young. 
But he does more. For the doii^ he describes he sets 
on a background of the familiar things of our present 
life. A brick-lined street, a lamp-lit alley, a seaport 
tavern we pass on the railway, a highland cave, a 
mountain pass, a lighthouse on the cliff, a villa in the 
sand are common things enough in our working or our 
holiday tima Yet round them all Stevenson weaves 
that great web of romance that sets them in a new 
relation to one another and to the spirit of man. 

But I am straying — somewhat awkwardly, it will 
probably be thought — into the field of the literary 
critic My text is that Stevenson had more of a 
coherent creed and exercised his art with more con- 
sciousness of purpose than the critics have given him 
credit for. It is enough to have called attention to 
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this aide of bis genius. Yet there ia one other passage 
BO striking in itaeU, and so directly bearii^ on this 
contention, that I cannot forbear qaotlng it in con- 
clusion. 

The FcMe 0/ the T&uchstone, with its Flatooic dis- 
tinction between mere sense - knowledge, in which 
things by division lose their meaning, and the higher 
imagination in which they come t<^tber and find 
their reality aa parte of the whole, is the best all^ory 
of his own conception of the artist's functions. The 
£ing'B words strike the keynote: "Little reck I of 
gear and little of power. For we live here among 
the shadows of things, and the heart is sick of seeing 
them. But one thing I love, and that ia truth ; and 
for one thing I will give my daughter, and that is 
the trial stone. For in the l^bt of that stone the 
seeming goes, and the being shows that all things 
besides are worthless." The artist (Stevenson well knew 
it) needs the seeming for his clay. like the elder 
son in the story, he holds that " at least there most 
be seeming." But he holds, too, that " plain truth " is 
no truth ; " there must be more than seeming." His 
own insight (the clear pebble of the fable) is the true 
touchstone before which seeming deepens into being, 
aa the part mei^ea in the Whole. Is not this what ia 
meant by the quest, and the discovery which the traveller 
makes : " And he took the pebble and turned its light 
upon the heavens, and they deepened about him like 
the pit ; and he turned it on the bills, and the hills 
were cold and n^ed, but life ran in their sides, so 
that his own life bounded; and be turned it on 
the dust, and he beheld the dust with joy and terror ; 
and he turned it on himself, and kneeled down and 
prayed." 
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THIS paper ie meant aa a reply to a criticism that 
was recently made in pnblic on the method of the 
London Ethical Society and kindred organisations. 
The method in question, so far as I understand it, 
is to assist practice by popularising, through pnblic 
lectures and printed papers, the best results of the 
systematic study of ethics. But now we are told that 
" these results are ' abstract,' and, as such, irrelevant to 
the problems which the practical reformer has to face. 
At a time when the chief duty of the moralist, who is 
more than a mere student of ethical theories, is to 
touch the conscience and stimulate to active service in 
the cause of social justice, it is a species of solemn 
trifling to invite people to academic discussions upon 
the nature of the good and kindred topics." In opposi- 
tion to this view I wish to submit that the method of 
studying moral and social problems which we here aim 
at encouraging is not so far removed from everyday 
life as might at first be supposed, and that the kind of 
ideas for which we stand, so far from beii^ "abstract" 
in any sense that is opposed to practice, are the only 
kind that are really practical. 

I shall begin with a definition of our terms. What 
is meant by "abstract" and "practical" ethics, re- 
spectively ? 
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By abstract ethics would uBually be meant the 

theoretic discussion of the nature of human conduct 

and the elements of human well-being. Aa an example 

of such a discussion we might take the controversf 

. that has raged from the b^inning among moralists as 

^ to whether the end ia happiness or perfection. But 

this definition would not bo sufficient to distinguish 

"abetract" from any other kind of ethics. For all 

ethics is abstract in this sense. It is a system of 

thoughts and judgments, and all thoughts are abetract 

. in the sense that they are " of " or ' about " an object ; 

they are not the object itself. 

But if we look closer we shall see that there is 
an intelligible sense in which we may apeak of an 
ethics which ia abstract and contrast it with an ethics 
which is not. For while ethics has to do with thoughts 
or ideas, and all ideas are abstract, yet there are 
abstractions within abstractions. Among ideas of an 
object we must recognise a distinction between the 
idea which is abstract in the sense that it is one-sided 
and partial and the idea which, by holding together 
different sides or aspects of the thing, aims at be- 
coming concrete as the object itself is concrete. In 
the sense first mentioned, thoughts or ideas are by 
their nature abstract. It is no reproach to them that 
they are so. In the latter sense of the term abstract 
it is a radical defect of our thoi^hts to remain abstract 
when they might be concreta 

If now with this distinction in mind we ask who 
is it who thinks abstractly, we may be met by an 
answer that throws a curious light on the common 
antithesis between the abstract thinker and the prac- 
tical man. For we are apt to find that the so-called 
practical and matter-of-fact people, instead of being 
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those who have the finnest hold upon the concrete 
in the aense above defined, are just the people who 
are most likely to become the victims of abatractions. 
People, on the other handj who are sometimes thought 
of as idealists and dreamers may be jnst the people 
who are most likely to be free of them. 

Such, at any rate, was the conclusion at which the 
philosopher H^l arrived when in a too-little-known 
pamphlet be addressed himself to this question, 
" Who," he asks, " thinks abstractly ? " And he answers, 
. " Not the man of culture, far less the philosopher, but 
the uneducated and the so-called practical man." Oae 
of his examples is so vivid and so aptly illustrates 
what is here meant by an abstract idea that I make 
no apol(^ for quoting it. 

A murderer is being dragged to execution. The 
multitude see only the criminal in him and follow him 
with their curses. Some One ladies remark what a 
powerful, handsome, interesting man he is. The by- 
standers are scandalised that anyone should be so 
lost to propriety as to find good looks in a murderer. 
A priest who stands by and understands the heart 
explains that it all comes of the corruption of the 
upper classes. This illustrates one abstraction. These 
people see only the murderer in the prisoner. They 
take no account of his upbringing, the traits of char- 
acter he has inherited, the previous harsh sentence for 
some trivial offence that embittered him gainst society. 
But, besides the coromon-sense practical people among 
the crowd, there are the idealists and sentimentalists. 
They see nothing of the murderer in the unhappy 
man, but only the scapegoat of an unjust society. 
They shout in his honour and woiild fain throw 
bouquets on the cart that carries him. This iUus- 
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trates the opposite abstraction. These people see only 
what may- be allied in justification of the individui^ 
The outrage on social inatitntions escapes them. 
Finally, there is an old woman from the poor-house 
who is overheard to say as the sunlight strikes upon 

1. the prisoner; "See how sweetly God's gracious sun- 
shine falls upon poor Binder's head I " She means it 
in allusion to the (Jerman proverb that a worthless 
man does not deaerre the sun. That was the multi- 
tude's view of Binder, God thought otherwise, and the 
old woman rec(^nises it. She does not, like the senti- 
mentalist, simply cancel his guilt On the other hand, 
she does not see in him merely the accursed murderer. 
He ia going to pay — ^perhaps rightly — the last penalty 
to human law, but in the judgment passed by society 
upon him, society itself is judged. This is omcrefe 
thinking. The different aides or aspects of the event 
have grown together or coalesced in a higher and a 
truer view. 

What we are called upon to notice in all this is 
that the " abstract " idea is not the more remote and 

. difficult to reach, but the first view that strikes us — 
which is commonly superficial and onesided. Its 
opposite is the concrete idea, which in turn is not what 
first occurs to us, but ia further away, and ia only to 
be reached by a gift of insight, as in the case of the 
old woman, or aa in the case of most of us by a 
strenuous effort of comprehensive thought. Employed 
as descriptions of different species of ethics, we may 
call that kind abstract which is in such a hurry to be 

^ practical that it turns in distaste from the labour of 
impartial thinking, and is content with seeing human 
life in a light which may be aa narrow and one-aided 
as you please, so long as it affords justification for 
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enei^tic action. That ethica, on the other hand, is 
concrete which is determined at all costa to understand 
before it undertakes and is content to postpone prac- 
\ tical results in favour o! a clear and comprehensive 
view of the end that it is sought to attain. It remains 
to be shown that the latter kind instead of being 
hostile to practice is really and in the long run the 
more practical of the two. 

But before attempting to show this, let us ask, 
secondly, in what sense we are to take the word 
"practical." What is meant by "practical ethics"? 
The sense that is in the mind of our critic ie clear. 
Practical ethics are ethics which lay down some prac- 
tical end as a moral duty and exhort to its pursuit. 
But this overlooks the fact that such ends may be 
practical in a twofold sense. They may be practical 
in the sense that they are proposed as aims of conduct 
In this sense any idea may be practical. Any idea 
may be made a motive of action. I have an idea of 
a world in which everyone is comfortable and happy, 
and this idea may become practical in being made an 
end of actioa But clearly amongst such ends there 
will be a difference between those that are really 
practical and those which are not, between those that 
we are justified in believing can be realised and those 
which never can be. However active and enthusi- 
astic a man might be in pursuit of the latter kind, 
it would require a stretch of language to call him 
a practical man. The conclusion ia that practical 
ethics in the full sense of the word is not simply the 
ethics which exhorts to practice, but tie ethica which 
sets before us as worthy ends ideas which are really 
practical in the sense that they are in harmony with 
the deeper aspirations of mankind at large, and must 
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sooner or later be realised in the actual relations of 
human society. How are we to describe such ideas 
in terms of the distinction already drawn ? Are they 
attract or are tbey concrete ? If the kind we called 
at«tract are the kind that are really practical, then the 
man who wishes to be practical will do well to suspect 
the gifts of the ethical society. If, on the other hand, 
we can sacceed in showing that to be practical we 
must be concrete, we shall have established a pre- 
sumption in favour of their utility. Let us see. 

There is undoubtedly a common prejudice that the 
ideas that can be realised in practice must be of the 
kind I have cdled abstract. We cannot drive six 
abreast through Temple Bar, and we cannot get every- 
thing that we wish. We must cut our coat according 
to our cloth, and the cloth is never enough for the 
pattern we should like to cut. It is in the nature of 
thii^ that we should be content with partial success. 
. Practice is made up of compromises, and blessed is 
the man who does not expect too much. 

Now compromise is a large subject, and I do not 
propose to enter on it here. It is sufficient to point 
out that it is one thing to accept the conditions under 
which our ideal of what is best must be realised, it is 
another to give up the hope of ever realisii^ it, and 
settling down contentedly to live from hand to mouth 
without it. The former is compromise in one sensa 
The Greeks would have called it practical wisdom. 
The latter is compromise in another. Modern 
politicians call it opportunism. The admission that 
in practical policy we must go a step at a time is 
therefore in no wise inconsistent with the contention 
that no noble and lasting work was ever done except 
under the inspiration of some distant and for the 
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present unrealiBable idea. And each an ideal, if the 
work IB to be really noble and lasting muat be of the 
kind for which I am contending: it must be a con- 
crete ideal taking in all the elements of the problem 
to be solved. Anything else, however feasible at the 
time it may appear, must tarn out in the end to be 
impradicdMe. The forces of reality are leagued against 
it. However favourable to it the circumstances may 
seem to be, there is no sure footing for it in the actual 
world. With the concrete idea all this is reversed. 
Let a man but have hold of such an idea, the whole 
world may be against him; in the end it will come 
round to him. As Emerson would have said, he has 
hitched bis chariot to a star. He may seem to fail 
He may die without seeing the fmit of his labour. 
But the idea lives, and he may rest in peace. In such 
an idea he has the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. 

History will serve us best in illustration. It ex- 
hibits abstractions on a large scale. I take one or two 
almost at random. Everyone is familiar with the part 
played in the course of the French Bevolution by 
"abstract ideas." Issuing from the brain of that 
prince of abstract thinkers, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
they controlled the whole movement, and had a 
splendid chance. Founded on the historical examples 
of Greece and Bome, preached with all the eloquence 
of the greatest prose writer of his time, dominating 
a great national uprising, accepted as the creed of the 
party that finally triumphed over the storm, here, if 
anywhere, abstract ideas might be expected to succeed. 
And yet it might with truth be said that not one 
of Eousseau's positive proposals succeeded in establish- 
ing itself as an actual institution. 
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Equalljr striking is the example of the idea that 
dominated the succeeding decade — the idea of a French 
Empire founded on the ruins of mitionai liberty in 
Europe. Every circumstance seemed to combine to 
favour its realisation. Yet the whole power of the 
greatest military genius the world has ever seen was 
insufficient to establish the Napoleonic abstraction 
in the face of the forces that concrete reality had at 
its disposal to oppose it. 

These ideas failed because they did not correspond to 
the actual wants of the time. They were not in the 
line of actual prc^ess. There was no place for them 
in the moral order that was then on the point of 
establishing itself amoi^ the nations of Europe. 

If, on the other hand, you desire an example of the 
power of a concrete idea, you may go to Professor 
Seeley's life of Stein, who was Napoleon's contem- 
porary. From the very first the great Prussian minister 
was in contact with reality. He had conceived the 
idea of Nationality in all its depth and complexity as 
the living moral force of the time. He was almost 
alone among the leading men in Europe in his belief 
in it. Even to Goethe, with his nu^nificent humaoi- 
tarianism, it seemed but a thin abstraction. Everything 
was against it. The national rising in Spain was a 
miserable failure. Austria showed no response to it^ 
Euaeia was cold. Yet Stein stuck doggedly to it, and in 
the long run, in spite of incredible discouragement and 
opposition, so far succeeded in organising the national 
feelii^ in Prussia as to prepare the way for the fall 
of Napoleon and lay the foundation of the modem 
Crerman Empire and modem German civilisation. 

Whether the evil influence of abstract ideas may 
not be overruled and in the long run turned to good, 
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as it bos been asserted that the despotism of Kapoleon 
was turned to good Id that it roused the spirit of free- 
dom in the nations of Europe, is another question. 
To the individnal, at any rate, and especially to the 
individual who thirsts to be practical, it is a poor con- 
solation to recognise that the good has trinmphed and 
the concrete world has got its way in spite of, or even 
because of, his efforts to oppose it. 

These Ulustratious are from politica In ethics and 
•^ philosophy the autobiography of John Stuart Mill 
offers an historical illustration. Mill, it wUl be re- 
membered, was brought up by his father in the 
atraitest sect of the Pleasure Philosophy. He was 
trained from his youth up to look for all the law and 
the prophets to the Utilitarian school, especially to its 
great foimder, Jeremy Bentham. Benthun's contribu- 
tion to ethics (as is well known) was not his theory 
that happiness is the end, but that the happiness- 
giving properties of objects and actions may be reduced 
to scientific measurement and that the art of life con- 
sists in the just appreciation of the pleasure value of 
objects of desire. As a devout Benthamite, Mill sought 
to perfect himself in this art and to become a kind 
of professor of it. But the more of an adept he 
became in this moral arithmetic, the further he seemed 
to be from the promised happinesa Measurii^ all 
objects of pursuit by their capacity to give positive 
\ pleasure, the interest in the objects themselves seemed 
to evaporate and life to become sordid and empty. In 
one of the most interesting passf^es in philosophical 
biography he has described the period of moral depres- 
sion which supervened upon this discovery, and from 
which he only finally succeeded in escaping by casting 
aside the pleasure-calculus as a guide to happiness, and 
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throwing himaelf into the concrete interests of lif& 
He explained his expeiience aa an instance of what 
he called the paradox of Hedonism; the paradox, 
>. namely, that to obtain happiness 70a must cease to 
aim at it as an end, " to get it yon must forget it" 
The explanation sufficed to save the credit of the 
school among the followers of Mill, but it could not 
be expected that it would satisfy anyone else. The 
i true explanation, of course, is that pleasure is only one 
* element in well-being, and only by a confusion could 
be mistaken for the whole of it. The idea that it was 
the whole was an abstract idea in the sense for which 
I have contended, and it revealed its ahstractness the 
moment that a consistent attempt was made to apply 
it to practice, by refusing to work at all. 

The bearii^ of these examples on the present argu- 
ment is plain. If in order to be practical in the best 
sense, ideas must be concrete, and if concrete ideas 
cannot, as a role, be had without serious intellectual 
effort, there is at least a presumption in favour of an 
institution one of whose professed objects is to offer 
a hand to anyone who is willing to make the effort 
. required. 

I have tried to establish a general presumption in 
favour of the "abstract" study of ethics. But this 
is not all that may be said : it may be pleaded also 
that rising out of the special character of the time in 
which we live there is at present a special need for 
such a study. 

Our age, we are often told, is an age of transition. 
This means among other things that on many subjects 
that concern the life and destiny of human beings we 
no longer stand where we used to. The old maxims 
and the old authorities that existed to enforce them no 
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longer suffice ua. New ideas of individual life are 
opening up to us, new types of character appeal to us. 
. ^e centre of authority has shifted from the pulpit 
and confessional to the press. 

And what is true of individual is still more ob- 
viously true of social lite. For a eentiiry or more we 
have ceased to see any spedal sacredness ia established 
forms of government, or indeed in any of the fixed 
forma of social or industrial life. Prescription is no 
defence. Every one of them is called upon to submit 
itself to the test of reason and experience. By its 
utility it must stand or falL 

The consequence of all this is that people who are 
io earnest about individual or public duty are beset by 
perplexities that did not trouble an earlier generation. 
They have lost faith in the precedents and authorities 
to which it would have appealed, with the result that 
they are thrown upon their own private judgment in 
N many matters that would have been settled for them' 
in another ^e. Under these circumstances it need 
hardly be said that there is danger of mistake where 
formerly there was none. What predsely the danger 
is and whence it arises is a more difficult question. 
The answer will bring us to our point. We shall pre- 
pare the way for it if we consider for a moment the 
nature and origin of the forms we are leaving behind 
us, and tiie kind of service they performed for our 
ancestors. 

Take first the rel^ous formulee of the ages of faith. 
With all their crudity these continue to impress us 
with the richness and many-sidedness of their contents. 
And this becomes comprehensible when we remember 
that these forms obtained their hold upon mankind 
because they represented many streams of thought 
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and aspiration. The theological doctrmes we find 
epitomiBed in oar articles of religion and confeaeiona 
of faith were the issue of an earnest attempt on the 
part of their framers to grasp the meaning of life in 
all its manifold relationB. It was only natural, accord- 
ingly, that 80 long as they were acquiesced in in their 
\ entirety they should exercise a double influence over 
human thought. In some respects undoubtedly they 
were repressive. This is the side of them that is now 
conmionly emphasised. But in another respect they 
were expansive and in the strictest sense educativa 
To understand them called for an effort in the heliever 
— too great an effort as we now think, considering the 
amount of truth that they contained, yet an effort 
which had its reward in a dignified and comprehensive 
view of human nature.* Similarly the catechisms pro- 
fessed to expound the whole duty of man and present 
us with an ideal of character which we must admit 
was conceived with extraordinary breadth and insight. 

What is true of moral and religious formulae is true 
also of the older forms of social, industrial, and politi- 
cal organisation. They did not, of course, leave room 
for wants that are of recent development, but so far as 
they went they represented in broad outline the organic 
requirements of human life. In the times when they 
were generally accepted there was not much danger that 
essential elements in human nature should fail to have 
justice done them. 

But they are no longer entirely accepted. We have 
outgrown the forms that have hitherto served us. New 

' This waa what led F. D. Maurice into his pandoiiool defence o( 
the Thirty-nine Articles as " gaidiug the student of hnniani^ and 
divinity into a pathway of truth, and pointing out to him the 
diffeient forma of trnth." — L^i, vol. i. p, 624. 
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needs have developed. New classes claim to share the 
proviaion that was made for the old ones. The younger 
generation is knocking at the door. Here and there it 
is ready to pull down the house if admission be refused 
it. All this lays a new obligation upon those whose 
special duty it is as leaders of opinion to recognise 
those new demanda and to point out how they are to 
be satisfied consistently with the maintenance of the 
conditions of order and progress in human society. 
Such persons are called to a new task which can only 
be adequately performed on the basis of a compre- 
hensive review of the elements of ^the problem, in- 
volving nothiim; short of the attempt to reconstruct 
in thought the whole scheme of social life, and to 
justify to the reason forma and institutions that have 
hitherto rested on instinct or interest This, it will be 
admitted, is a hard enough task under any circum- 
stances. But the difficulty is greatly increased under 
the circumstances of pressing practical need, in which, 
as we have seen, it has to be attempted. 

It is precisely here that the above-mentioned danger 
comes in. The danger is lest in our haste to formulate 
the- new ethical creeds and the new programmes of 
political reform we overlook fundamental elements in 
human nature and ignore oi^anic needs. Expressed 
in the terms this paper has tried to make famihar, it 
is lest, overborne by the clamour of those who " know 
in part and prophesy in part," we betray the charge 
entrusted to us by our time, and resign the call " to 
see life steadily and see it whole." 

That this danger is not an Imaginary one is seen in 
the conflict of opinion that exists among would-be 
leaders on many of the most fundamental questions of 
social life. Many of these illustrate what we mean 
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by an abstraction in the field of politics, and may be 
taken as typical of the leading fonuB of abatract ideas 



First we have those who may be said to be abstract 
\ thinkers because they see the whole witiiout seeing 
the parts. An important species undei this class are 
the people who see the end without seeii^ \h% means. 
As a rule they are people who have a high ideal of 
what human life may be, but they are apt to have 
little or no idea of bow their ideal is to be realised. 
The better type of anarchist is an extreme instance 
here. The anarchist is a man who looks forward to 
a time when the law of life shall be the law of liberty, 
when the cumbrous apparatus of law, with its class 
bias, its blunders, and its incitements to crime, will no 
longer exist, when no man shall say, " Know the Lord," 
for all shall know him, and when force and oompidsion 
shall be things of the past. He is an extreme type, 
but to the same brotherhood beloi^ all those who, 
confining themselves to less sudden and sweeping 
changes, set down all our troubles, moral and social, 
to some single economic abomination or group of 
abominations. They have the same ideal as the anar- 
chist, it may be, but it is not law and government 
themselves, but rent, or interest, or profit, or all of 
them tc^ether under the general head of the indi- 
vidual ownership of capital, that is to blame. They 
are the kind of people who stand as "independent" 
candidates, and go to make up independent parties. 
What they may do or become in the future, when they 
have got into touch with fact, it would be vain to 
prophesy. In the meantime they strike one often as 
somewhat impractical, and sometimes as worse. And 
the reason is that they are often abatract thinkers in 
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the sense deacribed. Their ideas are not in touch 
with reality at any point at which force may be pro- 
fitably exercised with a view to improving upon it in 
the direction of their ideal. They have too great a 
contempt for what actually exists to hold parley with 
it at any point, " Things are all wrong." The whole 
established fabric of society is rotten. There is not 
even a sound plank on which they can stand to begin 
the task of setting it right, and so they are apt either 
to fall back into the ranks of the unemployed politician, 
the writer and agitator, and do nothing at all ; or, if 
they set their hand to what other people are doing, to 
be an incalculable and unreliable element, the despair 
of their friends, and the derision of their enemies. 

Shakespeare, who knew everything, knew of this 
type, and the trouble they might be to themselves and 
others in the pursuit of their ends. 

" Fie ou't, O fie," aaye Hamlet, " 'tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed ; thiiiga rank and groea in nature 
Poeseas it merely." 

" The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite 
That ever I was bom to set it right." 

A great deal has been written and said about the 
source of Hamlet's ineffec^iiveneBs. Some have at- 
tributed it to his "native irresolution," others to a 
deep-rooted pessimism, otbwrs to his so-called madness. 
In this difference of learned opinion, perhaps I may 
be permitted to claim him as a case of an abstract 
thinker of the kind I am speaking of. He has noble 
views of things in geneijreil, but is lamentably out of 
touch with the partieulari', It is not that he has been 
at college too long, and '*aa thought too much. He 
has reaUy left it too soon,^and has thought too little. 
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\ A little thoi^ht, like a little knowledge, is a dat^crous 
thing. With Hamlet the coneequence is that he halts 
and heaitatea in action, and when he does act seems to 
abandon himself to the impulse of the moment, and 
to be the victim of mere caprice. And so, instead of 
setting anythii^ right, he sets everything wrong. 

The moral is that our duty to the world is never to 
set everything r^ht, for things are never all wrong. 
If they were it would be a hopeless task to set about 
improvement in any form. Mr. Punch has made us 
laugh at the anarchist who appeals to the British 
policeman when he has got himself into trouble, but 
the caricature contains the profounder suggestion that 
it is, after all, to the s^?^ $uo that the revolutionist 
must appeal as the foundation for the state of things 
which he hopes to establish. It is not only that he 
relies on human nature as it now is — itself the product 
of the old order — as the root from which the new order 
is to spring, hut he uses present laws and institutions, 
a free press and public platforms, posts and railways, 
parliaments and policemen, as the means of propa- 
gating the knowledge of it and preparing the way for 
its acceptance. This criticism is not, of course, meant 
to justify obstruction or indifference to progress. 
Though all can never be wrong — the existence of even 
one faithful soul to rec<^ise it as wrong or to protest 
(gainst it means that something, at least, is right — yet 
there is always something wrong somewhere, which 
each of us probably was bom to set right. But the 
point to notice is that it is always a very definite 
thing, whether a defect in our own character or a defect 
in our neighbour's drains. When we examine it, more- 
over, we shall probably find that it is not something 
wholly new we are required to do, hut something in 
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the line of what has been already done, developing and 
extending to a new caae a principle already rec<^iaed. 
A second type, which is even commoner than the 
man who sees the whole without seeii^ the parts, the 
. end without the means, is the man who contrariwise 
sees the part without seeing the whole. 

As an example of this abstraction, we may take the 
man who sees one thing wrong here, another there, but 
has no clear idea of what is right as a whole, or of the 
direction in which progress ought to move. He sees 
marks of social disease at this point or at that, but has 
no articulate conception of what Social hecdtk in the 
long run means. And so when he sets to work upon a 
remedy he is apt to be like the doctor who treats the 
symptoms instead of the disease. As the former type 
may usually be known by their contempt for law and 
government, the people I am now speaking of may 
usually be recognised by their ex^^rated faith in the 
mechanism of parliament. They aim rather at altering 
the law than at altering the law-giver. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is in bad odour with the newer school of philo- 
sophical radicals. He has been roundly and, as I think, 
r^btly denounced on account of his abstract and 
doctrinaire individualism. And yet there is this of 
truth at the bottom of bis denunciation of laws and 
law-givers, that hasty legislation dealing with isolated 
evils is not unlikely in suppressing one only to create 
another. Mr. Spencer draws the conclueion that since 
be \^^ 80 likely to do mischief by legislation we had 
thinker ot'^^r cease to legislate altogether. The argu- 
views of thipot, of course, support this conclusion, but 
touch with the'^ reminder of the obligation politicians 
at college too id'^^ ^^^^ before they proceed to l^islate, 
has really left it ^ concrete a view as possible of the 
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purpose for which a new Act is devised and the cir- 
cnmstances vmder which it works. 

One or two difficulties raised by the above contention 
remain to be considered. After the example juet quoted, 
it may suggest itself to some that my indictment is, 
after all, not against these particular extremes of ten- 
dency alone, but against all party or sectional action 
whatsoever. For is not every party and every opinion 
that has a name at all marked with the same ooe-sided- 
ness I Do not all the names by which leading schools 
of moralists and reformers are known conceal such 
abstractions as we have been speaking of ? Are not 
one set of abstractions indicated by individualist, 
conservative, moderate; another by socialist, liberal, 
progressive ? One set by realist, utilitarian, naturalist ; 
another by idealist, mystic, supematuralist ? And if 
this is so, will it not be safer for us to keep clear of 
them alt(^etber, and refuse to call oarselves by any of 
them? 

The fact is undoubtedly true. These names strictly 
taken do conceal abstractions. But it is to be noted 
that the defect in question attaches not to names of 
schools of moralists and politicians alone, but to names 
of any kind. Logic, as we know, divides names into 
concrete names and abstract names, but the truth ia 
^ that all names are abstract. It is of the nature of 
names to be abstract, for they all indicate only one 
side or aspect of the thing they denote. If, therefore, 
we are going to wait till we can find a name which will 
express everything we are before we consent to call 
ourselves anything, we shall have to be content to 
remain nameless. The one-sidedneas of a name is in 
re^ty no reason why we should refuse to call ourselves 
by it, if we find ourselves in general sympathy with 
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the party which adopts it. It is, on the other hand, a 
very good reason why we should be on our guard 
against the one-sidednesa of thought which the name 
suggests. The penalty that attaches to the neglect of 
this precaution iUuatrates a peculiar attribute of ab- 
stractions which has often been pointed out. I have 
already said that abstract ideas are impractical ideas. 
Circumstances are sure to defeat them. But this is not 
aU. It requires to be added that they defeat themselves. 
For abstractions are a kind of extreme, and like 
extremes, they tend to meet. It is impossible for me 
at this stage in my paper to illustrate this property of 
abstractions with any fulness. I may, however, in 
passing, refer to a familiar example of it We shall 
all admit that there is such a thing as extreme in- 
dividualism. One of the marks of it is that it is 
chiefly effective in promoting socialism. The extreme 
individualist stands in practice and theory by the 
rights of property in the most exclusive sense. But 
the effect of this on the general public is merely to 
undermine the respect for property, on which all the 
so-called rights must ultimately rest, and so to play 
into the hands of the socialist. And the same is true 
in another way of extreme socialism. What is more 
common than to see ardent socialists advocating, as 
a cure for starvation-wages, communistic palHatives, 
which, if widely applied, could only have the effect of 
weakening the general movement in the direction of 
better pay, and so playing into the hands of the 
individualist ! 

This paper will not have been addressed to an 
English audience if it has not su^ested to some, as a 
final objection to the contention it urges, that it is 
after all the merest commonplace. "You are only 
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elsboratmg with a great deal of nnaeceesarj Sourish 
the truism that we must look at both sides of the 
shield, and consider all questions that come before as 
from every available point of view. Iq life and 
politics, eapeciallj, we have to remember that we have 
to do with all sorts and conditions of men, and with 
all varieties of taste. We must be prepared, then, for 
a little of everTthiug — a little realism and a little 
idealism, a little socialism and a little individualism, a 
touch of optimism to give dignity, and a touch of 
pessimism and of the devil to give a relish to our 
opinions. We are to go a certain way with the 
advocates of all these doctrines, hut ' not too far.' " 
Well, perhaps I do mean partly this, bat I mean a 
good deal more. For it is possible to look at both 
sides of the shield without seeing them both as sides 
of the same shield, and it is possible to see many 
aspects of a question, and to see how people might 
differ upon it, without seeing how the different aspects 
complement one another in the whole that is broken 
up between them. It is this comprehensive view for 
-v which I have been putting in a plea. In this view we 
not only see the various sides, we v/nite them. In order 
to do so we must not merely go round and round, we 
must take our stand at the centre, and this centre, in 
morals and politics, as I have tried to show, is nothing 
else than human character itself. 

In advocating the importance of taking such a stand 
with a view to effective practice, I must not, of course, 
be understood to be requiring that all would-be re- 
formers should leave the platform and the committee- 
room and devote themselves to an arduous course of 
philosophy. In reform, as elsewhere, we must have 
division of labour, and those who are the beet thinkers 
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may likely enough be unfitted for effective action. 
My contention ia that if they are, it will be for other 
reasons than the nature of their ideas, and that thoae 
whoee profeseion it is to carry ideas into practice will 
not be the worse, but in every way the better for 
poBBeaaing themselves by every means in their power 
of the results of the best thinking on the ends and 
ideals of human life. 

Ethical societies aim, as I understand them, at 
bringing these results within the reach of busy people, 
so that he who runs may read. In pursuing this aim 
they may require to have recourse to propositions of 
a high degree of generality — if you like, of abstract- 
neas. In this respect their teaching will be colourless 
and forbidding. "Philosophy," says Hegel, "paints 
her grey in grey," and this is not less true of ethical 
philosophy than of philosophy in general. But in 
stating its formulse, and calling upon thinking people 
to understand them, ethics is not' forsaking reality 
and losing touch with practice. On the contrary, its 
most recent formulas represent the attempt to rise 
above the half-truths of current reflection, to embrace 
more of reality, and so by setting man's life in a truer 
perspective to give it greater significance. So far from 
its being a matter of indifference to practice with what 
ideas we approach the problems of individual and 
social life, it is this that makes all the difference. 
" Conception," Bays Walter Pater, " fundamental brain- 
work, that is what makes all the difference in art." 
And what is true of fine art in general is, I venture to 
think, equally true of that finest of all the arts, the 
art of life. 
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MOKE than any event in the memory of the present 
generation — more than the American War of the 
sixties, more even than the Home Eule proposals of 
the eighties — the present war has come with a sword 
into onr midst. It has searched the hearts and tried 
the reins not only of the great political parties of the 
State, but of more homc^eneous groups of politicians, 
which we have hitherto been accustomed to think of 
as boond together in " solid simplicity." At first the 
controversy was chiefly confined to the circumstances 
out of which the war arose, but as it has gone on it 
has come more and more to turn upon the meaning 
and justification of the whole policy that goes by the 
name of Imperialism. This is as it should be. No 
question can be conceived which more vitally concerns 
the future well-beii^ of the nation, and we might say 
of the world. The sooner, therefore, we can get away 
from the heated atmosphere of current controversy, 
and turn to the wider issues that have been brought to 
the front by it with the sincere desire to understand 
them, the better for ns as a nation. The present 
article is an attempt to consider, without reference 
to South African politics, or party polities of any kind, 
two questions which everyone will admit are funda- 
mental. First, what is the meaning of the thing we 

' FartnigtUly Stvitu), Angust, 1800. 
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call Imperialism? and secoDd, what ought to be our 
attitude towarda it ? 

In trying to find an answer to the former of these 
questions, the first thing that stnkes us is, that 
Imperialism is not new, but may be said to hare come 
into existence with our empire itself. Sir John Seeley 
has shown that if we would understand the meaning 
of English history in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, we must see it in the light of the 
great struggle that was going on between the nations 
of Europe, and especially of the great duel between 
England and France for the possession of the Kew 
World, and with it for a place among the great Powers 
of the future. The world-wide character of the wars 
of the period is seen in the places of their battles — 
Arcot, the He^bts of Abraham, the Nile, the Ohio. 
Even the Continental War that goes by the name was 
not really for the " Spanish Succession," but for succes- 
sion to the new empire across the seas. Seeley adds, 
indeed, that during that period we conquered and 
peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind. 
But thifi is only partly true. The leading men of the 
time were well aware of what they had done, and of 
its importance for the English nation. Tory politicians 
had theii own ideas as to the way the new acquisitions 
should be governed, but they had no doubt at all as to 
their value. Even Eadicals like Dr. Priestley assumed 
the retention of the colonies as an axiom of their 
political creed. But in order to understand bow the 
wider outlook had taken possession of the h^her mind 
of the nation in the third quarter of the e^hteenth 
century, we must go to the speeches of the great 
Whig politician, Edmund Burke. It has never, I 
think, been sufficiently recognised (partly, perhaps, 
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because Burke's most popular bi<^rapher ia also the 
biographer of Richard Cobden) that all the greatest of 
these speeches, that on Preseni DisctnUerUs, on Con- 
ciliation with America, and the whole aeries upon our 
conduct in India, were inspired by this lai^r outlook. 
Through all, Burke has his eye on the new position we 
occupied among the nations and the new duties it 
imposed. To him, at least, if to no one else, our 
dependencies appeared as "the first, the dearest, the 
most delicate objects of the internal policy of this 
empire." 

While the Imperial sentiment is thus a creation of 
the eighteenth century, the form it has assumed to-day 
can only be understood in the l^ht of the phases 
through which it has passed in the interval — the 
remarkable eclipse which it underwent in the early 
part of the present century, and the equally remark- 
able development that has taken place in our own 
time. How are we to explain these changes— en- 
thusiasm passii^ into indifference, and finally into 
hostility, to the very idea of an empire, and then again 
developing into a consuming passion ? 

The first is comparatively easy to understand. 
Though the leading political authors and writers were 
perfectly conscious of the new destiny of England as 
a nation, the people at large remained absent-minded, 
and still thought of England as an island power, " in 
a great pond, a swan's nest." This view was further 
confirmed both by the actual distance that divided her 
from her colonists, and by the prevailing sentiment 
with which they were r^arded. To Burke, as we 
have seen, they were the " dearest, the most delicate 
objects of our policy " ; but to the great mass of the 
people of England they were dissenters and refugees 
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who had forsaken home aud country in guest of a 
liberty it had denied to them. In final confirmation 
of this view there came the logic of fact, "the only 
kind of reasoning," as Jowett used to say, " that points 
to the true tendencies of things " ; and the separation 
of the American colonies seemed to set its seal to the 
well-known epigram of Tuigot, that " colonies are like 
fmits that drop ofif when they are ripe." 

But the s%nificance of the change in the succeeding 
generation can only he fully understood when taken in 
connection with the utilitarianism, practical and philo- 
sophical, that was its leading characteristic To the 
utilitarian in every period colonies have appeared in 
the light of "commercial assets," whose value to the 
mother country has consisted in the command they 
give her of their markets. When, therefore, it was 
proved by Adam Smith that the monopoly our colonies 
promised us was no real advantage, there seemed no 
longer any valid reason why we should trouble our- 
selves further on their behalf, and Bentham could 
bring the whole force of his powerful rhetoric to prove 
that a nation had no interest as it had no right, and 
indeed no power, to retain them. Let people cease to 
regard them with "the greedy eye of fiscality," and 
they would soon cease to regret the loss of them ; a 
view which received a sort of sacramental authority 
for succeeding Eadicals by being embalmed in James 
Mill's celebrated article upon Colonies, in the Encyelo- 
p<edia BrUannica of the time. It ia true that John 
Stuart MilJ, in the next generation, took a wider view, 
advocating the retention of our colonial empire as a 
guarantee of -peace and free trade, and as likely to 
strengthen thevmoral iuflueuce in the counsels of 
Europe of " the power which, of all in existence, best 
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nnderstands liberty ; and whatever may have been its 
errors in the past, haa attained to more of conscience 
and moral principle in its dealings with foreigners 
than any other great nation seems either to conceive 
as possible or recognise as desirable." But this "im- 
perialist" view was powerless against the risii^ tide 
of Manchesterism, which took up and carried to ite 
lexical issue the earlier form of the utilitarian doctrine. 
According to the view that bad come to be prevalent 
in the middle classes in these years, the destiny of 
England was to become the workshop of the world, its 
dense city populations compensated for the loss of the 
beauties of nature and freer forms of life by the cheap- 
ness of coal and calica In such a "calico millennium" 
there was clearly no place for the luxury of colonies, 
much less of an Indian Empire. And though the 
opinions of John Bright, the greatest of this school, 
have been much misrepresented, there can be no doubt 
that on the whole he exercised in this respect a narrow- 
ing influence on the national imf^natioQ, and carried 
on into our own time, with a growing weight of 
authority, the ideas accepted as axiomatic by the early 
Badicals. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that this indiSerence was confined to any one school 
or party. There is a story told of Lord Falmerston, 
the least provincial of Ministers, that having on one 
occasion at a Cabinet meeting a difficulty in finding 
anyone who would take the post of Colonial Secretary, 
he finally remarked that he supposed he must take it 
himself, and, turning to Sir Arthur Helps, who was 
present, asked him to come upstairs after the meeting 
was over and "show him where these places were." 
The contrast between this and the present day is 
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sufficiently obvious, and brings ua to the question of 
the cauBes of so remarkable a change. 

Many explanationa have been offered by speakers 
and writers in the last few months. A common 
opinion is, that it was the work of Disraeli; Lord 
Salisbury attributes it to the Primrose League; Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to the Fabian Society. But influences 
such as these, so far as they are connected with it at 
all, are only flies upon the wheel They have not made 
the dust, far less the wheel itself. They are all part 
of a wider movement which, when we closely regard 
it, we shall find, I think, to be nothing less than the 
Spirit of the Century itself now taking bodily shape 
and meeting us in a new form of national conscious- 
ness at the end of it. And if we ask what the burden 
of this spirit is, and where we are to look for its 
growing expression, we can beet reply by pointing to 
the great writers who, as the " soul of their age," have 
best understood it. I can only here indicate one or 
two great names and passages. 

For the first clear note of its meaning we must go, 
I believe (as for so much that is needful for the true 
understanding of ourselves), to Groethe. In two well- 
known passages he strikes it with startling clearness. 
The first is at the end of FatM, the second at the end 
of Willulm Meister. In both of these he indicates the 
spirit of industry, organisation, civilisation, as the 
hope of mankind. In both he suggests the mission of 
Europe to carry this beyond the seas and make the 
world into a home. " Let us hasten," cries Lenardo in 
the latter, "to the shore of the ocean and convince 
ourselves what boundless spaces are still lying open to 
activity. It has been aaid, and over f^ain said, where 
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I am well is my country ! Sut this consolatory saw 
were better worded, where I am useful is my country." 

But the Germany to which Ckiethe spoke was as yet 
unprepared for his message. It had a nation to create 
at home before looking for an empire abroad. Eng- 
land, however, was in a different poeition, and it was 
Carlyle's merit to have first caught the note that 
Goethe had sounded and to have applied it to our- 
selves. If there is any single name more than another 
that represents the ideas for which our new imperialism 
stands, it is Carlyle's. It was the great £mpire- builders 
of the past, the Cromwells and the Fredericks, that 
attracted his attention as an historian. It is the call 
of our own lands across the seas to which he gives 
voice in Ms political wridi^ 

"This poor nation, painfully dark about said tasks and 
the way of doing them, means to keep ita colonies, never- 
theless, as things which somehow or other must have a 
value, were it better seen into. They are portions of the 
general earth where the children of Britain now dwell; 
where the gods have so far sanctioned our endeavonr as to 
say that they have a right to dwell. England will not 
readily admit that her own children are worth nothing but 
to be flung out of doors t England, looking on hei Colonies, 
can Bay, 'Here are lands and seas, spice-lands, corn-lands, 
timber-lands, overarched by Zodiacs and stars, clasped by 
many sounding seas ; wide spaces of the Maker's building, 
fit for the cradle yet of mighty Nations and their Sciences 
and Heroisma. Unspeakable deliverance and new destiny 
of thousandfold expanded manfulneas for all men dawns 
out of the future here, to me has fallen the godUke task of 
initiating all that : of me and of my Colonies, the abstruse 
future asks : Are you wise enough for so sublime a destiny % 
Ate you too foolieh!"i 

^ Th« New Domiing StruL ISGO. 
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But even Carlyle, in England, was as yet a voice 
crTing in the wilderness. Two things were still want- 
ing to give wings to his words — means of communica- 
tion and a true political connection. Bat at the very 
time that Carlyle was writing, the first of these wants 
was on the point of being supplied ; the " organic 
filaments" ot the dispersed English race were be- 
ginning to come together. New arteries and nerve 
systems were beginning to be formed. The first 
steamer to Australia ran in 1852, the first cable was 
opened in 1872, and by 1879, the date of the cable to 
South Africa, connection had been established over the 
whole group. It is perhaps Kiplii^s happiest stroke 
to have fixed on " Beep Sea Cables " as the symbol of 
the unity of the English race. 

Political connection has been of slower growth. Bat 
already in the thirties the foundation had been laid in 
Canada of a new form of Federal union, and when, hy 
the British North American Act of 1867, the Dominion 
ot Canada was created on a plan that baa since proved 
completely successful, the problem here also may be 
said, in principle at least, to have been solved. 

It is dif&cult and, indeed, fallacious to attempt to 
fix a particular date for the birth of a movement such 
as that we are discussing, but it cannot be said to have 
attained any great depth or cohesion till the early 
eighties. This was the date of the great awakening 
that followed the death of Grordon. This was also the 
date of the publication of two books which, more than 
anything else, brought home to the reading public the 
new outlook of our country. Seeley's Sxpansion of 
Engla-nd was published in 1883, and Froude's Oceana 
in 1885. Two things are interesting with respect to 
these books in connection with the present sketch. 
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The coloDies are do longer fruits that drop off when 
they axe ripe. Both writers consciously alter the 
metaphor, preferring that of leaves and branches that 
nourish while they spread the inflnence of the tree; 
or, better still, of the banyan tree, whose branches 
root themselves in the ground and add support to the 
parent stem. In the second place the ailment from 
America is turned. America is no longer an argument 
for separation, but for retention. It has shown how 
political union may be maintained over an immense 
territory. It has proved, further, that it may be worth 
while going to war to maintain it. During the last 
decade the ideas of these historians have been carried 
far and wide by the foundation of Imperial Federation 
and kindred leagues, and by the spread of a new form 
of literature to which poets, journalists, novelists, civil 
servants, soldiers, anthropologists, have contributed, 
making lis more familiar with India, I^ypt, Africa, 
and Burmah than with the West of Ireland or the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

I have connected the great movement in the midst 
of which we find ourselves with the spirit to which 
Goethe appeals when he summoned Europe to the 
work of peopling and organising the world, and which 
Carlyle saw had its readiest instroment in the British 
nation. The question may still be raised, whether this 
is not a lying spirit, and whether we are wise in 
following its guidance. Wisdom is justified of its 
children. It ia justified, too, of its parents. " Our 
Imperialism," it may be argued, "does not derive much 
justification from either. It has been begotten in 
greed and treachery, and in endless, unrecorded 
slaughter. It has produced, and is likely to produce, 
an endless progeny of similar horrors. Its opponents 
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have included not only the supporters of a pinchbeck 
utilitarismsm, but the greatest men of the century, 
those who have stood for peace and good-will among 
men, freedom and justice among peoples. All that 
has been said makee Imperialism more comprehensible ; 
it does not justify it. Granted that our material and 
political discoveries have proved to us how our colonies 
can be held together. They teU us nothing— are quite 
irrelevant to the problem — of the government of four 
hundred million human beings of every race by a 
handful of Europeans. We had no light to undertake 
this duty. We have no means of performing it. The 
attempt only plunges us deeper in the crimes of the 
past; distracts attention from needed home reforms, 
and presses on the masses of the people with an ever- 
growing burden of taxation." 

Although this view is probably not widely held at 
the present moment, it seems so reasonable in itself, 
and has the support of so great names, that it deserves 
every consideration. I shall state, as shortly as I can, 
wherein I think it is in error not only from a practical 
but from an ethical point of view. In the ethics of 
human affairs there are two questions that require 
always to be clearly distinguished : How did the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves arise ? and What 
do these circumstances require of ns ? With r^ard 
to the former, it is irrelevant to ask what with our 
present knowledge and present standards we should 
have done. Only to a very limited extent, even in 
private life, have we chosen the responsibilities of our 
situation in the l^ht of present standards. They have 
grown out of actions often thoughtlessly, perhaps 
imprudently or even wickedly, undertaken. The good 
man does not think of repudiating them on that 
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account. He is, on the contrary, the readier to accept 
them in all their fulness. A fartiori is a nation tied 
to its past. To repudiate its responsibilities, to retire 
from tasks it has undertaken, however thoi^htleaslj 
at the time, iB the poorest sort of corporate re- 
pentance. In the case of an Empire like ours this 
would be a crime outweighing all we have committed 
in creating it. The question is not whether we were 
right in undertaking all it involves, but bow best we 
shall perform it. 

In order to answer this question with ajtj profit, 
the first essential is to have a clear understanding of 
what the task precisely is. Mistake on this point will 
be fatal. Yet our ideas on the subject are commonly 
of the vagueet. We think, indeed, of our Empire as 
an amalgam of seli-goveming colonies and dependent 
or protected states, but we seldom realise the differ- 
ence in the kind and extent of the responsibility 
entailed by these different elements. In respect to 
the first, the problem is mainly political, the dis- 
covery, namely, of a system of government which, 
while extending the Anglo-Saxon form of liberty, will 
keep the members of the Empire in organic connection 
with one another. In spite of our recent success in 
Canada and Australia, it would be rash to suggest 
that this problem has been finally solved. Ireland 
at home, and South Africa abroad, are sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. Yet it is a problem of 
comparatively limited extent; it is one, moreover, of 
essentially the same nature as that to the successful 
solution of which England, from the days of the 
Heptarchy, has been progressively approximating. 
I'he other task is of an entirely different kind and 
of immensely wider extent. It is not political, but 
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mainly social and educational. It is coucemed not 
with the government of a few million Europeans in 
accordance with European traditions, but the re- 
construction of the moral, industrial, and political 
ideas of some four or five hundred millions of souls 
of every race and religion and at every st^e of 
civilisation except our own. The thought of it might 
well staler us, so unprecedented is it in size, so 
unprecedented in character, so unlike any for which 
we have as yet shown any national aptitude. I lay 
stress on all this, not by way of discouragement from 
the attempt to grapple with it, but to indicate the 
necessity of bringing the best qualities of our race to 
bear upon the problem that is before us. The chief 
requisites are Coun^ to face and Wisdom to execute 
our self-imposed task. The importance of realising 
what these severally involve must be my excuse for 
dwelling upon them. 

1. Let us be quite clear in the first place as to what 
the cour£^ is of which we are speaking. It is as 
different as may be from current jingoism. It differs 
from it not only in the motive that inspires it, but 
in the temper to which it is allied. Genuine courage, 
as Aristotle pointed out long ago, differs from counter- 
feit in the nobility of its object. The courage of 
which I am now speaking must draw its inspiration 
from no less an object than the development of human 
faculty in something like a quarter of the inhabitants 
of the globe. Bj^ of some kind, it may be admitted, 
is a condition of the attainment of this object, troM 
may be its effect, but neither can be the leading 
motive of the nation.that is courteous in the sense 
described. It differs from jingoism, further, in its 
temper. It must be as remote from a rash ex- 
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pansionism as from a craven timidity. We can never 
too often remind oiireelves that there is nothing 
inherently permanent about an Empire such as ours. 
Its very growtii brings its own lesson with it, teaching 
ufi that rtie Empire which we have gained, Portugal, 
Holland, Spain, France, have lost ; none of them, if we 
are to believe the historians, from any inherent lack of 
the spirit of enterprise, but the first two because their 
empires were founded on too narrow a basis — the 
last two (to quote Sir John Seeley) for no other reason 
than that " they had too many irons in the fire." The 
wealth of England is, of course, incomparably greater 
than any which these states had at command, but it 
is not inexhaustible. She also has a narrow basis. 
She also has many irons in the fire. Becent events 
have shown how her resources in men, in administra- 
tive organisation, even in money, may be strained. 
One element in the Imperial caution which all this 
su^ests is the spirit of Conciliation, The word has 
fallen into disrepute in these days by reason of its 
special application, but the thing itself is as necessary 
as in the days of Burke's great speech. The arguments 
in favour of it and the objections to the spirit of 
violence, which is its opposite, are the same as they 
were then, and can never be too often recalled. Force 
is a temporary expedient : " A nation is not governed 
which is perpetually to be conquered." It is uncertain 
in its operation : " terror is not always the effect of 
force." It impairs the object it endeavours to pre- 
serve : " the thing you fought for is not the thing 
you recover, but depreciated, sunk, wasted, consumed 
in the contest" And the spirit of conciliation that is 
necessary in dealing with dependent peoples is not 
less necessary in our relations with our neighbours in 
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Europe. I do not admit that we hold our Empire 
by the mdnlgeiice of our neighbours, but I am per- 
fectly sure we can never make it a success without 
their friendship. Here, too, we have much to learn ; 
and there has been nothing more statesmanlike in the 
recent utterances of politicians than Lord Kosebery's 
emphaais on the necessity of securing the acquiescence, 
if not the co-operation, of other nations. 

2. The second of the two conditions I have men- 
tioned is, that we should be prepared to bring our 
best intelligence to bear on the real problem as above 
defined, in order to arrive at some clear idea as to 
the principles on which we ought to proceed. In the 
history of our past dealings with subject races two 
phases of policy are cle^y distinguishable. There 
was the long period during which we did nothing as 
ft nation either for negro or Indian. Writing of India 
in 1788, Burke could say, "England has erected no 
churches, no hospitals, no schools, has built no bri^s, 
made no roads, cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs. 
Should we be driven out this day nothing would 
remain to tell that it bad been possessed by anything 
better than the ourang-outang or the tiger." But in 
the early part of this century all this was changed. 
We b«^an to think of the n^ro as a fellow-Christian ; 
we deliberately adopted the policy of Europeanising 
India. Much, however, has happened since then, and 
grave doubts have b^un to beset lis, not only as to 
the adequacy (about this there can be no two opinions), 
but as to the principle of the means we have hitherto 
employed. As to one part of this mission of civilisa- 
tion there need, of course, be no hesitation — viz. the 
spread of European ideas of truth and justice, and 
again of European science. Justice is justice, and 
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science ia acience, all the world over. The one is the 
bafiia of the moral, aa the other of the material well- 
being of any people. But to applf European ideas 
in these departmeutfi is one thing, to make European 
ideas the basis of all that is taught in schools and 
colleges is another, and it ia here that the doubt 
arises. Are these nations fit for the education we 
are giving them ? have they capacity enough to 
make it worth our while to give it? Granting that 
they have the capacity, are we setting about the task 
of developing it in the right way ? The results of 
recent study of native life go a long way in providing 
an answer to these two questions, as favourable to our 
hopes in the one case as it is unfavourable in the 
other. They go to show; on the one hand, the wealth 
of human capacity that underUes the most unpromising 
material, and on the other the almost complete failure 
of the efforts hitherto employed, whether by missions 
or governments, to develop it. To take a single 
passage on the former subject, from one who was a 
pioneer in scientific methods of study. Speaking of 
the Gold Coast negro, not (one would have thought) 
a very hopeful subject, Miss Kingsley wrote : — 

"The true negro is, I believe, by for the better man 
than the Asiatic; he is physically superior, and he is 
moT.e like an EngliBhmBa than the Asiatic ; he is a logical, 
practical man, with feelings that are a credit to him and 
are particularly strong in the direction of property; he 
has a way of thinking he has rights, whether he likes 
to use them or no, and frill fight for them when he ia 
driven to it His make of mind is exceedingly like the 
make of mind of thouBauds of Englishmen of the stand-no- 
nonsenae, Englishmsn's-house-is-his-castle type. Yet withal 
a law-abiding man, loving a live lord, holding loudly that 
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women should be kept in their place, yet often grieTOUsl; 
henpecked by hia wives and little better than a bIbto to 
his mother, whom he loves with a love he gives to none 

other," 

But while the beat evidence thus goes to show that 
the children of our Empire have all the necessary 
stuff, it also goes to prove that we have hitherto failed 
to work it to much profit. Travellers like Mary 
Kiugsley, joumaliata like G. W, Steevens, students like 
Sir Alfred Lyall, all give the same account. The more 
intelligent of the natives divide themselves into two 
classes — those who are sullenly hostile to European 
ideas as portending dissolution to their cherished 
CUBtoms, and those who take to them with avidity 
aa likely to pay. Education in the case of the latter 
class consists of a thin veneer of European ideas 
sufficient to destroy the beliefs and sentiments that 
gave the mind a hold on the realities of life, but 
wholly insufficient to provide it with anythii^ that 
can take their placa Like the young lady from the 
Cameroona • Miss Kingsley tells of, they learn every- 
thing, but it amounts to nothing. Deep-rooted customs 
and superstitions as in Africa, ancient philosophical 
faiths as in India, are being replaced by the cast-oEf 
clothing of orthodox European sects, or a superficial 
acquaintance with European science and its too frequent 
accompaniment, European materialism. 

The mistake, of course, is that in setting about the 
education of these people we have taken no trouble to 

1 Asked vh&t they had taught at the Mission School nhere she 
bad been educated, she replied, " Eberyting." Aaked what ahe had 
Uarrud, she gave the same answer. "Then, of co^se, yon know the 
answer to a question that has long puzzled me, why you are black," 
said Miaa K. "Oh yaasi" was tbe answer; "it ia because one 
of my pa's pas saw dem Patriarch Noah wtTOut his clothes." 
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UDderstaad the people ve are edu&atmg. We have 
not yet taken to heart and applied abroad what we 
have knowD for the lost half-centvuy at home, that 
there can be no true education where the ideas we aim 
ab imparting stand in no oi^anic connection with the 
ideas already there. We have Child Study Asaociations, 
based upon this conception of education, and a whole 
literature of child paychology in England. What is 
wanted is a Child Study Association on a large scale, 
of which every civil servant and teacher in India and 
Africa shall be members, for the sympathetic study of 
the Children of our Empire. For of all the prophecies 
to which we can commit ourselves this surely is the 
least uncertain, that we shall make do headway, nor 
accomplish anything of any value to our subjects, to 
ourselves, or to the world without it. 

It is here that our main problem lies, for it is just 
here, aa already sn^ested, that the natural advantages 
we have hitherto possessed are likely to fail us. So 
lot^ as it is a question of order, discipline, administra- 
tion, the Anglo-Saxon combination of patience and 
pluck, enei^ and adaptability to circumstances, give 
us probably an advantt^e over any other nation. It is 
when we come to more delicate tasks, such as education 
and social reconstruction, requiring higher refinements 
of insight, tact, and sympathy, that our national genius 
is apt to forsake us. This is, of course, no reason why 
we should despair of them. It is a reason, however, 
why we should bring all our intelligence to bear upon 
the problem of discovering the best that is known 
as to the right method of proceeding about them, 
and the most fitting instruments for their accomplish- 
ment. 

la all this (end and means alike as so conceived) a 
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wicked and vainglorious dream ? Ten or twenty years 
ago it might well have seemed so. We had then no 
solid accomplishment to which to point But this can 
no longer be said. There is one comer of the world in 
which results have been achieved, the B^nificance of 
which can hardly be over-eetimated. The case of I^ypt 
has shown what British administration can achieve 
when it takes its stand on the principle that in foreign 
as in home policy the good of the subject is the first 
object of government, when it has the courage to grasp 
and undertake all that the situation requires for this 
object, when it is prepared to bring the best intelligence 
of the nation to bear on the task it has undertaken, and 
when, without flinching from the policy the circum- 
stances dictate, it uses every opportunity to conciliate 
the better elemente of European opinion. The details 
of this masterly piece of work are to be found, as every- 
one knows, in Sir Alfred Milner's ETigland in Egypt, a 
book which illustrates from every department of admin- 
istration what Imperiahsm can be at its best, and what 
it must be if it would be anything at all. It has, 
perhaps, least to tell us on what I have ventured to 
indicate as the central problem of the future, the recon- 
ciliation of Western science and culture with Eastern 
modes of thought. Yet here, also, there is much that 
is instructive and much that is hopeful in the methods 
adopted in Egypt. Even in respect to that most diffi- 
cult of all problems, the reconciliation of science and 
religion, the narrative is not without a hint as to one, 
at least, of the directions in which a solution may be 
sought. A story is told of an English engineer who, in 
a particularly dry year, saved the crops of thousands of 
the people of Upper Egypt by his prompt energy and 
unremitting labour, llieir joy was unbounded, and 
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nothing would content them, at the suhsequent Thanks- 
giving Celebration that waa held in the chiel Mosqne of 
the district, but that the EngliahmaD shoold be present. 
This was an nnheard-of thin^ but snch was the grati- 
tude of the people that the most deep-rooted super- 
stition was overcome, and the stranger not ooly^ was 
permitted, but compelled, to share in their worship. 
Beligion and science were for once reconciled. And 
after all, one maj ask, why not ? For is not the 
essence both of science and religion, whether in the 
East or West, the same ? The aim and essence of 
science, both moral and material, is to secure that 
justice shall be done, and that the forces of nature 
from the enemy shall become the friend of man. What 
else than this is the essence also of religion ? If we 
are to believe the Eastern prophet, this too is " to do 
justice and love mercy," 
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THE present age is frequently spoken of as the age 
of science. In so describing it we usually have in 
mind the great inventions that have given us our pre- 
sent command over physical nature, and added to the 
material resources of civilisation the steam engine, the 
printii^ press, the electric telegraph. But the appli- 
cation of the scientific method has been not less re- 
markable in all that concerns social life than in what 
concerns our material surrotrndings. One by one the 
great arts that have to do with the improvement of the 
conditions of social life and happiness — law, education, 
government — have been brought under its infiuence. To 
this group beloi^ the important branch of administra- 
tion represented by this Association. In the century 
which has just closed-r^most within our own memory 
— the administration of poor relief has been brought 
within the domain of science, and short as has been 
its career under the new regime, it can already show 
resolts as definitely marked and as important for the 
happiness of the community' as those attained in any 
other department of human effort. Diminished num- 
bers and cost are not necessarily, of course, a test of 
improved administration. But, taken along with other 

> Paper read at the meetiiig of the Foor-Law OtBoera' ProTident 
AMOciatiou, lidd at BirmiDgbam on February 28rd, 1901. 
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circumstanceB, such as improved position of the classes 
most liable previously to fall into poverty and im- 
proved efficiency of the relief agencies, they are a 
solid and tangible result by which we con measure 
our pn^iess. Between the years 1760 and 1832 the 
cost of poor relief rose in England and Wales from 
2j. 2<^ to 9s. 9(2. per head of population (reaching 
in 1818 13jt. 4(2.). Between 1832 (the date, we m^ht 
say, of the great discoveries in our science) and 1899, 
notwithstanding the incomparable enperiority of the 
present workhonse, infirmary, and school accommoda- 
tion, it fell to Vs. ^\d. In numbers the results are 
even more striking. Gteing back about as far as the 
imperfect state of the statistics permit, we find that 
in 1848-9 the mean number relieved was 1,000,000 ; 
in 1899-1900 it was about 800,000. If the num'ber 
had increased with the papulation, we should have had 
not 800,000, but over 2,000,000 of a pauper population. 
These figures are probably familiar to you. Let me 
take an illustration from the growth of public opinion 
in these matters, which may not be so familiar. I 
take it not from the ideas formerly current among un- 
cultivated people, but from the views held by the two 
most enlightened men of the tima In 1796 William 
Pitt brought forward a Bill among the chief provisions 
of which we find that the rates should be used to sup- 
plement wages, that the possession of property should 
not disqualify for receiving relief, and that loans might 
be made from the rates to the poor for the purchase 
of a cow 1 At the same time, the great reformer 
Jeremy Bentbam was excogitating a scheme for a 
species of prison, on the principle of a private com- 
pany, to which the State was to farm out its criminals 
and paupers to the profit of all concerned. Ko wonder 
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the most recent hiatorian of ttiese times speake of 
such scbemea as " models of misapplied benerolence."' 
Before addressing myself to the main object of this 
paper, which is to ask how the fact of the develop- 
ment of this new science afiects ourselves and es- 
pecially the members of this Association, I propose to 
come to somewhat closer quarters with it and tiy to 
indicate what I take to be its central doctrine, t<^ther 
with one or two of the more familiar consequences 
which flow from it in actual administration. In most 
Bcieacea we can point to some central truth from which 
all their teeidiing radiates. In physics we have the 
law of gravitation, in biology natural selection, la 
economics supply and demand. Can we point to any 
similar truth in the administiation of charity ? As 
the answer to this question contains the burden of 
what I am going to say, I shall try to state it as 
clearly as I can. It is contained in a phrase which 
has recently become current coin among students of 
social structure, and though apt to be misapplied, 
represents a vital truth. Society, we are told, is an 
O^nism. By this it is meant that a society, like an 
animal organism, is made up of individual cells. In a 
healthy society these cells co-operate in maintainii^ 
the life of the whole. Each contributes its share and 
in return receives back £rom society the nourishment 
appropriate to its sarices, and on the whole equivalent 
to them. This, of course, is an ideal In no society 
we know does it wholly correspond to the fact. In all 
societies some of the cells are irresponsive to the calls 
the oi'ganism makes upon them, either owing to the 
natural process of decay or from local and temporary 
causes. The aim of the social physician under these 
■ Ur. LtSLiB Stsphxh's BngUA VtUitariam. 
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circnmBtances ifl to Btimulate the health ol the oi^an- 
iem both as a whole and in the part affected, bo that 
it may absorb what is no lonfi^T of uee, sn.A, on the 
other hand, reinstate the cells which are temporarily 
disabled in their position of normal efficiency, wheret^ 
in return for support they may eontinne to render 
service to the whole. To this class of physician 
belong Administrators of Charity. They proceed, so 
for as the^ proceed scientifically, on the central as- 
sumption that the society on which they operate is 
a living organism endowed by nature with capacity 
(socially and industrially) of absorbing to a large 
d^;ree the cells and tissues which are temporarily 
diseased — secreting what is no longer capable of 
active service, reinstating what is. The significance of 
this assumption is brought clearly out when we com- 
pare it with the opposite (me, which lay at the root of 
the whole discarded business, viz. that the cells had 
to be supported not only independently of services, 
but in proportion to the extent to which by their own 
internal expansion (j..e. "according to the number of 
children") they were able to absorb nutriment sup- 
plied at the expense of the whole. In other words, 
while the power of self-support was denied to the 
whole, the individuals were treated without regard Co 
their living relation to their environment within it. 
If ever one scientific hypothesis was proved better 
than another, the hypothesis on which we have pro- 
ceeded since the great Poor-Law Eefonn of 1834 
(witness the figures already quoted) has proved itself 
superior to that which preceded it. let us see what 
it involves with respect to the actual administration of 
charity. I mention one or two familiar points merely 
to set them in the light of this central assumption — 
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the assumption (I repeat it) that society is an ot^anism 
composed of cells and tissues, each of which lives in 
its contribution to the life of the whole. 

1. It involves that in all relief we seek the good of 
the whole, and not of the part, or of the part only as 
a part of the whole. This is what we mean when we 
say that charity ought to be " disintereBted." It must 
be disinterested in the first place in that it must be 
administered for the good of the relieved and not the 
reliever — the receiver and not the giver. This seeme to 
us here axiomatic, but it was not always ao. There was 
a time when it seemed equally axiomatic that charity 
was the highway to heaven. The giver thought little 
of the effect on the receiver so long as the gift was 
duly lodged to his credit by the proper allelic official. 
There is a statute of Edward VI, which enacts that 
" the curate should make (according to such talent as 
God has given him) a godly and brief exhortation moving 
and excitiug to remember the poor." We can imagine 
the way in which he would exercise this talent. 

We have got a long way past this when a bishop 
can thank Grod on his death-bed, as Archbishop Whately 
is said to have done with his last breath, that he had 
never given to a beggar in his life. Yet, can we claim 
that we have completely outlived the attitude of mind 
of those who, as it has been said, give to relieve them- 
selves and not to relieve the poor ? 

Further, relief must be disinterested in the sense 
that we must take account of the effect it will have on 
the social organism as a whole and iu the long run. 
This also seems axiomatic to us. Yet it was one of 
the chief difBculties which the Poor-Law reformers had 
to face that there were large classes who profited by 
the reduction of wages that the old system brought. 
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It is this f&Uatr)'' on which most of the schemes to 
establish municipal workshops have hitherto foundered. 
They have sought the benefit of a class at the expense 
of the whole. ProductioD is for the benefit of the 
consumer, i.6. of society aa a whole, not of the pro- 
ducer. Any scheme that proceeds on the opposite 
assumption can only succeed in dislocating industry, 
and in the end doing more harm than good to the 
class it seeks to benefit. If we have outlived this 
form of the fallacy in question, we are still apparently 
in danger of falling into others like it Only the other 
day I read that during a strike in a certain district 
owing to slack trade, it was used as an argument in 
favour of the extension of outdoor relief that in this 
way labour would be kept in the district, and the 
employers benefited. 

2. It is implied that scientific relief should be dis- 
criminativa Discrimination is, of course, not the 
invention of our century. So early as the middle of 
the sixteenth centuiy in England a distinction is drawn 
between "impotent sick and diseased" — "the poor in 
very deed" — and such aa are lusty and may be "daily 
kept in continual labour." But this vital principle 
had been forgotten in the latter years of last century 
and the beginning of this, with the results already 
noticed. Even the great reform carried this discrimin- 
ation but a little way. It was left to a later genera- 
tion to carry it further by dividing these two 
well-known classes into the equally clearly marked 
subdivisions of those who are not only poor in very 
deed, but have become poor by their own deed, i.e. 
through some moral defect, and those who have be- 
come poor in spite of their own deeds through 
miscarriage of fortune. Only recently have we 
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arrived at the distiiiction which one would have 
thought the most obviouB of all — ^yet how long it 
takes to diacover the obviouB !— between those who, 
in Mr. Bumble's phrase, have "offended against the 
Poor Law" in person and those who come under its 
influence throngh no &nlt of their own, but throi^h 
parental failii^ or n^lect, and have thus become in a 
special sense Uie children of the Stata Of all dis- 
crimiuatiou this last surely is the most vital, and 
seems to open a new and hopeful chapter in the 
administration of poor reliel 

3. A third charactmstic of scientific reUef is im- 
plied in the two I have mentioned, and is necessary 
before they can be realised. I mean the organisation 
of agencies. What should we think of attempts to 
cure diseased parts of the physical oiganism conducted 
with the want of system which characterised the old 
administration ? If, for instance, there were no unity 
in the treatment applied to the different parts, one 
part being nourished to repletion, another starved to 
extinction; at one moment high feeding, at the next 
cauterising and dieting? Or worse still, if at the 
same time one doctor were applying a stimulant to 
reinstate the lapsed cell in a condition of healthy 
reaction, another were doing his beet to secure its 
permanent disablement as a contributor to the common 
life? Yet something like this was the condition of 
things in the Dark ^es of Poor-Law administration. 
If we are b^inning slowly to emerge from this 
administrative chaos we owe it to a large extent to 
the wisdom and courage of the great pioneera of 
reform. There is no more interesting chapter in the 
histoiy of Poor-Law reform than that which tdls of 
the confiict that Chadwick and othera W£^ed against 
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the prejudices and sopbiatries of those who opposed as 
an interference with local liberty the introduction of 
the great principle of a strong central oiganiaation. 
One expected reaiatance in coimti? diatricts and from 
those who were uninstructed in the principles of govern- 
ment But it was not thoee only who denounced the 
Bashaws of Somerset House as " dictators," " tyrants," 
"a revival of the Star Chamber," "concentrated icicles." 
One of the leaders of the opposition at the time was 
our own enlightened town, led by its distingnished and 
learned historian and lawyer, Mr. J, Toulmin Smith. 
If to-day the necessity of a strong Central Board is 
generally admitted, and Foor-I^w adnuniatration, so 
far as it depends on the Local Government Board, 
is an example of what intelligence and oiganisation 
can do, we owe it to the public spirit and scorn of 
temporary popularity shown by the special Commia- 
siouers and their successors. 

Lining far behind the oi^anisation of public charityi 
the century just past has seen the beginning of a aimilar 
attempt with respect to private charity. The founda- 
tion of the Charity Organisation Society in 1869 wit- 
nessed to the widespread conviction that only by the 
systematic application of scientific methods could we 
hope to cope with the inheritance of poverty which 
we have received from the past. 

Still more belated, but equally hopeful, has been the 
attempt to discriminate between the sphere of public 
and that of private charity, by assigning to the one 
the province of relief of the destitute, to the other 
that of reinstatement in the ranks of the self-supporting. 
KotliiDg strikes the visitor to one of our great work- 
houses more forcibly than the impossibility of using 
tihe machinery of the Poor Law for this purpose. A 
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man is there becanae he has no trade or he has failed 
in hia trade, or been unable to find work in it. We 
have no oi^anisation tor helpfully meeting these 
cohtingenciea. With all due deference to Mr. Punch's 
ingemous suggestion to teach him decoration by 
establishing Schools of Art in our workhouses, you 
have no means of instructing him in a trade; you 
cannot improve him in the one he has learned im- 
perfectly; you cannot find him work. So far from 
doing tiie last, you are bound by the conditions of 
the labour test to put a temporary obstacle in the 
way of his gettiag it. Private charity is in a different 
position, and as time goes on ib is to be hoped it will 
more and more organise itself to meet this class of cases. 
Even although public administration were furnished 
with appliances for this purpose, it is difficult to see 
how it could give the requisite care to individual cases 
which would be necessary to secure success. The 
Poor Law deals with poverty wholesale. It offers a 
test which is succeasful in proportion as it acts 
mechanically. Private charity deals with poverty in 
detail. It operates through the most careful investi- 
gation, and is successful just in proportion a,s it is 
prepared to deal with special and individual cases by 
special and individual means. And even although this 
difficulty were got over and the law operating through 
the Workhouse and the Casual Ward (the Infirmary, 
of course, is different) were able and willing to take 
the requisite trouble, it has one fatal disqualification 
for supplying this kind of help. By its very nature 
it operates impersonally. But if one truth has been 
established more indisputably than another in the 
science of poor relief it is that assistance given im- 
personally is apt to do more harm than good by acting 
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merely as a means of spreading the bacilloB of pauper- 
ism. The essence of private chari^, on the other 
hEind, is that it admits of pereonal relationa beii^ 
established between helper and helped, and of relief 
beii^ administered under the "antiseptic spray" of 
human feeling : kindliness on the one hand, gratitude 
and the desire to respond to expectation on the other 
— the best preservatives against its abuse, " The most 
useful gift to the poor," says Mr. Mackay, in his excel- 
lent little book on the State and Charity, "is a 
sympathetic personal friendship, but it is cant to 
suppose that this relation can be created instan- 
taneously upon an application of relief made by a 



But I am speaking to a body of expert administrators 
to whom all this is probably far more familiar than it 
is to me. What I understand you desire me to discuss 
with you is not the principles upon which the Poor 
Law is founded, but some of the wider aspects of 
the problems with which you deal, and especially the 
bearing of these recent advances in the science of 
administration on yourselves and your work as an 
association. I shall try to formulate the main question 
as it presents itself to me, and occupy the rest of this 
paper in the attempt to answer it. 

Granted the rise of this new science and the im- 
portance of applying it to practice, is not this rather 
a matter for the Central Administration on the 
one hand and the elected Guardians of the Foor on 
the other ? Just in proportion as these principles 
become established, does not the duty of the Poor- 
Law officers become more and more a matter of 
administration under a oast-iron system of rules, and 
lees and less of initiation X Does it not mean that the 
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Poor-Law sjratem ie becoming more and more a hngfe 
piece of machinery for grinding out results according 
to an approved pattern; its administratora more and 
more mere cogs and wheels in its internal structure, 
efficient just in proportion as thej keep their precise 
places and mechanically respond to the impulses of the 
great driving engine at the centre ? 

The answer to such an ai^pment seems to me to he 
twofold : — 

1. I admit that as science advances, all forms of 
human industry tend more and more to pass under the 
domain of forms of organisation that have an apparent 
tendency to reduce the individual worker to a cog or 
wheel of a mechanism he has no part in controlling. 
This is so in production, it is so in distribution. It 
is equally so in education, and it would be a sign 
of our being behind the time if it were not so in 
Poor-Law administration. But I also maintain that 
just in proportion as this is so it becomes possible, 
ae it becomes necessary, for the individual to rescue 
himself from the enslavement to routine with which 
he seems to be threatened, by coming to understand 
the principles that underlie the trade or industry 
which he practises. Servitude here, as elsewhere, does 
not consist in being subjected to principles and rules, 
but in being a blind or unwilling administrator of 
them. There is an old distinction between servile and 
liberal occupations — trades and professions. It would 
seem at first sight as though modem developments 
were tending to reduce us all to the former type. In 
reality the very opposite ie for the first time made 
possible. It is possible for the first time (and I hope 
will become more and more possible) for the artisan 
while not ceasing to be an artisan to become an artist. 
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the engineman while not ceasing to be an engineman 
to become an engineer, the mechanic while not to be 
a mechanic to become a mechanician. A new and 
liberal interest is added to his work when hy the 
advance of science he is able to understand the nature 
of tiie material with which he deals, the laws of force 
OF of life and intelligence through which he operates 
upon it There is no occupation, from that of the 
Prime Minister downwards, which is not in part 
mechanical, and which may not be undertaken in the 
spirit of the mechanic. There are few, from that 
of the pen-worker and furniture polisher upwards, 
which may not by the development of an intelligent 
interest in the principles involved be transformed 
into an art or profession. Certainly Poor-Law ad- 
ministration is not one of these. I wish that any- 
thit^ I could here say could convey to those of you 
who have not thought of it before the value of the 
opportunity many of you have of thus adding to the 
interest of your work by attempting to utilise it for 
the study at first hand of the operation of social forces, 
such as slackness of employment, displacement of in- 
dustry, strikes, the advance of education and technical 
instruction, the effects of our present licensing system, 
and a hundred other things, on the rightness or wrong- 
nesa of our dealings with which, whether throiigh 
legislation or administration, hang important issues 
for the future of our city and district What students 
of social science are crying out for is accurate otaerva- 
tions, statistics, experiments in all these departments, 
and I submit that within the limits set by the law, 
and, indeed, just by reason of the organisation that the 
law has made possible, there is room for intel%ent co- 
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Operation with its ends on the part of every individnal 
of its permanent officials. 

2. But there ia a second and more important con- 
sideration. I have spoken of the advance of Bclence 
in this field under the different heads of discrimination 
and oi^anisation. But when you consider it you see 
that we are after all only at the beginning of these 
things. To us in this room it seems all A B C, yet 
there IB reason to doubt whether the principles we 
here acknowledge are at all generally recognised by 
the public who elects the Guardians of the Poor, and 
supports our State and voluntary charities, or even 
by the guardians and administrators of these charities 
themselves. I take only one example, but it is a 
crucial one — that of outdoor relief. In this depart- 
ment the teaching of experience is as clear as in any 
department of science with which I am acquainted. 
There was a time not bo long ago when it was possible 
on a priori grounds to ai^ue that outdoor relief was not 
only kinder to the poor, but more enlightened as tend- 
ing to keep the family together by keeping parents out 
of the workhouse, and cheaper for the ratepayers. On 
all these heads the leaders of scientific charily have 
maintained from the outset that the argument was 
illusory. But, only within the last few years have 
they been able to point to evidence at alt compar- 
able to that of the more exact sciences, that precisely 
the opposite is the casft The last two points alone, 
of course, can be treated stetistically, but here the 
evidence is fairly conclusive. It seems to prove that 
so far from outdoor relief acting as a species of non- 
conductor, keeping people beyond the reach of the 
pauper influences, it often serves (to use the metaphor 
employed by a recent Crovemment Circular) merely as 
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" groundboit to attract them within the meshes of the 
Poor I*w." 

This truth was clearly rect^niBed by certain Unions 
thronghoQt the conatry between the years 1871 and 
1897. In London, Whitechapel, Stepney, and St. 
George's-in-the-East adopted a policy of strict out- 
door relief, with the result that whUe there was a 
reduction of outdoor relief to the extent of 8,977 
recipients, the recipients of indoor relief only increased 
by 323. (In the same period the neighbouring Union 
of St Olave's increased its outdoor relief by 197, 
while its indoor paupers increased by 769.) Bradfield 
similarly showed a simultaneous decrease, indoor fall- 
ing from 287 to 112, outdoor from 999 to 118. The 
case of Birmingham is interesting. Between 1870 and 
1893 outdoor show a decrease from 7,691 to 778, 
indoor an increase during the same period from 2,105 
to 3,073, giving a total decrease of 4,700. But these 
were, taken all in all, only isolated iuBtances — points 
of light in surrounding gloom — and if the light that 
was in them has since gone out in darkness, how great 
is that darkness ! That it has been so is only too 
ohvioua from recent statistics. The Local Government 
Board has published a circular with reference to the 
present stAte of the Loudon Unions, which he who 
runs may read. St. Olave's shows an accelerated 
downward course. Between 1893 and 1900 its in- 
door increased 428, its outdoor 1,486, the total 
expense increasii^ by £20,557. Stepney has com- 
pletely reversed its former policy, exhibiting an 
increase of 120 outdoor, 325 indoor, with £4,314 
increase in expenditure. These are only typical of 
what is happening in all the great London Unions. 
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Exclusive of salaries, the increase in expenditure since 
1894 is £165,282. 

Birmingham statistics show that even in this centre 
ol enlightenment we aie in danger of being drawn into 
the vortex of the present reaction. Since 1894 the 
total number of recipients has gone steadily up from 
4,823 in that year to 5,486 in the last year, the 
increase being mainly in outdoor poor — (1894, 791 ; 
1901. 1,236> 

Now, I submit that all this witnesses to a wide- 
spread indifference both on the part of the general 
public and of their representatives to the teaching of 
past experience — an indifference that threatens to 
undo all the pr(^[reB8 that has been made. 

But here the objection recurs that this is the concern 
of the electors and their representative administrators : 
the permanent oEQcials are powerless in the matter ; 
if we must have popular government, we must pay the 
price for it, and this is part of it. I do not agree. . 
Democracy has, no doubt, come, and come to stay. 
And democracy means the extension of the system of 
government by the elected representatives of the 
people in what the people think to be its interests. But 
more and more as the democratic movement extends, 
we see below the surface another movement going on 
in the direction of government, not by the public 
meeting and the platform, but by the permanent 
ofBcial. More and more as organisation proceeds must 
the spirit in which the law is administered and the 
details of its administration pass into the hands of the 
experts. From which it follows that just in pro- 
portion as democracy extends it becomes necessary 
also to extend knowledge and intelligent grasp of 
principle in the great permanent Services of State. 
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Ko one will persuade me that there is any serioua 
danger of tnaladministration in any one of thetn in 
whioh there exista a high standard of knowledge and 
conviction. In Poor-Law relief I look to wide know- 
le(^ and settled conviction in the miuda of its 
officials to act aa a bulwark in the future f^ainat 
passing waves of popular opinion and as a means of 
preserving and extending the territory already won 
from aentimentalism and ignorance. In actual opera- 
tion this does not involve either an active or a passive 
resistance to the policy of elected Quardians. Speak- 
ing to a leading member of the C.0,9. in London the 
other day oo the subject of the present reaction in 
London, I asked, " But what can the officer do ? " To 
which he replied, "The whole matter tnms on the 
investigation and reporL If the investigation is 
thorough it is impossible to go wrong." I was re- 
minded of the old philosopher's dictum, "Virtue is 
knowlec^a" If we only know sufficient about a case 
it is difficult to see how it is possible to do wrong. 

I have spoken hitherto as thoi^h the chief thing 
were to understand the priuciplee of the Science of 
Poor Belief as applied to ordinary administration. 
This, of course, is a great thing. I wish we could 
think it were more of a fact than it is, but the 
problems that come before such an Association as 
this have a wider range. The principles themselves 
need constant revision and restatement in view of the 
particular problems of any special tima Kew develop- 
ments of organisation are always taking place within 
the existing machinery. New developments are taking 
place outside of the Poor-law system which will have 
important consequences within it. Of the former class 
I may quote as an instance the interesting experiment 
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that was shown me the other day io the Birmii^ham 
Workhouse of a Merit Ward. It seemed a humane and 
progressive step, yet, as someone said to me about it, 
" Of course, these things have two sidee." Of course 
they have, and those who understand both sides have 
here a valuable opportunity of observing the way in 
which such experiments react on other parts of the 
system, and so of contributing to the advance of the 
science of administration generally. 

Of outside movements from which it is impossible to 
keep Poor law apart I may quote, as a conspicuous 
instance, the present Station for the State institution 
of old-age pensions. I say nothing about its merits 
here. I merely mention it, to illustrate the range of 
subjects which those who take the science seriously 
must endeavour to understand, and to suggest that in 
the controversy which will inevitably rage over it there 
is no body of men who have more right to be beard, 
and, if their opinions are carefully formed in view of 
all the best knowledge which is to hand, who will have 
more influence on the ultimate decision of the country 
than the Foor-Law ofScials. 

I have confined myself in this address to the Science 
of Poor Belief. I have wished to keep sentiment out. 
But this is not because I hold that we ought to keep 
sentiment out of these things. What those who talk 
about science here want is not that people should not 
feel about them, but that their feelings should be con- 
trolled by their reason. To use an admirable distinc- 
tion which the infirmary doctor, in Rah and his Friends, 
draws, we desire that feelings should be motives instead 
of mere emotions. The things with which you have to 
do, gentlemen, are mortal — nothing more mortal than 
the state of the poor who crowd our workhouses, and 
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"mortal things touch us." This, at any rate, was the 
aide on which it came home to me the other day as I 
paseed through the wards in the Dudley Hoad. These, 
I felt, are people (in the main) who have lost their 
chance, for whom life is already gone. They exist. 
They exist ouder circumstances which, compared witb 
much we see outside, are even comfortahle. Yet what 
they have missed ! How apart they seem ; how desti- 
tute of all that makes life sweet to others at their age 
or in their condition I 

" The little nameleaa, unremembeied acts 
Of kindneas and of love." 

And aa I left I could not help asking what was the 
lesson of it all. To many the answer might eeem easy : 
Why, of course, to improve their lot for the rest of 
their time. I am not going to say that this should not 
be done. Yet, as my friend said, " There are two sides 
to it." And is not the true lesson rather to try how 
we may bring this sort of thii^ to an end in the fewest 
number of human generations? how we can so deal 
with our social problems that as the century goes on 
fewer and fewer will be reduced to this state of hope- 
less dependence on a stranger's bounty? This seems 
an end not unworthy of your enthusiasm, a hope that 
may sustain men in otherwise sometimes dreary work. 
But how to further this end i I shall conclude with 
an illustration and a summary of the answer to which 
what I have here tried to say seems to point. 

There is a well-known principle in the scientific 
dealing with a problem called indirectio-n — the prin- 
ciple that the shortest road to an end is not always 
the most direct, that you may eSecl & purpose by in- 
direct more readily than by direct methods. We were 
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all admiziDg recently Lord Boberte's brilliant applica- 
tion of this method in stuidiug out against the preesnie 
that WBB brought to bear upon him to march straight 
to the relief of ladysmith. He knew of something 
better than that. By striking at the heart of the 
oountry he was able, in a f ai more effectual way, to 
bring relief to the beleaguered troops. These things 
are an allegory. Methods of poor relief which seem to 
the sentimentalist mere inconsiderate harshness may 
prove in the end the most merciful and truly charitable. 
What, in more detail, does this mean ? It means — 

1. That we bold fast by the truth we have painfully 
proved that sodety as a whole is in a much more 
hopeful c(mdition than in the ante-reform days was 
generally assumed — the truth that the body social 
under normal circumstances is able to support its 
able-bodied constituents. The poor we have with us, 
but we have no longer any excuse for believing, as part 
of the "rdigion of mercy," that they must always 
remain with us. Onr new creed, on the contrary, is 
that better education and wiser administration may 
leave few or none to the public care who are not 
oifjanically defective and Incapable of caring for them- 
selves. 

2. It means that we must bold equally fast by the 
truth that the money and energy saved by stricter 
administration may with wisdom be directed, mean- 
time at all events, not to saving the rates, but to saving 
the children. No possible hann, but every good, wiU 
be done by unstinted effort to provide the children of 
the State with the best possible start in life, and thus 
to stop the stream of pauperism at its source. 

3. We must accept the teaching that except in the 
important case just mentioned the Poor law can have 
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little to do with poedtive attempts to keep people ont of 
the workhouse, or to reinstate them in the rat^ of the 
self^snpportiiig. For these services we most lel; in 
the main upon volnntary agencies. Bat these, if they 
are to accomplish their purpose, must take to heart tar 
more serionsly than they have hitherto shown much 
inclination to do, the call addressed to them alike by 
common sense and common humanity to educate and 
organise themselves for this vital service to the country. 
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REFORM/ 

"VrO apology is necessary for choosing the subject of 
J.1 Temperance Reform on which to address an 
aodience like the present. Of all single caases of 
social disotganisation, we should probably agree that 
intemperance is by tar the most outstanding. The 
expenditure of some £100,000,000 per annum by the 
working-classes, and the loss through drink and its 
attendant dissipations of between thirty to fifty days 
a year per individual worker,^ represent not only an 
appdling amount of individual poverty and misery, 
but an economic, political, and (as recent writers have 
warned us) a military danger to the nation of the first 
magnitude. Nor do I think I need to apologise for 
directing your attention to the means of dealing with 
the luublem rather than its pressii^ importance. 
There is a passc^e I seem to remember in the im- 
mortal Don Quixote in which the faithful aq^uire, after 
beii^; soundly belaboured by bis enemies, is exhorted 
by his master to the effect that the reason why he felt 
that pain all down his back was that the stick which 
gave it him was of a length to that extent. " God's 
mj life, master," replies Sancho, "as if I could not 
guees that of my own head ! The question is, how to 
get rid of it." In the same way the question with 

' Lecture totbe Binniiif;hun Temperance ABSociatiofl,Jaiiuaiy,1B02. 
' Recent speech b; Mr. John Bams, m.f. 
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jou, I take it, is not of the extent of the evO, but bow 
to get rid of it. 

I have therefore chosen the subject of methods 
rather than the need of temperance reform, and 
added " modem " becauBe there can be no doubt that 
daring the three-quarteiB of a centuij reformers have 
been at work, and ee'pecially during the last ten or 
fifteen years, circumstaoces have so altered the state 
of the problem, that a review of the methods on which 
rehance has hitherto been mainly placed, and a com- 
parison of them with those which are advocated by 
progressive writers and speakers in this and kindred 
fields to-day, seem imperative if we would keep 
abreast of the times. With this in view, I begin by 
noting one or two of the most outstanding differences 
between the spirit and policy of early phases of the 
movement and tiie present. 

1. In the first place the end aimed at was habitually 
thought of by early reformers as the total aboUtion 
rather than the improvement of the drinking habits 0/ 
the people — teetotalism rather than temperance. It 
was, I can remember, a new thing and somewhat 
scandalising to many of the older societies when the 
Church of Eogland some years t^o started a temperance 
society on other lines, and summoned to its banner 
temperate drinkers as well as total abstainers as 
worthy of association in the great crusade. 

2. Following upon this (as we might have expected) 
the political method which was chiefly relied on was 
prohibition. 

In order fully to realise how natural was the notion 
that legislation in the interest of reform should take 
this particular direction, we may pause a moment to 
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recall the ideas whicih permeated the miads and cou- 
trolled the eSbrte of political reformeis generally in 
the early and middle period of the nineteenth century. 
There were chiefly two. In the firat place there 
was the idea which commonly goes by the name of 
Individualism — the idea that trade and industry, as 
well as the puniuit of happiness in general, fared best 
when they were left to individuals with the largest 
amount of freedom to conduct them in the way which 
appeared to them best suited to their own advantage. 
Government and taxes, of course, there must needs 
be, although the common idea was that the less of 
them the better. "Society," said a celebrated in- 
dividualist, " is the outcome of our wants, government 
of our wickedness," and the saying has had its band 
of devout believers ever since. The second of the 
controlling ideas of the time was what we commonly 
know as Utilitarianism. The word is somewhat vague, 
and is apt to have a different meaning in public 
and private lifR As a political doctrine of the period 
we are considering, it meant that the aim of the 
legislator is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Combining this with the assumption of 
individualism (that people were the best judges of 
what promoted their own individual happiness) it 
seemed to follow as a corollary that the people in 
general ought to have the power entrusted to them 
through a minority vote of controlling their own 
aSairs. 

It is not possible to onderstand the general move- 
ment of reform durii^ a great part of the century 
that is just passed unless we keep these two ideas 
clearly before ua. They are the upper and the nether 
millstones of the political millers of the time, the 
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two forces opeiatii^ at different angles and explaining 
the diagonal line which legislative efforts through the 
whole period tended to take. 

Amoi^ other things they explain the direction that 
was actnally taken hy Temperance Kefonners both 
here and in America. On the one hand, the majority 
oi^ht to have ita way. Should it desire to control 
the liquor ttafBo in any State or district, it ought 
to have the power of doing so. On the other hand, 
tiiere ought to be in the result the least possible 
interference on the part of government, whether local 
or central, with the freedom of the individual. This 
meant that within the limits of any area, as defined 
by the minority vote, and subject to such regulations 
as the bare necessities of public order seemed to 
require, the trade should be left in the hands of 
individuals and to the ordinary influences of industrial 
competition. In other words, it meant prohibition or 
local option. 

Given these two ideas (the two forces of our 
parallelogram), the direction of the diagonal was 
clear — it might almost be said to be a mathematical 
deduction — and a policy was inaugurated which, as 
you know, dominated the minds of temperance re- 
formers right up to the end of last century, and even 
to this day constitutes the chief hope of many leading 
politicians. 

3. A third characteristic of the older generation was 
ite faith in direct methods of attack. It might be 
called the heroic t^e of temperance as of other social 
reforms. It had, as we have seen, a certain air of 
narrowness and doctrinaireness, but combined with 
this there was a tone of confidence and enthusiasm, 
a contempt for the forces, whether of human nature. 
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social circumstance, or economic institutiona which 
stood in the way of ita Utopia, altogether heroic Ko 
evil was ao great or ao deeply rooted either by nature 
or by custom as to exclude the hope that it would 
yield before a direct attack delivered with sufficient 
energy under the great banner of individual liberty 
and the popular vote. In hoc sigrw mnces. Frontal 
attacks were the order of the day as they were in the 
corresponding period of the present war. If they 
met with no success proportionate to their heroism, 
the reason perhaps was somewhat similar. They 
were founded on an inadequate estimate of the com- 
plexity of the problem — the deep-seatedness of the 
canses of the evil against which they were directed — 
the octopuH-like character of its branching roots. 

Having noted the general attitude of mind with 
which the last generation faced the problem of in- 
temperance, I now turn to one or two of the 
circumstances which in the opinion of many (myself 
among them) have so completely changed the situation 
as to require a corresponding change in the attitude 
of reformers towards their work. 

One of these is the spread of knowledge as to the 
physical and physiological causes of inebriety amot^ 
nations and individuals. Science is coming more and 
more to recognise that the craving for strong drink in 
its extreme! forms is in a large number of cases an in- 
herited disease which, like others of the same class, 
can only be effectively treated by the isolation and 
systematic extenoinatioa of the morbid stock. On 
the other hand, the ideal that seems to be pointed to 
by the history of nations in the past, as best suited 
to die temperament or habits of the majority of 
people, is the moderate use rather than total disuse of 
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alcohol. Wherever nations or claasea hare developed 
from a condition in which intemperance was common 
to one in which it is a rare exception, as in the South 
of Europe and in the upper and middle sections of 
English society, it seems to have been to a large 
extent because of the discovery or importation of 
lighter forms of popular alcoholic drinks.^ 

Another of the more general causes of this change of 
feelii^ is the parallel advance in Bocial science, bringing 
home to us the complex character of social causation, 
and especially the impossibility of treating the question 
of intemperance apart from the whole problem of the 
condition of the people — their homes and home sur- 
roundings, their social traditions, the conditions of their 
employment, and above all from the general level of 
education, and of taste in the matter of recreation and 
enjoyment. The more comprehensive view of the 
problem which is thus brought home to us makes it 
impossible any longer to place the same reliance upon 
any single Une of attack, least of all upon any merely 
n^ative and prohibitive policy. And recent writers 
have done good service to the cause of temperance by 
insisting upon the necessity of combining constructive 
with controlling measures. 

But by far the most important factor in this change 
is beyond all question the knowledge that is now for 
the first time gathered tt^ether in authoritative books 
and reports of the general issue of the older policy. 
I wish to dwell upon this as the central point of 
interest at the present moment and of the utmost 
significance for the temperance reformer. 

Two factors here enter decisively into the situation : 
first, there is the failure of the policy of prohibition, 

* See eapecUUy Dr. Abcbdall Bbid'i book on Aleoholiaa, 1901. 
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taken as a whole, to effect its object ; secondly, there 
is the present state ol oi^anisation in the trade re- 
presentii^ a policy, in part at least, adopted as a 
measure of defence gainst the attacks of the older 
temperance party. 

1. We have, for the first time, before as accumulated 
evidence gathered from all parts of the world, not only 
of the failure of the older policy to effect its purpose, 
but of its tendency to brii^ with it unforeseen effects 
in contempt for law and the corruption of its officers 
as demoralising to a people as dmnkennesa itself. 
This result is eloquently brought home to ua in the 
introduction to the able and impartial report of the 
celebrated committee of fifty which recently investi- 
gated the action of prohibition in e^ht of the chief 
States of the Union, After enumerating a long list 
of these effects, it concludes : — 

" All legislation intended to put reatrictione on the liquor 
traffic, except perhaps the simple tax, ia more or less liable 
to these objections, but the prohibitory legislation is the 
woTst because it stimulatea to the utmost the resistance of 
the liquor dealers and theii supporters." 

The evidence the report adduces with regard to the 
particular form of prohibition we here know as Local 
Option points to a similar conclusion. It not only 
has not succeeded in its object; by the evasions and 
chicanery it produces it brings the law into contempt 
wherever it has been tried. At one place where the 
selling of drink is forbidden a man opens a pavilion 
where South Sea pigs and other strange animals are 
advertised as on exhibition. On entering each sight- 
seer pays twenty-five cents, and has a large choice of 
intoxicating drinks for his money. It is not sur- 
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prisii^ to hear of the development of a wideapread 
intereet in natuial history in the district coDcemed. 

la another place it is part of the City Ordinances 
that no saloon shall be established in any baildii^ 
vitbin five hundred feet of the chief pubHc park. Yet 
there is a licensed dram-shop right in the middle of 
the park, which the Council has authorised on the 
ground that a "saloon inside a park is not within 
five hundred feet of it" 

In still another case the bye-laws require that no 
licence shall be granted unless a majority of the rent- 
payers in the square or block where the applicant 
purposes to establish a house signs the demand — a 
pretty effective obstacle in most places, one would have 
supposed! Yet an enterprising applicant who failed 
to secure the requisite number of votes calmly 
established a beer-house without it, and when after 
some time he was challenged, opened a private alley 
at the back, bought up or erected a row of cheap 
tenements, which he rented at a low rate to persons 
ready to s^ his petition for a licence. 

Speaking of this and similar evidence, £owntree 
and Sherwell conclude that " Prohibition has not yet 
touched the question where it presents the gravest 
dif&culty except to fail." 

It is, of course, possible to urge against any general 
inference from these facts that the circumstances in 
the British Empire are different — the people more 
law-abiding, the police less open to corruption, and 
that if once established by a popular vote, prohibition 
m^ht in this country bo relied upon to have quite 
other effects. 

The writers just quoted see no ground to hope 
that this would be ao. Nor is it easy to see how 
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an; difference of circamstances can alter the radical 
defects of all such propoaala. Of these defects two 
appear to me insurmoiuitable. One is the instability 
of the foundations on which prohibition rests. A 
popular vote is by its nature fickle, and periods of 
restriction have always tended to be succeeded by 
violent and disastrous reactions. But the other and 
more serious is that Local Option (the only form of 
prohibition that has ever been aerioiisly proposed in 
this country) does not touch the real root of the evil, 
viz. private interest in tke sale of liquoT to be drtitik on. 
the premises. As a s^ that reform has already done 
its work and that no public-bouse is wanted in a 
given area, Local Option may have its place in the 
future of temperance propaganda, but as a central 
plank in any programme for the initiation of reform 
it has had its day. Its doom was sealed at the election 
of 1893, and we may confidently predict that no 
responsible statesman will ever revive it till the need 
for temperance reform and with it for prohibition is at 
an end. 

2. This brings me to the second of the two factors 
I mentioned as having revolutionised the situation — 
the consolidation of the economic interest that is con- 
cerned in the trada Both for defence gainst parlia- 
mentary interference and for the furtherance of the 
sale of its goods the trade occupies a position to-day of 
unprecedented strength. 

On the one hand (and confinii^ ourselves to the 
United Kingdom) we have an interest representing 
some £300,000,000 of capital, distributed over thou- 
sands of shareholders of every rank in society with 
tens of thousands of employees, thoroughly roused to 
a sense of its danger and prepared, in the words of 
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the cbainnan of the Licensed Victnallera' CeDtral 
Protection Societ7, "to go all lengths permitted by 
the law and to make all aacrifices demanded by the 
occasion." On the other hand, we have the tightened 
hold over the licensed houaes obtained by the great 
hiewera through what is known as the Tied Houae 
System. This system is not a new thing. We hear 
of it so early as 1818. What is new is the pheno- 
menal rapidity of its development, which has resulted 
in the inclusion within it of some three-quarters of 
the licensed housea. As to the general effect of this 
extenmon there ought to be no mistake. Attempts 
have been made to prove that it operates on the 
whole beneficially by increasing responsibility and by 
enabling suitable men to enter the trade who would 
otherwise be debarred by want of capital, and that it 
does not lead to increased drinking. In exceptional 
cases all this may very well be true. But it cannot be 
too widely known or too strongly insisted upon that 
the general effect is precisely in the opposite direction. 
The evidence published in the Minority Beport of Her 
Majesty's Commission of 1899 leaves no doubt upon 
this bead. It shows that the, ease and frequvacy vnth 
■which the licensee under this system is tUTTied out makes 
it dijicult to _/£r the re^onsibility for offences against the 
law; that it tempts many to put their savings into this 
form of tenancy orUy to ruin them,^ and that the general 
effect of the whole system is to push the trade and sale of 
liquor to the utmost. The last is only, of course, what 
we should expect, but it is inductively illustrated by 
the significant tact that six- day licences are in much 

' How onerotu the oonditioiia of the " tie " ma; be ia illustrated by 
the replj of the tcDaiit who was oaked what he was tied for, " I am 
tied for eyerything but aawdast." 
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less frequent request for tied than for free booses. In 
Cheshire (chosen by accident tor investigation) out 
of forty-seven houses with a sii-day licence only four 
are tied housea. 

Havii^ indicated the general natnre and the leading 
causes of the altered situation in which reformers find 
themselyee, I now turn to the question of the methods 
most in harmony with it, and most likely therefore 
to commend themselves to the rising generation. We 
may take the points already emphasised as crucial 
in the change in their order. 

1. What is the inference from the mass of scientific 
and historic knowlet^e we have now before us on 
the subject of Alcoholism with r^ard to the methods 
of the future ? We may put aside at once the reply 
given by one school of writers to this question. In 
his recent suggestive study Dr. Aichdall Eeid has 
contended, on the analogy of other zymotic diseases, 
that nations are bound to pass through an epoch of 
drunkenness before they can purchase immunity from 
the morbid craving which is the cause of it By a 
process of natural selection those afflicted with this 
nervous disorder die out, and the strong survive, in- 
oculated, as it were, f^ainst disease. The Anglo-Saxon 
race is passii^ through this phase at present — the 
Italians and the southern nations of Europe now so 
markedly immune passed through it in classical times. 
Some nations, by virtue of their religious belief — 
those, e.g., who profess the religion of Mahomet — are 
restrained from indulging their natural propensity. 
But when their rel^ous belief weakens they will 
inevitably enter on a phase of disastrous intemper- 
anc& The paradoxical conclusion which Dr. Beid 
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seeks to establish on the basis of these facts is that 
"every scheme for temperance reform hitherto 
enunciated which depends upon the diminution or 
extinction of the supply of alcohol — total prohibition. 
Local Option, the Gothenburg system, and all the 
others is in effect a scheme for the promotion of 



This argument would be more convincing if Dr. 
Seid had not inadvertently given away his case by 
allowing the restraining power of great moral and 
religious ideas. In doing so he admits another check 
of intemperance besides the physiological one. We 
are not opposed to the isolation — if possible the 
sterilisation — of recc^nised alcoholic stocks. But this 
(if it ever becomes possible on any large scale) is 
only one side of the problem. Such arguments as 
the above ignore the twofold object always more or 
l.:ss recognised by temperance reformers — the creation 
of a public opinion in favour of drastic dealing with 
cases of alcoholic incontinence (" we shall cease," says 
Mr. Wells, with grim humour in his Anticipatiom, 
" to give the drunkard cause to describe himself 
as his own worst enemy") and the removal of 
the constant suggestion of the intemperate use of 
alcohol to which the weak are at present exposed. 
Between these objects there is no incompatibility. 
Nor is there the slightest reason why temperance 
reformers and scientific specialists should not work 
cordially hand in hand in the future as they have 
done in the past. 

A truer inference from the new facts seems to be 
that the total suppression of the use of alcohol is not 
a compassable, not perhaps an ultimately desirable end, 
and that one of the most hopeful methods of attacking 
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inebriety ia through the supply of lighter and better 
kinds of drinh. "It was a fatal mistake on the part of 
the BO-called temperance movement," reported a Com- 
mittee of both Houses in the State of Massachusetts in 
1875, " to prohibit the sale of cider and light beer." 
And the same view is supported by the English 
historian of Drink. "Beer," says Mr. Samiielson, 
speaking of Germany, "means sobriety, wine and spirits 
mean intosdcatioiL" He adds with regard to our own 
middle class, that it is the increased consumption of 
light wines to which its improved drinking habits are 
largely to be attributed. 

2. Whatever we say on all this, the inference forced 
upon us by the second consideration, the recent con- 
solidation of the interests opposed to radical reform, 
stands beyond a doubt. It is, I believe, that nothing 
short of the organised action of the community as a 
whole will avul in the future to check the abuses 
of the liquor traflBc. In saying this I do not wish to 
be understood aa undervaluing attempts (either through 
agreement, as is being done in Birmingimm, or through 
State action, as Lord Feel proposes) at reduction in the 
number of licensed houses. I wish merely to point out 
that when we have done our best in this direction (and 
I hope we shall not stop short of our best) we shall 
still find ourselves face to face with a serious problem. 
We shall still have innumerable houses in our larger 
cities: each with a larger clientile of customers; each 
provided with the means as well as the motive to 
extend its attractions by a still more palatial glare and 
glitter over an evea, wider area than at present. How 
do we propose thereafter to proceed ? The more you 
consider the limits to^he extinction policy the more I 
believe you will be driven to the conclusion that the 
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ouly ultimate means of coping with the problem is by 
asserting the claim of localities to have the ttafllic 
manned in the way best suited to the welfare of the 
community aa a whole. 

In the Minority Eeport already quoted there are 
many suggestions worth pondering, but the most 
valuable of them is not, I believe, that which has 
hitherto excited most interest — the proposal for the 
redaction of licences, but that for the control of their 
issue by a body more directly answerable to the rate- 
payers and indeed largely eousisting of representatives 
of the county or city council. This is entirely in the 
right direction, though short of what I believe will be 
found to be ultimately necessary. 

For this conclusion we are being gradually prepai^ed 
by the growth of public opinion. We have outgrown 
the individualism of last century. It is not so much 
that we are " all Socialists nowadays " as that no one is 
an individualist in the sense described at the b^inuing 
of this lecture. Por the creed " I believe in the ability 
and in the sacred right of the individual to conduct 
his affairs in the way best suited to promote his own 
welfare" we have substituted "I believe in the right 
of the community to protect itself against private 
interests, however powerful, which are hostile to its 
essential well-being." It showed true insight, there- 
fore, into the conditions of future temperance reform, 
when, in 1879, Mr. Chamberlain brought forward in 
the House of Commons his well-known resolution em- 
powering town councils of boroughs to acquire com- 
pulsorily the existing interests in the retail sale of 
intoxicatii^ drink, and if they saw fit even to carry on 
the trade for the convenience of the inhabitants. The 
proposal was defeated for the moment. But under his 
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leadership, let ua hope, oi if not, then under that of 
another, it is sure to be revived. It has indeed been 
stud by some — it was even hinted at by Mr. Chamberlain 
himself in the interesting address he gave at the opening 
of the new Temperance Hall a few months ago — that 
the chance of compulsory acquisition had passed owing 
to the gigantic increase in the value of these estates, 
and therefore of the purchase price. I confess I never 
have been able to see the force of this ailment. 
I agree that a pric^ and a fair price, ought to be paid. 
But that the value of a property . is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and that there is no immediate sign 
of diminution in the rate of increase, has always 
struck me as an odd reason why a desiring purchaser 
should not risk his capital in the investment. 

But in view of possible opposition from temperance 
reformers to further advance in the direction of cor- 
porate control or management of the sale of intoxi- 
cante, it ought to be remembered that the advocates 
of this policy are not likely to stop short at a policy of 
mere restriction and discouragement. That probably 
is the mistake that has been made in Scandinavia, 
where the policy of the Samlage and the Bolags has 
been to convert the public-house into a kind of post 
office for the sale of spirits instead of a place of public 
resort and refreshment where bar drinking is dis- 
courf^ed or forbidden. The true line of development 
is surely in the direction of reinstating the public- 
house in the true sense of the word — the dwortium 
of the ancients — the place of rest and recreation, of 
diversion and reasonable enjoyment, I have already 
spoken of the tied houses and their actual effects, from 
which it will be seen that the real significance of their 
growth is that it represents the final st£^ in the 
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process of which the bouse of refreshment has been 
tnmed, under the Bystem of private competition, into 
a mere means of disposing of the lai^est amount of 
liquor at the largest possible profit The new policy 
must reverse this process by relating the sale of 
drink pure and simple to the background, and making 
these places again what they were in intention, and at 
one time in fact. 

I am aware, of course, that the policy here advoc- 
ated must seem to many to be treason to the cause as 
they have hitherto conceived it It is trafdoking in the 
unclean thing, making gain of unrighteousness, throw- 
ii^ temptation in the way of the weak and causing 
your brother to offend. And to those who still feel in 
this way, I do not know if there is any very satisfac- 
tory answer. To others who are less rigid adherents 
of the past, it may be worth while pointing out that 
the charge commonly brought f^ainst them of making 
the public-house attractive ia to niiBunderstand alike 
the intention and the probable effect of these proposals. 
The intention is undoubtedly that in most cases the 
public-house shall be a place where it will be possible 
to obtain alcoholic drinks ; but it is also intended that 
these should form only a small part of the attraction, as 
in most continental restaurants. It is because the new 
Public-house Trust Association ia likely to prove a sug- 
gestive experiment in this direction, rather than because 
it oSers a final solution of the problem, that it deserves 
every encouragement from temperance reformers, 

3. We here touch upon the third feature of the policy 
which the new circumstances demand: it must rely to 
a much greater extent than hitherto upon indirect in- 
fluences, and include collective efforts to counteract in 
every possible way the attractions of strong drink. 
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I have already mentioned housing and improved 
conditions of labour. It is hardly necessary in this 
city and in this hall to dwell upon these. You all 
realise the truth of the saying that " the wretched 
dwelling," and we might add the wretched workshop, 
"is the purveyor of the public-house." 

But I wish in conclusion to say one word on the 
education of the people in the taste for a higher kind 
of enjoyment, a department in which the possibilities of 
development are not yet so fully realised as they ought 
to be and there is much general misunderstanding. 

It is apt, for instance, bo be r^arded as a question 
that concerns primarily the School Board and the 
elementary school teacher, who should aim, it is said, 
more than they do at cultivating the taste for reading, 
music, and drawing, as well as for healthy outdoor 
games among the children. Perhaps the schools can 
do more than they do at present in these directions ; 
but to expect them with their limited time and staff 
to turn out the children of the poorer classes in 
crowded city districts with the tastes that only the 
best of the middle-class children with infinitely better 
chances acquire, is not (I submit) reasonable. It is 
like expecting a court suit from a rag of flannel. It 
is wonderful what the modem school teacher can do 
with the cloth he has; bat it is wofully scrimp, and 
there seems no immediate prospect of his getting more. 
But there is another direction in which we may look 
for assistance in the meantime. 

We are told that the town and county councils are 
going to have secondary education entrusted to them 
under the new Education Bill. Here is a form of 
secondary education which is already in their hands — 
the education which can be conveyed to adult citizens 
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through judicious arrangements for rational enjoy- 
ment. It is a great opportimiby. We have recently 
bad an Induatrial Exhibition in Birmingham, which 
was crowded every evening for ten succesaive weeks. 
Nothing struck observant visitors to that exhibition 
more forcibly than the proof it afforded of the lament- 
able want of cheap and respectable places of indoor 
recreation in our city and neighbourhood. If yoa 
had gone to G-Iasgow during the time of the great 
exhibition a few weeka 1^0, you would have been 
struck with the same thing — only more forcibly atill. 
There was there a hundred times the apace, but 
there was also a hundred times the crowd. It was 
not a crowd of strangers. That was the remarkable 
thing. It was the citizens of the place itself, not the 
people from a distance who made the crowd, and 
who came there evening after evening, not to see 
what they make themselves or what other people 
make in their workshopa, but to see one another, to 
hear some good music, to look at some good drawing 
or colouring, to have a meal or merely a drink and 
a pipe in pleasanter surroundings than any public- 
house can yet supply. 

In this field there is no need tor further experiment. 
The experiments have been made. The results are 
unmistakable. Some municipalities have already begun 
to apply them, Glasgow among others. It already 
has a system of great winter gardens. East and West 
and South in the city ten thousand people listen to 
municipal concerts every Saturday afternoon which do 
not cost the ratepayers a penny. The city has just 
built a magnificent new art gallery, not second to the 
Kational Gallery itself. As a result of the recent 
exhibition a new concert hall and winter garden is 
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likely to be added to the municipal resources of enjoy- 
ment. More and better results still will follow when 
the City Council has the course to attack the problem 
of the people's refreshment so closely bound up with 
the people's recreation. Unfortunately in Glasgow 
there is the same hesitation and even opposition on 
the part of some temperance reformers as there is 
elsewhere to a bold and clearly called-for move. It 
cannot be (can it ?) that temperance people are goii^ 
to become an obstruction to progress in this, one of 
the most hopeful of all directions. And yet unless 
they show themselves prepared to put themselves in 
line with the teaching of experience and the general 
progress of ideas, there is a real danger. 

I have tried to show what readjustments are re- 
quired it we would escape this danger — appealing to 
no academic It^c, but to the far more trenchant logic 
of events. ■ The conclusion which these seem to force 
upon us (to repeat it) is that no prc^ramme of reform 
is likely to be successful in the coming century, or at 
all to meet the situation which does not 

(1) take a broad and tolerant view of the ideal to 

be aimed at ; 

(2) which does not include a large measure of 

collective control, perhaps collective manage- 
ment of the sale of intoxicants ; 

(3) which does not include such indirect methods 

as the improvement, on the one hand, of the 
homes and, on the other, of the public enjoy- 
ments of the people. 
In no department of public work is it truer that 
" New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth." 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION.' 

IN eelectdiig this subject I have been guided by two 
reasons. I desired in the first place to use this 
opportunit7 to speak more particnlarly to the students 
of the College ; in the second to dwell a little, in view 
of the new development that is before us, on some of 
the wider objects for which a University exists. This 
seems the more desirable in view of the prevalence of 
narrower ideas, arising, on the one hand, from the 
pressure that is being constantly brought to bear upon 
an institution of this kind by the practical needs of a 
great industrial and commercial centre, and, on the 
other, from traditional views concerning the scope of 
University teaching and the subjects with which it 
may legitimately deal. In one of Geoi^e Gissing's 
novels the hero is represented as standing in the 
Fountain Square of Birmingham and poinbing out 
the Mason College to a friend, to whom he explaios 
that it is a place "where young men are taught a 
\ variety of things, including discontent with small 
incomes." The jibe Olustrates sufficiently the suspicion 
prevalent among the advocates of the older system 
that the promoters of technical departments harbour 
sinister designs upon their cherished ideal of education 
as culture and humane learning. 

' Opening lecture of the last setaion of the Arts uid Scicooe 
Fsunlties in Mason Dnivenitj College, transformed into the Uni- 
versity of Birmiaghun in 1900. 
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Standiiig as we here do at the meeting-point between 
the old and the new, it ia of no little importance that 
we should try to understand the relation that exists 
between these two objects — that which (with all their 
defects) has occupied, and rightly occupied, the attention 
of the great educational orgaoisationa of the past, and 
that which seema likely to occupy, and rightly to 
occupy, the attention of those who are entrusted with 
the organisation of higher education in the future. 
Perhaps the most pressing need of all at the present 
moment is that we should recogniae it as the teaching 
at once of theory and experience, that there is after 
all no antagonism between these two great ends — that 
which we might call the useful and practical and that 
which we might call the spiritual and ideal Not only 
the best theory, but the actual facta that are pressed 
home to ua by the present position of manufacture and 
commerce in this country point in the same direction. 
They go to prove that the best technical and practical 
reaulta are attained on the basis of a broad, liberal 
education, and further that those studies themaelvea 
which serve most directly the material needa of a great 
community can be so taught — and ae a matter of fact 
are so taught by the best teachera — as to raiae the 
industrial services for which they are a preparation 
into the rank of liberal professions. 

In laying emphasis, then, on what I call a liberal 
education, I must not be underatood to be opposing it 
to technical, but merely to be endeavouring to point 
out that if we would make the best of our present 
splendid educational opportunity, we must clearly grasp 
the fact that, besides the services a University can 
perform in improving commerce and manufacture as a 
means to life, it has an important underlying function 
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in relation to our conceptions of the scope and purpose 
of life itself. It is idle to ask which of these ranks 
first in importance — they stand to one another as form 
to matter, or rather as soul to body. Without the 
means of life our highest ideal must hang idle in the air, 
\ without a noble ideal of the use to which we should put 
them accumulations of the instruments of life are only 
a deadweight on the civilisation that has produced them. 

What I wish to do, then, ia to call attention to the 
function which a University p erforms in opening the 
minda oL-th»- men and women who COT oe within its ~ 
iu^ueucB LU new ideals as to thejneaning oi life, and 
in eHaWmg Tfi6m to understand and enjoy the beat 
thifiga wliii-h it hnii I 1 iiFnii TntlvWrnl of the true 
function of a liberal education, which we aeem to he 
reaching so laboriously, is, however, really no new 
thing. Inatead, therefore, of bringing it before you in 
the words of modern educational theory, which can 
hardly fail to suggest modem educational controversy, 
I shall bring it before you in the form given to it by its 
founder, or at any rate its greatest interpreter. In 
a well-known passage in the RepiMie Plato givea it to 
us in the form of an allegory, the beauty of which 
must be my apol<^ for quoting it 

"After this, I eaid, imagine the enlightenment, or ignorance 
of man iu a figure. Behold ! human beings living in a sort 
of underground den, which haa a mouth open towards the 
light and reaching sit across the den ; they have been here 
from their childhood, and have their legs and necks chained 
so that they cannot move, and can only see before them ; 
for the chains are arranged in such a manner as to prevent 
them from turning round their heads. At a distance above 
and behind them the l^ht of a fiie is blazing, and between 
the fire and the prisoners there is a raised way ; and yon 
will see, if you look, a low wall built along the way, like 
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the Bcreen whicli marionette players bare before tbem, over 
which the; Bbow the puppets. 

That is a strange image, be said, and tbey aie strange 
prisonere. 

Like ourselves, I replied ; and tbey see only tbeir own 
shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire 
throws on the opposite wall of the cavel 

True, he said ; how could they see anything but the 
shadows if tbey were never allowed to move their beads % 

And of tbe objects which are being carried in like 
manner they would only see tbe sbadows 1 

Yes, be said. 

And now look again, and see bow tbey are released and 
cored of their folly. At flist, when any one of tbem is 
liberated and compelled suddenly to go up and turn his 
neck round and walk, and look at tbe light, he will suffer 
sharp paina; the glare will distress him, and be will be 
unable to see tbe realities of which, in bis former state, he 
bed seen the shadows. 

And suppose once more, that he is reluctantly dragged 
'Up a steep and rugged ascent, and held fast and forced into 
tbe presence of tbe aun bimself, do you not tbink that he 
will be pained and irritated, and when be approaches the 
light he will have bis eyes dazzled, and will not he able to 
see any of the realities which are now affirmed to be the 
truth f 

Not all in a moment, he said. 

He will require to get accustomed to tbe sight of the 
upper world. And first he will see tbe abadows best, next 
the refiections of men and other objects in the water, and 
next he will gaae upon the objects themselves, and at last 
he will be able to see tbe sun, and not mere reSections of 
him in the water, but he will see him as be is in his own 
proper place, and not in another, and be will contemplate 
his nature. 

And after this he will reason that the aun ia he who 
gives tbe seasons and tbe years, and is tbe gnardian of all 
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Uiai is in the visible world, and in a certain way the cauee 
of all things which he and his fellows have been accustomed 
to behold." ^ 

The point in thia allegory for us here to-n%ht ia the 
conception of the function of education as the opening 
of our eyes in order that we may be able to see things 
"^Ulillfl "TTaal onrT lii iii|^»]lj'if_ir|f"rrrnf and meaning, 
and- uut uj tliu "VTSgue and shadowy forms they are to 
the ""H"|H;"i nnittH"' " l' |' """■'"i ^■^■i""fi"n 
ia libeRtTnot only in the sense that it is primarily 
directed to something quite other than the material 
needs of life, it is liberal also in the sense that it 
liberates us from those delusive appearances and dis- 
torted forms — those "idols of the cave," as Bacon called 
Ihem — b^otten of narrowness, whether of home or of 
•^school, of claes or profession, of nation or locality. 

With this general description of the scope of a 
liberal education before us, what, we may ask, is the 
College curriculum which best serves the end in view? 
If we were again to consult Plato we should find in 
the succeeding passage a complete system of education, 
banning with arithmetic and mathematics, passing 
through all the sciences then known, and endii^ in 
metaphysical philosophy. But as he supposes an 
/ undeigraduate course of s(ime thirty-five or forty years' 
duration — a truly Liberal, allowance — his curriculum 
(however suggestive in itself as a counsel of perfection) 
is perhaps hardly what we want. It is not so much 
that art is long as that life is so short. Leaving detail, 
let us look rather once more at what Plato called the 
upper world of reality arid note what are the main 
divisions into which it fsjls. 

The first and most o]6vious of these is what we 

1 Republie, rii. 614, Jo*eWe Translatioii (oondensed). 
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commonly call nature, the objecta and facts that press 
in upon ua from the world of experience. We are 
accustomed to limit the term nature to the material 
world. But this ia purely arbitrary, and I wish here 
to understand by it not only physical facts, but the 
facte of our mental life as well. That a knowledge of 
the laws of nature in this sense should he an essential 
paM Of-a liberal education goes without saying. To 
us of the present generation the wonder is that it could 
ever have been doubted. Yet those who are familiar 
with the educational literature of a quarter of a century 
ago will remember how fiercely the conflict raged 
between the claims of ao-called humanistic and of 
scientific studies to form the main part of a liberal 
education. Looking back on this controversy, it seems 
especially surprising to us that the advocates of classical 
education should have opposed the admission of subjects 
such as physics and astronomy, which the great Greek 
and Roman educationists would never have dreamt of 
omitting. Our wonder indfeed at the position taken up 
by those who resisted the ilaims of science is equalled 
only by our wonder at the Arguments that were some- 
times used by those who enforced tbeiu. The leading 
advocate of science in the sixties and seventies was, as 
you aU know, Professor jliaxley. The debt which 
education owes this great teacher and writer has never 
yet been paid, perhaps never-Aan be paid. Yet in some of 
his more controversial v^rifci^S^ ^^ ^^°^' sometimes to 
lose sight of what none \hr-a.&^ better than he is the true 
end of education. Thoug^ix the conclusion at which he 
aimed was undoubtedly thV'^ t^^ one, viz. that science 
must henceforth be regarde*. * as an essential, if not the 
essentUl, part of a liberal ecf^' ucation, yet in the dust of 
the conflict he sometimes se>^>med to lose sight of the 
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tnie reasons for his conoluaion. Thus he tends too 
much, when advocating scientific education, to dwell 
on the view of Nature as an enemy whom we may 
hope to outwit by a knowle<^e of her tactics. In one 
passage she is an imseen opponent c^ainat whom we 
are pitted at a mortal game of cbess.^ In another 
science itself is compared to the cut and thrust of the 
skilled guardsman and contrasted with the tough club 
practice of common sense. Those of us, however, who 
hold that this is not the only, nor even the most 
suggestive view of the matter may be excused if we 
ask whether the argument that scientific knowledge is 
useful to enable us to hold our own (gainst nature ie 
the right one to use when we wish to show that it 
ought to be a part of a liberal education — defined, as 
he agrees with us in defining it, as that which has for 
its object the pmjiftr iinHprfif^Tiiii ng of "the yreatnea s 
of |he~warhi~ani3'of man' s mind " It is not because 
nature^" an 'eti&Tfly, HJJlUusL whom we must go forth 
armed at every point, that we claim for natural science 
a high place among liberal studies. (This is to put it 
on a level with merely technical discipline or the bare 
elements of a useful education.) It is because physical 
Jacta are a part of that larger world in knowing which 
we know ourselves. As Plato's prisoners can only 
know the meaning of the shadows and reflections — 
indeed, can only know the sun itself — the symbol in 
the all^ory for all that is good and true in life — 
through the knowledge of existing things, so we can 
only know the true meaning of the world in which our 
lot is cast by a wide acquaintance with the methods 
and results of physical science, " We may admit," 
"A Libera) Educatiou oud Where to tiud 
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aaya Professor Henry Sidgwick, with his usual fine 
balance, "that a knowledge of the processes and results 
of physical science does not by itself constitute culture; 
we may admit that an appreciative acquaintance with 
literature, a grasp of the method as well as the facts of 
history, is a more important element and should be 
more prominent in the thoughts of educators, and yet 
feel that culture without the former element is now 
shallow and incomplete. Physical science is now so 
bound up with all the interests of mankind, from the 
lowest and most material to the loftiest and most 
profound, it is so engrossing in its infinite detail, so 
exciting in its progress and promise, so fascinating in 
the varied beauty of its revelations, that it draws to 
itself an ever-increasing amount of intellectual energy; 
BO that the intellectual man who has been trained 
without it must feel at every turn his inability to 
comprehend thoroughly the present phase of the 
progress of humanity and his limited sympathy with 
the thoughts and feelings, labours and aspirations of 
his fellow-men." ^ 

But nature does not exhaust the world of reality, 
Man has scarcely emerged from his first struggle with 
Nature than he sets himself to imitate and reproduce 
her. On his rude axe and spear the savage carves the 
image of the life which he attacks with them. Over 
the camp fire he chants the story of his day's exploits. 
And thus there grows up within, and yet in a sense 
above the old world of nature which he finds a new 
world — the true New World — the world of art and 
literature which he creates. I know, of course, that 
some theorists have held (among them, strange to say, 
Plato himself) that this world stands to the other as 
' Ettayt on. a Librral SdtiwUim, ii. 
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imitation to reality, as fancy to fact, and ia accordingly 
of little valne in an education the aim of which is to 
turn the Bonl from darkness to light Bat we now 
know that art and poetry are no mere imitation or 
dead photograph of nature, bat the means by which 
man seeks to express and render visible to sense the 
inward meaning of the outward fact, and that they 
thus stand to it as the soul rather than the double to 
its body, as the meaning rather than the copy to the 
text. 

If this be 60, what, we may ask, does oar knowle<^ 
of fact avail us, — what knowledge of fact is there 
^ apart from a knowledge of the best that has been said 
and thought about it ? Without such a knowledge 
(to borrow one of Professor Huxley's happy similes) 
our passage through life would be like the passage 
along a gallery filled with wonderful works of art, 
nine-tenths of which have their faces turned to the 
wall. 

It might seem unneceasary to press these two sides 
of education on your attention, so essential do they 
both seem, were it not that the student of science is 
lamentably apt to neglect the one, the student of art 
the other. The latter has probably been the greatest 
sinner in the past. It is told of a celebrated professor 
of Latin that soon after the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 a friend told him that he had just returned from 
Sedan, to which the professor replied, "Have you, in- 
deed? That is very interesting. The first edition of 
\ Nonius Marcellus" (a fifth-rate Latin author) "was pub- 
lished at Sedan." That is the result of an education 
of a sort. I should not call it a liberal or humane 
education. It does not make a man free. It does not 
open his eyes. It reminds me of what Jowett once 
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. called "a learned man in the worst sense ol the 
term." 

On the other hand, the student of science is apt to 
overlook the value of a literaiy training. He does not 
see the need of it. He does not know that the forma- 
tion of a high standard of taste and the power of 
enjoying the beet tJiinge in literature involve laborioos 
training. We have aU heard of the mathematician 
who, after reading Paradise Lost, asked what it proved ; 
80 true is it that one faculty may be developed at the 
expense of another, and that a man may see with one 
eye and yet be stone blind with the other. As, there- 
fore, I wonld urge the study of science on the student 
of literature, I would urge the study of literature upon 
the student of science, and that not only for the 
reascms that Sir Archibald Geikie urged &t>m this 
platform last year. The reason is not merely that the 
study of literature is useful to the student of science 
s^ that he may be able to write books. This, perhaps, is 
rather a reason why he should not study it. Nor is it 
to avoid becoming a bore in his own subject There 
are bores in literature as well as in science, and I am 
not sure that a man may not be a bore in both. 
Perhaps a bore, like a poet, is bom, not made. Nor 
even do I urge it merely as a reserve against times of 
weariness and as a source of solace and refreshment 
I venture to think that it is just because the ardent 
student of science is apt to think of literature in this 
way and to postpone it to a time when lighter forms 
>of enjoyment such aa a novel or a game at billiards 
are necessarily more attractive, that it is so apt to drop 
out of his life altc^ether. There is a pathetic passage 
in Darwin's lAfe and Ldtera, in which he regrets that 
be has quite lost the power of enjoying Shakespeare 
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or any poetry. All recent paycholc^ points to the 
inevitable atrophy of mental as well as physical organs 
which follows npon the neglect to nse them. I urge 
the claims of literatnre as the reflection of man upon 
nature, or rather the reflection of nature in man, and 
therefore as an aid to the anderstanding of what both 
man and nature truly are. 

So far I have spoken only of science and literature. 
I have said nothing of philosophy. Do I include it 
in one or other of these 7 or is it something separate, 
and if so, what place has it among liberal studies ? 

The question has been partly answered in what I 
have already said. Some of the subjects that come 
under the general term philosophy, e.g. psychology, are 
really only a part of science as here defined. But 
there is one department of philosophy which perfonns 
a quite special function in relation to life, and in doing 
so has, I think, a claim to be considered an essential 
part of a liberal education in the full sense of the 
tenn. 

We defined a liberal education a^i the education 
which by developii^ our powers gives us access into 
a larger and truer world. I have already spoken of 
two of the ways in which it does bo. In the first 
place, it enables us t o understand natiira aa giv Rn to 
us in oununffiary experience. In the second, it gives 
us" the T^-'f'^ "1 ■"■1'' "* ^yii ""-I '^'t^ratjjr^ which 
man has ^^"'■^^^ "<■"■' "-I- "f ^j^ rlrj*"!"' "-^"'"m" of the 
meaning 'OfTrnttrrEr'TEese two correspond generally 
to IHe worl d oT knowle'^iy ftf]^ tt"* '^nrM "f f""''ntr 
Putting it simply, then, we may say that education in 
** science and literature trains us to know and to feeL 
But life is not all knowing and feeling. More charac- 
teristically than either, life consists of doing. life, says 
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, is not a thought, but a deed. What gives 
value to each of the other elements is the purpose 
irhich they serve. What gives value to knowledge is 
the end for which it is employed. What gives value 
to enjoyment in art and literature is the deeper hold 
it gives us of what is worth doing in life. Poetry, said 
'' M. Arnold, is criticism of life. Beside the worid of 
nature, therefore, and the world of art, there is the 
world of action. Besides knowlec^e and feeling there 
is conduct. Conduct, said Arnold, ia three-fourths of 
life. As he did not tell us what the other fourth is, 
and I have myself never been able to discover, I am 
inclined to think that it also is conduct. And if this 
is so, if that in which our interest as men and women 
ultimately centres is neither art nor nature, but life 
and conduct, I need not spend time in proving that the 
study of those ideals of happiness which are the basis 
of conduct both in individuals and societies ought to 
have a place in any liberal scheme of education. I 
have already quoted Professor Huxley as an advocate 
of scientific education. But there was no more ardent 
believer than be in the necessity of a philosophic basis 
for our culture. In the address which he delivered at 
the opening of this College, speaking of the condition 
of prosperity in this great community, he uiged the 
need there was of "a clear understanding of the con- 
dition of social life on the part both of the capitalist 
and the operative," and of an agreement between them 
" upon common principles of social action." And still 
more emphatically in his address on " Universitiea, 
Actual and Ideal," ^ he invokes what he calls moral and 
religious philosophy as a study which, though specula- 
tively limited and criticised by the mental and physical 
' Seiene« and Bdwation, viii. 
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sdeiiceB, is yet " piacticaUj tihe moat directly valoable 
of all fonns of knowledge." 

In saying this I do not wish to be understood as 
maintaining that the abstract study of philosophy 
must constitute a necesBaiy part of all liberal educa- 
tion. But Uiis I do venture to say, that any student 
who has failed to realise in the course of his education 
the great lesson that philosophy at its beat has always 

«. taught, viz. how utterly sub ordinate all knowledge and 
all a rt is to thff'ptant.lMI tii^hiIh nf humanity ^ has failed 
Ed learn the deepest lesson that liberal study has to 
teach. This has been so epleudidly expressed by the 
greatest of modern pbilosopbers that I cannot forbear 
quoting his words: "I am myself," says Kant, "a 
student by inclination. I feel the whole thirst for 
knowledge and the covetous restlessness that demands 
to advance in it, and again the satisfaction of every 
step of prc^ess. There was a time when I believed 
that all this might constitute the honour of humanity, 
and I despised the crowd that knows nothing. It was 
Sousseau who set me right. That dazzlii^ privilege 
disappeared, and I should think myself far less useful 
than common artisans if I did not believe that my line 

\ of study might impart value to all others in the way 
of establishing the rights of humanity." The language, 
of course, is that of his own time, but the truth that 
Kant here indicates is for all time. Shortly expressed, 
it is that knowledge is one thin f^. wisdom is another. 
and that the first only merges in the second when it 
comes t o include the kn owledge of its o wn placj^ anri 
value in the Whole of human Me. 

In all" IBS " r"Eave been drying to describe what 
education ought to be. It ought, it appears, to include 
a fairly advanced knowledge of both science and litera- 
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tore, and the bearings of both upon lite. Bat is sot 
this ideal opposed to the whole ttend of modem educa- 
tional orgamBatioii ? Is it not like Plato's own scheme 
of a perfect Bepublic, a city in heaven, and likely to 
remain there ? Is it not, for example, opposed to the 
present tendency to make a broad distinction in 
University studies between the two branches of art 
and science, and to offer them as practical alternatives 
to andergradaate students — a tendency of which the 
London University decree courses (a subject painfully 
living to some of us) is only one among many 
indications ? 

To this objection I might reply with Plato that such 
a scheme may be none the worse because it is an ideal 
If it is out of touch with facts, so much the worse, we 
may say, for the facts. But I wish to be practical, and 
with this view ask you to consider for & moment what 
the facts really are in respect to the present tendency. 
That the tendency exists is perfectly plain. The ques- 
tion is of its origin and probable permanency. With 
regard to the former, there can be no doubt that it had 
its source in the reaction which began some half a 
century ago against t^e older ideal of a purely classical 
education. In the controversy whidi then raged 
between the supporters of literature and science each 
claimed exolusive possession of the body of liberal 
education. London University therefore in its wisdom, 
like Solomon of old, gave judgment that it should be 
divided between them. The ideal of an advanced 
^tem of liberal education, in which literature and 
science should be recognised as constituting mutually 
complementary elements, was consciously abandoned 
aa impossible or undesirable, although in standing 
proof that it was neither there existed at the time 
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across the Tweed a system of which this combination 
was the essential feature, and which had worked with 
eztraordinary effect upon the character of the people 
for many generadons. I do not, of course, hold & 
brief for the older Scottish system. Attendance at 
any Univereity is sufficient to dispel the illusion of 
educational perfection. But I should like to call 
attention to this one feature of it, viz. its breadth of 
aim and its effect on the intellectual life of the country 
as a whole, and to ask whether this does not suggest 
that in future organisation we should take into account 
the need of the great mass of our students for such an 
education as will best teach them the meaning and, 
possibilities of life rutfauL thuU uue wtucb inevitably 
teMs, -as eApuiltiUliti "Shows, to the atrophy of one 
whole side of their nature. 

I do not, of course, ignore that other function of a 
Unirersity — the duty which each generation of teachers 
has entrusted to it of inspiring the best students with 
the love of truth in particular departments, and thus 
training up a band of searchers and discoverers who 
may succeed it — 

" Like runners handing on the torch of life." 
I merely wish to call attention to what is most press- 
ingly required in the case of the vast majority of our 
students ; and, further, to si^eat the question whether 
even in the case of the selected few there is any better 
preparation for their work as investigators than that 
which a broad and liberal culture affords. Surely it 
still remains to be proved that science is the gainer and 
not the loser by " plucking the unripe fruit of wisdom" 
and pressing undeveloped minds into the service of 
special study. 
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But I speak probably to some to whom the choice of 
the wider or the mirrower ideal is no longer open, who 
are already perhaps in the great maelstrom of the 
London d^ree and who have little time even for the 
supplementary study of subjects outside their own of 
which I have already spoken. What is the bearing 
for them of such an ideal ? To state it gives me the 
opportunity of introducing an important qualification 
of the statement made at the beginning of this address 
as to the respective functions of art, science, and 
philosophy. We must, I think, i^ree that there is a 
distinction and that it is important to recc^nise it. 
Tet we should be wrong if we were to take it as 
a distinction between subjects wholly. I sometimes 
am inclined to think that the distinction between 
"foculties" in our colleges is a survival of the old 
fallacy of supposing that the human mind itself is 
divisible into separate powers or faculties — a faculty 
of will, a faculty of reasoning, a faculty of feeling — 
each independent of the other, and that in stereotyping 
it as we do in our Universities we are on the wrong 
track altogether. As we have modified the psychological 
view on which it is founded, recognising that the mind 
is an indivi^ble whole, that though it is distinguishable 
into parts, each with a special function of its own, yet 
each part re&ecte the complex structure of the whole 
and never acts independently of the others, so we 
ought to recognise that each department of knowledge, 
though it appeals to a special side of the mind and 
thus performs a special function in education, yet just 
because it is a part of the oi^anic whole we call the 
World cannot fail to touch the mind on every side as 
welL To illustrate from familiar instances. Science, 
we know, when it is studied in the right way fosters in 
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the student the power of careful and exact observation, 
clear and precise statement of results, confidence in 
maintaining an opinion which he knows to be well 
founded, openness of mind to new evidence in the case 
of one he knows to be doubtful. But these are not 
only intellectual qualities, they imply moral qualities 
as well: veracity, courage, modesty, surely the most 
valuable he can poBseBS for life in general. The student 
therefore only needs to reflect upon the ide^ which 
daily inspires him in his scientific work to derive from 
it that sort of criticism of life which philosophy aims 
at 6uppl3ang in detail. Again, who doubts that there 
is a way of teaching science so that it becomes a means 
of developing not only a sense for truth, but a sense 

\ for beauty, of training not only the mind, but the 
feelings. Even the forms of scientific demonstration 
have their beauty. The Prince Consort, who (whatever 
he knew of science) knew something of music, used to 

V say that good reasoning always affected bim in somewhat 
the same way as a musical harmony. I need not stop 
to illustrate the complementary truth that literary 
study alone may develop in some d^:ree the whole 
mind of the student. Ko one doubts that the study 
of language may be a valuable training in scientific 
method, or that art and poetry may be, even without 
the aid of philosophy, a criticism of life. To come 
instead to the moral While holding that where it is 
open to us the best and surest way of achieving the 
desired result is by a broad course of study, it is yet 
possible to reach the same result in another way, seeing 
that the result depends as much upon the spirit in 
which study is pursued aa upou the choice of studies. 
The essential thing (I repeat it) is that your study, 
whatever it is, be pursued in a truly liberal spirit, t.e. 
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that you try to foi^et for the time the special require- 
mentfi of trade or profession, even as far as possible of 
examination and degree, loving knowledge and beaaty 
for their own sakes, remembering withal that your 
studies here are only the b^inning of your true 
University life, the education which a wide and 
comprehensive experience alone can give. 

I have tried, ineffectively enough, to bring before 
you to-night the ideal of a liberal education as complete 
mental development. It is, I think, the modem ideal 
Tet the clearest and best expression of it I know 
comes to us from a teacher in that stronghold of 
classical learning — that home of lost causes — the 
University of Oxford. In an essay on Personality* 
the late Professor Wallace, who himself combined in a 
onique d^ree the qualities of science, poetry, and 
philosophy, writes: — 

" Mestal health and wealth do not depend on a mere 
accumulation of single facts, but on solid ideas of what life 
' is and ought to be, and what the world around us really 
means : it does not lie in confinement to a fragmentary life, 
limited in its rai^ and view and moving for ever in the 
same monotonoua routine, but in a large and free scope of 
experience ; dot does it lie in the degree of variety and in- 
tensity to which we can bring our Hensatiana and aapiiations, 
but in acquiring the proper estimate of values, in calming 
the turmoil of temper and gaining at once ' aneetneBS and 
%ht,' that gentle reasonablenesa which, though not less free 
to receive impressions than in the beginnings of life, is at 
the same time matured by experience to a wiser judg- 
ment of their comparative worth. The true ideal of a 
fully developed personality does not consist merely in a 
keen intellectual acumen, nor ia an intense but inactive 
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suBceptiMi^ to the mooda of happy feeling, nor in & 
peipetnal unreetiiig activitf ; it inTolveB a balance of all 
these elemantfl." 

The writer adds, with characteiistic modesty and 
seli-distruBt i — 

" But few, if any, reach this ; and if this be perfect health, 
'wir sind,' as Lotze says, 'fast alle krank.' " 

Yet, the ideal is before us, and it is for us as indi- 
viduals, and as a CoU^, to hold to and stand tor it. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION.' 

A S the eaily part of the nineteenth century was a 
-iX. great epoch for physics, the middle of the century 
for biology and physiology, it looks as though the latteo? 
part of it and the beginning of the new century were 
likely to be marked by an unprecedented interest in 
psycholf^. "No Edison and no Hoentgen can make 
us foiget that the great historical time of physics and 
physiolc^ is gone," writes Professor Miinsterberg, him* 
self a distinguished worker in more fields than one, 
" psychology takes the central place and overflows into 
all channels of life." One field especially has been 
inundated and ita workers iuBpired with hopes of ui 
abundant and hitherto undreamt-of harvest. 

The idea of a Science of Education is, of course, not a 
new one. It is as old at least as the publication of 
Herbart's Algetmine Padagogik in 1806. But it is only 
in our own time that it has attracted general attention, 
and that any oi^anised attempt has been made to apply 
it to the work of the teacher. This application was 
rendered possible by the great advance in the basal 
science of psychology connected with the names of 
Volkmann and Wundt in Germany, Spencer and Bain 
in our own country. But it only became an accom- 
plished fact when the adoption of a national system 

^ Leotnre giren to the BirmiDghun Bnnoh of the BritiBh Child 
fitady AwociatioQ, 1601. 
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of education forced upon us the task of Becuring an 
adequate supply of trained and certificated teachers to 
adminiater it. Since then the interest in scientific 
method has blosBomed into & universal system of 
Eindei^tten Schools, and has ended by becoming 
articulate in a score of pedagogical journals and in 
a series of admirable monographs on the art of teach- 
ing and on the scientific study of childhood 

In this movement America, amply provided with 
endowmente for psychol<^cal research and stimulated 
by the lectures and writings of some of the most dis- 
tinguished of living psychologists, has taken a leading 
part. Not only are the ordinary University courses 
there attended hy crowds of et^r students, hut special 
courses at the summer schools, largely frequented hy 
men and women actively eng^ed in the teaching pro- 
fession, keep alive and extend the interest implanted 
in their student days. To the ordinary introspective 
and observational methods of psychology there has, 
moreover, been added in recent years the excitement 
of the experimental methods of the laboratory, which 
has thus become the centre of new and undefined 
hopes for the future. Here at last there seems a 
chance of establishing the science of education on 
a secure foundation of data as precisely measurable 
and expressible in mathematical fonnul» as those of 
physics and mechanics. In this country, although 
our Universities as a whole are as yet innocent of this 
latest development, and from lack of opportunity we 
have as yet escaped the intoxication of the microscopic 
methods of the psychological laboratory, yet the cir- 
cular, the statistical table of observations, the diary 
of mental history, have become familiar instruments of 
inquiry, and a Isoge portion of the teaching profession 
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baa conceived the idea of orgauiaing itself into Child 
Stady and similar aasoeiations for more ayetemalic 
effort. !rhese societies do not confine themselres to 
the Btndjr of the cut-and-dry lesults that have found 
their way into text books ; they aim at the collection 
and arrangement of fresh facte which may in due 
time blossom into reliable generalisations to extend 
the aoienoe and improve the practice of education. 
Encour^ement from the higher authorities has not 
been lacking. One of our first peycbolc^ta has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the British Child Study 
AsBOciation, and even so cautious a writer as the well- 
known author of Common Sense in Education and 
Teaching has added his blessing upon the movement. 
" The study," Mr, Bamett writes, " which seems to be 
of next importance for the practical teacher ia Psy- 
chology, and particularly the physio-peychology which 
is represented by such names among others as Pro- 
fessor James and Professor Lloyd Morgan." He adds 
that "after interrogating tradition, the teacher's next 
chief business is to make the best he can of his own 
opportunities for gaining experience and making experi- 
ments. Hiq own honest and original observations and 
investigations are of more value than the records made 
by a dozen other people, however acute they may be." 
Anyone who has watched this movement from the 
commencement, rect^nising ite promise, yet unable to 
shut his eyes to the confusion of mind that underlies 
some of its most striking phases, must have foreseen 
that a reaction was bound to follow. It is interesting, 
and not without its humour, that the first and strongest 
note of reaction should come from the University 
which more than any other has given life and direction 
to this new enthufflasm. Harvard, like Frankenstein, 
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baa raised up a monstei which it now vainly endeavonra 
to control. 

First came Profeaeor William James with bis 
pleasant chaff of " brass-band Child Study," and 
more definitely, in his Talla to Teachers, with an 
earnest protest against the folly of adding the duty of 
psychological research to the burdens of our already 
overworked profession. The "new psychology," he 
assures his hearers, is a delusion, and of the old it is 
only the fundamental principles that are of real value 
to the teacher. Even these, he takes care to warn us, 
are of a negative rather than of a positive utility, — 
like the demon of Socrates a voice of warning rather 
than of su^estion and encouragement. 

Next comes Professor Miinsterberg, driven out of all 
patience by the misunderstandings and the crudities of 
his too entbusiastic followers and fain to take up arms 
in the interest of truth and sanity ag^st the assump- 
tion on which the whole movement is founded. Be- 
ginning with a criticism in the Atlaniic MorUhiy of 
the idea of an exact science of psychology baaed on 
quantitative measurement of mental states, fae is 
carried on in a series of subsequent articles, happily 
republished in a separate volume,' to reflections on 
the kind of statistics that pass current in peda- 
gogical seminaries and magazines for genuine investi- 
gation. These are either, like a recent collection 
of juvenile love-poems, not psycholc^cal at all, or, 
like others equally fatuous, merely illustrate what we 
already know and are of no more value than would 
, be statistics of falling stones coUect«d with a view to 
*' establishing the law of gravitation. 

' PtyiJuilogif and lAft, by Hnoo MOmbtibmko, PtofeBaor of 
Fsjchalogy in Hsrvonl Uuivenitf . 
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Bat FrofesBor Munsterbetg hae a deeper objection to 
the invasioii of psychology by the teachet than the 
amateurishiiesa of the results and the carioatnre of 
soientific method it offera to the outside world. He 
holds it to be radically opposed to the ends of true edu- 
cation. Not only is there a danger to the child's natural 
development in the artificial stimulations and tensions 
which genuine experiment must involve, or (where this 
is avoided) to their innate naivete and modesty ; his 
main objection rests upon the nature of psycholc^ 
itself as involving an attitude fundamentally opposed 
to that of the teacher. PBychol<^, it is claimed, is a 
science ; but if we are in earnest about this claim, we 
must submit to the conditions which render science 
possible. In the first place we must make abstraction. 
Scientific description and explanation are here only 
possible if we treat the mind as consistii^ essentially 
of impressions and ideas. This involves the treatment 
of it as " presentational " to the n^lect of the elements 
of wUl and purpose on the one hand, feeling or sense 
of value on the other. Such a transformation carries 
us far enough from the concrete reality of the mind 
or soul as we know it in ourselves and our fellow-men. 
But we are carried further still when in the interest 
of science we proceed to analyse these presentations 
into psycho- physical atoms, varying in the attributes 
of quality, intensity, and vividness according to the 
strength and local direction of the stimulus. This 
" atomisit^ attitude," essential as we may believe it to 
be in the interest of science, is clearly antithetic to 
the attitude of practical life and to the natural instinct 
of the teacher. "You destroy a consistent psychology 
if you force on it the categories of practical life, but 
you also destroy the values of our practical life if you 
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force on them the categories of psychol<^. In ex- 
perimental psychology or in child psychoid^ emotion 
may show itself as composed of circnlatoty and 
muscular elements and the will as made up of muscle 
and joint and skin sensations ; but if you offer such 
transformed products to the teacher, you do worse 
than if you should offer to a thirsty man one balloon 
filled with hydn^en and another with oxygen, instead 
of a good swallow of water. The chemist is quite 
right : that is water ; the fainting man insists that it 
is not, and life speaks always the language of the 
thirsty," 

All this we must admit to be sound common sense. 
It is well to be warned in time against exaggerated 
expectations of what psychology, even as ordinarily . 
interpreted, can do for the teacher. The essential 
qualities of the good teacher, besides a knowledge of 
his subject, are those- which are bom with him, or 
acquired by quite other methods than a training in 
psycholc^, viz. love and understanding of children, 
tact in dealing with them, patience with their weak- 
ness, sympathy with their purposes, interest in the 
work of doing what he can to make them into useful 
men and women. These, as Professor Miinsterbei^ 
insists, are infinitely more important for the teacher 
than any psychological observations he can make 
upon them. It is well, further, to be warned of the 
peculiarly abstract point of view from which one 
powerful school of psychologists, of which Professor 
Miinsterbei^ himself is the leader, regards the prob- 
lems of psychology. No error truly could be more 
disastrous than to take the "transformation" of its 
classrooms and laboratories as a true account of the 
life of the soul with which the teacher has to do. 
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But after all this has been granted, the question re- 
mains of the inward meaning of the remarkable 
movement that has called forth these protests and of 
the value we ought to assign to it. Qraoted that this 
new-bom zeal for the scientific study of what has 
been happily called the "object," as opposed to the 
"subject" of education, has for the moment taken a 
wroi^; direction, it is not enough — it is not itself good 
psychology — merely to give it check without vouching 
any indication of the direction in which it may more 
fruitfully be turned. Yet on this subject the above 
criticism, soimd though it is in itself, throws but 
meagre light Professor Miinsterberg tells us, indeed, 
& an earlier article (unfortunately not reprinted along 
with the others), that " when the rush to illusory 
measuring psychology is over, the teacher ought to go 
back to the solid, sober, qualitative analysis of the 
human mind," where, he is assured, "he will find plenty 
of help for his sacred educational work." But the 
writer omits to supply us with any adequate up-to- 
date account of the scope of this qualitative psycho- 
It^, the precise relation which it bears to the work 
of the teacher, the relation, on the other hand, which 
the practice and experience of the teacher bears to 
the work that psychology has still to do. Leaving, 
then, meanwhile, these eu^^tive criticisms, I propose 
in this paper to try to state in outline the answer to 
this question that the present state of philosophical 
opinion seems to indicata The question, or group of 
questions, thus defined comes, it will be admitted, to 
be one of considerable general importance at a time 
when, alike in the older and iu the newer Universities, 
we are not only engaged in recasting the schemes of 
study designed for the traimng of elementary school 
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teachers, but are likely to be called upon in the uear 
future to provide courses which may meet the increaa- 
ing demand tor trained and certificated teachers 10 
secondary eoboolB. 

It is agreed on all hands that if there is to be a 
Science of Education it must reat on Psychology as 
its central pillar. Since the time of Herbart it has 
been a commonplace among educational writers that 
while it is for Ethics to determine the end of educa- 
tion it is for Psychology to determine the means. 
Between them, therefore, these two sciences constitute 
a discipline which may be said to stand to education 
as physics and mechanics stand to engineering, chemis- 
try and physiolc^ to medicine. Our first question 
refers to the sense in which the latter of the two must 
be taken if this claim is to be substantiated. From 
what assumptions does it start ? What area of know- 
ledge does it cover ? 

If we turn to the current application of the term 
Fsychol<^ in English, it must be admitted that its 
connotation is sufficiently vague. Speaking of the 
common acceptance of Philosophy in England at the 
b^[inning of the nineteenth century, H^el complained 
of the indefluiteness of its scope, quoting in illustration 
, a newspaper advertisement of a book on " Th£ Art of 
Preaeroimg the Sair on Philosophdeai PriTidplea, neatly 
printed in post 8vo, price 7a." A similar complaint 
might be made of the word "psychology" which to- 
day has taken its place. 

1. In the first place there is the meaning to which 
the ordinary text books attempt to give currency : the 
account of the states and operations of the mind under 
the three rect^nised headings of knowing, feeling, and 
willing. So interpreted it has never succeeded in 
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striking the popular imagination as a very brilliant 
or helpful achievement. From the b^inning it has 
suffered from a fatal vacillation between the common- 
places of ordinary observation — " telling us what 
everybody knows in language that nobody can under- 
stand " — and incuTsions into metaphysics, for which it 
is inadequately eijuipped. One vital defect it is 
apt to e^bit at the outset. Starting with a claim 
to constitute a natural science in the same sense as 
physics or chemistry, it makes no serious attempt to 
understand the assumptions (t.g. the quantitative 
identity of enei^) on which the natural sciences are 
based, or to give any coherent account of the sense 
in which these assumptions are applicable to the 
phenomena of mind. Accordingly it baa no sooner 
entered this claim than it plunges into discussions as 
to the nature of knowledge, feeling, and vohtion which 
proceed on the wholly opposite assumption that these 
conditions are alt<^ther inexplicable by any method 
known to natural science. No one who has suffered 
from these inconsistencies can fail to acknowledge that 
Professor Miinaterberg has performed an important 
service to mental philosophy in calling attention to 
them. The cure must be sought in one of two direc- 
tions. Either we must be prepared to treat its data 
throughout in the only way consistent with our as- 
sumption, or we must frankly abandon aU attempt to 
co-ordinate psycholc^ as a whole with the sciences 
which aim at description and explanation in the 
ordinary sense. 

2. We saw that Professor Miinsterbei^ himself 
advocates the first of these alternatives. But having 
led the way in the construction of a "consistent 
science " of psychology, he has recently been awakened 
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by the mistakes of his over -zealous followers to the 
danger of misunderstanding, and especially to the 
utter wrong-headedness of the expectation that the 
results thus achieved can be of -any direct utility for 
the practical purposes of life. So far we are at one 
with his conclusion, the only question that remains 
being whether it does not carry him further than he 
intended to go, whether the argument does not prove 
too much. The method of abstraction is of course 
defended on the grounds of the new insight that may 
be reached by it into the concrete processes of mental 
action. But if the results reached are so remote hrom 
reality as is contended, its advocates may reasonably 
be afjced to be more precise in explaining the exact 
nature of the gain they expect to accrue from so 
elaborate a metamorphosis. To go at once to the 
crucial point. Granted that mind is essentially pur- 
poseful effort, that it cannot otherwise be understood 
(and on this all who count are now agreed) than as 
a process guided by interests or ideals, however ob- 
scurely present to consciousness, what, we may ask, is 
the precise nature of the insight into it which we are 
likely to derive from a science whose Alpha and Omega 
is to shut our eyes to everything that the idea of pur- 
pose implies ? By doing so we have not only trans- 
formed the object, we have deprived ourselves of all 
means of describing it. With " will," " interest," 
"emotion," "motive" must go also "intelligence," 
"imagination," "perception" itself. We may call our 
aggregate of atomic states the " mind " if we like — we 
are bound to call it something. But it is no more the 
mind that we know than the skeleton of the anatomi- 
cal museum strung tc^ther with wires and galvanised 
into mechanical contortions is the living body of a 
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man. It might be iii^ed ia reply that the same ob- 
jection would hold of physics as at present taught. 
Here, too, we are dealing with an abstraction. The 
physicist calls it matter; but the student has not gone 
far before be discovers that the matter of the physicist 
is something wboUy different from the matter of every- 
day life and couvereatioo. Yet this does not trouble 
hitn or prevent his reaching results of the h^hest 
value both for theory and practice. There is, how- 
ever, an important difference in the two cases. While 
matter at best, to all but the crudest materialistfl, is 
a patent abstraction, mind is a concrete whole, embrac- 
ing, as all modern philosophy since Berkeley has 
taught, the distinction between inner and outer, mind 
and matter iteelf, and therefore admittedly inexplicable 
as a whole by the forms of thinking which it applies 
to the abstracted parte or aspeote of ite life To treat 
it, therefore, as though it were part of a mechanical 
system of nature — a system which can only exiflt for 
a mind — is to adopt a method so obviously inadequate 
that the investigation can only be conducted with con- 
tinual reservations, hampering ite operations and in- 
validating its results. It can hardly be wondered 
at that a science which tekes such an abstraction for 
ite starting-point should still remain, as Professor 
Mtinsterbei^ complains, in the position that physics 
occupied in the fifteenth century. 

These objections are not of course intended to apply 
to the new experimental and microscopic methods, but 
only to the attempt to identify them with an ex- 
perimental " psychology " setting itself up as an inde- 
pendent republic with its own assumptions, ite own 
"consistent" system of results, within the empire of 
mental philosophy. From such an attempted isolation 
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Dotbing but time-wasting conflicts are to be expected, 
which can only end in the re -annexation of the 
territory claimed with diminiafaed prestige to all con- 
cerned. The example of a kindred science, one would 
have supposed, might have served here as sufficient 
warning. The science of political economy was long 
haunted by the abstraction of an economic man en- 
dangering the peace and even threatening the existence 
of a sane sociology. The misunderstandings to which 
this gave rise only ceased with the banishment of the 
science which took it as its starting-point to a distant 
planet Tet on any fair estimate of abstractions the 
" economic " man is a plump reality as compared with 
the "psychol<^c mind." 

3. But because the attempt to construct a consistent 
science out of the current psycbolt^ fails to commend 
itself on closer inspection it does not follow that 
nothing at all can be made of it. It may be possible 
to make it consistently philosophical, if not consistently 
scientific; to treat mind throughout as will and 
personality, and to endeavour to render intelligible 
from this point of view the end in knowledge and 
action it seeks to realise, the stages it traveiBee, the 
means by which it helps itself forward in its normal 
prt^resa from less to more. So interpreted in anti- 
thesis to the abstraction we have just been considering, 
psychology might be called concrete. It is concrete 
in the first place in that its aim is to understand the 
nature of mind as a whole, treating it from the outset 
as essentially will and idea, instead of as a " bloodless 
dance " of automatic presentations. It is concrete, in 
the second place, in consistently r^arding the mind as 
dominated and moulded throughout ite entire structure, 
however unconsciously, by a universal ideal of internal 
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unity and coherence, apart from which none of its 
particular ends can be tml; understood. Nothing 
probably has eo impeded the development of a rational 
psycholc^, or so aided in spreading the impression of 
the practical impotence of the study, than the feeble- 
ness and vacillation with which psycbolc^iats as a rule 
have handled the central doctrine of the unity of the 
mind's ideals. It is concrete, in the third place, in the 
sense that it refuses to treat the mind of the individual 
in abstraction from the corporate mind, to which it 
stands in the relation of part to whole. It is not 
the least dai^rous of the delusions which text-book 
psychology encourt^es that the essential attributes of 
the mind of the individual can be understood apart 
from the mind of the community to which it belongs 
and which at every moment it presupposes. Concrete 
psychology will aim at counteracting this one-sidedness 
by insisting on the inclusion of the mind of the 
community, and especially of the forms and institu- 
tions by which it seeks to establish itself and make 
itself at home in the world, within its scope : art, 
langu^e, science, and religion. If it be said that this 
enumeration is the redudio ad ahawrduin of such an 
interpretation of psychology as is here si^ested, 
and that I am really describing a Philosophy of 
Mind which, in addition to psychology in the proper 
sense (however it is to be taken), includes the elements 
of logic, sesthetica, ethics, and religion, this need not 
distress us. It is no real objection in philosophy 
to be told that the margin of its parts fades as we 
move. We have here left the region of scientific 
frontiers, and if the outhnea of our subject remain 
somewhat shadowy, it is at least safe from the charge 
of inctmsifitency on the one hand, wholesale falsification 
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of the facts upon the other. As philoeophy, moreover, 
which as Plato tells us is synoptic, it has the advantage 
of beir^ able to combine and include all that is best in 
the other psychologies. It will include, for example, 
all that the text-book psychology has to say on the 
oi^anic relations of the elements of mind, feeling, 
knowledge and volition, the admirable accumulated 
observations on the nature of habit and the origin 
of volition, the conditions of pain and pleasure, and 
the natural history of the conscience. It will even 
find much that is of value in the ordinary account of 
the laws of association, only protesting when asked to 
accept as a final or in any way intelligible explanation 
the hypothesis that ideas act mechanically on one 
another by the law of contiguity, instead of following 
the all-pervasive principle of continuity of interest. 
Similarly it will welcome all the light which micro- 
scopic methods can throw on the subtler relations 
between mind and body, on the sensational elements 
that enter into feeling and volition and on the con- 
ditions of attention and reproduction. It will only 
refuse to follow the new psycholc^ when, to borrow 
Professor Mlinsterberg's own distinction, it claims to 
be treated as an end, instead of as a beginning, as a 
science on its own right, instead of as a powerful 
method for extending oui' knowledge of the concrete 
organism we call the mind. Taken in this way and with 
this qualification, we agree with Professor Munsterbei^ 
that " a good psychology is the most important supple- 
ment to th^e sciences, which consider the inner life 
not as an existing, describable, explainable object, but 
as a will-system to be interpreted and to be appreciated. 
Psychology as an end is the last word of the naturalistic 
century which lies behind us ; it may become a b^in- 
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ning as the introdactory word of an idealistic century 
to be hoped for." 

Our review of the different senses in which psychology 
may be onderstood has already anticipated the answer 
to the question in wlut sense it mnst be taken when 
we speak of it as the chief corner-stone of the Science 
of Education. In education we are dealing with the 
concrete life of the soul, and it ia only as rectified and 
enlarged in the sense explained that psycholc^ can he 
expected to offer any real help in the solution of its 
problems. The difficulty b^ins when we go on to 
propose that the study as so understood should be 
adopted as the basis of the curriculum of the Training 
GoU^e. Where is such a concrete psychology to be 
found ? What text books are available for the student? 
Or, granted the available means, what particular 
necessity is there for the individual student to avaO 
himself of them ? Is it not one thing to insist that 
our schemes of study and hints aiiout method should 
be in harmony with the best that ia known to 
philosophy, c[uite another to insist that the individual 
teacher should be a philosopher ? 

With regard to the first of these questions, it must 
be admitted that there is a lamentable dearth of 
literature in which, while the attitude of the writer 
is consistently philosophical, the treatment of particular 
points is sufficiently detailed and well-informed. Help 
may indeed be obtained from the ordinary text books, 
parts of them are excellent. The best of them, like 
Professor William James's and Dr. Stout's, are in- 
dispensable, and if supplemented by such books as 
Professor Baldwin's Social and Ethical Interpretaii&ns 
of Menial Development, Dr. Bosanqnet's Psychology of the 
Moral Self, Professor MacCunn's Making of Character, 
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will form a solid foundation on which the teacher may^ 
securely build. But Mb chief resource must always be 
the great classics of the subject, of which Plato's 
BepuUic, Aristotle's Ethia and parts of his Psychology 
and Politics, Hegel's Philosophy of Mind (the first, 
with the wealth of comment that has in recent years 
accumulated, probably by far the best) are types. 
These have from the beginoiiig constituted the most 
valuable part of the courses of study recommended 
in Training Collies. "In the study of education 
the book on psychology," writes Mr. Bamett, "is a 
positive danger unless a classic is read also as an 
antidote to pedantry." And even when the books on 
psycholc^ have ceased to he pedantic, the classic will 
continue to be the surest foundation of a true science 
of education. 

If it boa to be admitted that the principles of a 
concrete psychology have to he sought for in a species 
of literature somewhat unfamiliar and, it may be, in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader, it ought to be added 
that illustrations of them are not far to seek, and that 
the general literature of our time is peculiarly rich in 
the portrayal of concrete types of character. Some 
poems of the Brownings, some chapters in George 
Eliot and Meredith, contain more good psychology 
than a whole library of text books. And what is true 
of the study of mind in general is true of the study of 
the child's mind in particular. It would be difficult 
probably to point to a thoroughly satisfactory text book 
on Child Study. But this is no great cause of r^et 
so long as it throws us back upon the concrete studies 
of Stevenson, Du Maurier, Meredith, Kenneth Grahame, 
Daudet, Benan, and, on a different level, Mr. Barrie and 
Mrs. Ewing. These are the true leaders of Child Study, 
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putting ua, perhaps for the first time, in touch with the 
real mind of the child. 

Oar answer to the first of the above qneations has, 
however, brought out more clearly than before that it 
is no insignificant addition that is here proposed to the 
curriculum for Diplomas in Teaching. Against such 
an addition the humanitarianism of Professor James 
protests, leading him to declare, at the beginning of 
Talks to Teachers, that it is only the fundamental con- 
ceptions of psychology that are required, and that these 
may almost be written on the palm of the hand. My 
whole object, however, in writing this paper is to show 
that the future of education is to a laige extent bound 
up with a much more serious study of the principles of 
moral development. In the Training Collie, as else- 
where, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. If it 
were possible to ignore theory altogether, we might be 
tempted to agree with Professor James. But it is not 
a question whether or not the teacher shall be a 
theorist. He cannot open a book or paper on his 
professional work, hardly a book or paper of any kind, 
without imbibing theory upon life and mind. The only 
question is, whether he shall be in a position to know 
good theory from had. The late Professor Henry 
Sidgwick claimed that the chief function of the 
philosopher was to protect the public gainst other 
philosophers. This service at lea^t the psychologist 
can perform for the teacher: he can protect him 
against other psychologists, Even the theory of 
" method," to which so much importance is rightly 
attached in Training Colleges, is only safe when taken 
with a lai^ admixture of the fluid principles of which 
it is the application. One of the most pathetic features 
of the present state of matters is the determination of 
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the trained teacher, at all hazards, to live up to the 
half-understood canone of hiB profeasioa.* 

But it is not only on the ground of the protection 
it afforda the teacher against bad psychoid^ and 
doctrinaire method that the serious study of first 
principles is desirable. The moat important argument 
in its favour is the revolution in his whole attitude 
towards his work that it tends to brii^ about It has 
been suggested that the studies we are speaking of 
bear to teaching the same relation that mathematics 
and physics bear to engineering. If the anal<^ is 
valid the inference is plain. It is, of course, open to 
the teacher to content himself with a working know- 
ledge of rules of method, as the artisan may content 
himself with the mechanical dexterities required for 
the practice of his trade. But if the artisan is to 
become the artist, the mechanic the mechanician, it 
can only be through familiarity with the principles of 
physics and mathematics. Similarly, if the teacher 
desires to be more than a skilled labourer, if the 
position he claims and the world is happily prepared 
to concede to him as a member of a learned profession 
is to be justified, it can only be by familiarity with the 
more abstract principles on which the practice rests. 
I know, of course, all that can be said for the bom 
teacher as for the bom mechanic. In both cases we 
have to admit that the geniuses are bom and not 

' Tliia vould be often unusing if it were not bo dissstroos. I vaa 
lately present at a Ussoa oa tbo Can<«rh(TV TaXe* gireo bj an elemen- 
toiy school teoaher. Conformably to the canon of linking new know- 
ledge to old in the children's mind, the t«aeher met the ignorance of the 
cUsa OS to the geographical position of Canttrburj with the tftatement, 
' ' You have all seen in the bntcher's shop ;ou pasa, b; the school 
door, meat that is ticketed ' Oantetbnry lamb.' Well, the Canterbury 
we ore talking about is not that Cantwbni;. " 
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made. But when all is said and admitted, it still 
rem&iuB true that the teacher who, having a chance of 
gaimng what insight lb possible in the present state of 
knowledge into the structure of the human mind and 
will and the conditions of its proper development, 
neglects to take advantage of it, deliberately chooses 
the lower for the higher plane, and dooms himself 
under ordinary circumstances to the life of the un- 
inspired journeyman, when he might have prepared 
himself to be a master in his craft. lb is less necessary 
to labour this point as Professor James has himself put 
it in a telling form. Speaking of the value of know- 
ledge of psycholc^cal theory to the teacher, he says : 
" Most of all it fructifies our independence, and it re- 
animates our interest to see our subject at two different 
aisles, to get a stereoscopic view, so to speak, of the 
youthful oiganism who is oui enemy, and while handling 
him with all our concrete tact and divination to be able 
at the same time to represent to ourselves the curious 
inner elements of his mental machine. Such a complete 
knowledge as this of the pupil, at once intuitive and 
analytic, is surely the knowledge at which every teacher 
oi^ht to aim." 

There is, however, one point at which a knowledge 
of first principles comes to be so closely connected 
with the future of education that it seems to deserve 
special notice. We have contended that the teacher's 
view of end and means in education is definite and 
coherent in proportion as it is connected oi^anically 
in his mind with the best ethical and psychol<^c^ 
doctrine of the time. By this it is not meant that 
he may not obtain workable ideas on these subjects 
from lectures and handbooks on education, but that 
these ideas are a sure mental pceseasion, gain depth 
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aod B^nificaace and devdop the capacity eETectivelj to 
reaiat the pressure of opinion in favour of lower, less 
comprehensive ideals, only in so far as they become 
part of a coherent view of the inner nature of life and 
mind. Now while it is true that there never waa a 
time when such pressure was not exercised, it is equally 
true that it was never heavier than at present. Finding 
our industry and commerce threatened on every hand, 
we are turning attention to our present system of 
education as the chief cause of our failure. Instead, 
however, of going to the root of the matter, and 
inquiring what the aim of all sound education ought 
to be, and wherein we fail in realising it, we have fixed 
on a few superficial defects : the absence of the directly 
utilitarian element, the secondary place we assign to 
modem foreign languages, the abstract and unpractical 
character of classical and mathematical teaching, ig- 
norance of technical processes, commercial gec^raphy, 
and industrial history. Much that is said on all this is 
most true, especially as it concerns the teaching of 
modern languages and the traditional methods of 
instruction in classics and mathematics. But behind 
it all there is a current of superficial utilitarianism 
that bodes ill for the ideal of truly liberal education 
that has been upheld in an unbroken tradition by all 
the great philosophical writers from Plato and Aristotle 
to John Stuart Mill and John Euskin. If that ideal 
is to hold its ground it can only be through the 
reasoned conviction in the minds of the teachers' them- 
selves that its validity remains unshalien. If this 
defence gives way, the present generation is likely 
to witness a reaction in favour of an idea of education 
which sacrifices the substance for the shadow, all-round 
training of the essential elements of mind, judgment 
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and imagination, feeling and character, for acquired 
dexterity of hand and intellect in what is immediately 
useful. I do not Bay that the thinga which the philo- 
sophers have approved have now the prominence that 
ia their due in the educational system of the country, 
but only that the future of education will to a lai^e 
extent depend on the spirit of the instruction given in 
normal colleges and the depth and sincerity of the 
conviction with which the educational world in general 
holds to their fundamental importance. 

Hitherto I have dealt with the relation of psycho- 
logy to the work of the teacher, but a further point 
was raised at the b^inning of thia paper as to the 
converse relation of the teacher to the work of psycho- 
Ic^, On this subject we have seen that the present 
attitude of the psychologists ia distinctly discouraging. 
Not to mention Professor Miinsterberg's more serious 
objection to the teacher's participation in psychological 
research, it ia ui^ed that the work of the teacher ia 
quite enough to occupy all his attention, and that it 
ia a poor service to the profession to tax it with the 
additional burden of contributii^ or^;inaI observations 
to the science of pedagt^. As Professor James puts 
it, " The worst thing that can happen to a good teacher 
is to get a bad conscience about his profession because 
he feels himself hopeless as a psychologist. Our teach- 
ers are overworked already. Everyone who adds a 
jot or a tittle of unnecessary we^ht to their burdens 
is a foe to education. A bad conscience increases the 
weight of every other burden." 

Here too, however, there is danger of exi^eration 
and of too indiscriminate reaction. The psychologist's 
harvest truly ia plenteous and the labourers are few. 
One might expect him, therefore, to think twice before 
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rejectii^ aid from any quarter. More especially we 
might expect him to hesitate hefore he quenches the 
smoking fiax of the teacher's interest in the funda- 
mental problems of his science. If, as Professor 
James seems himself to say, it is only the psycho- 
logically trained teacher who has the stereoscopic view 
of the child's mind, who better equipped than he for 
the observation ot its concrete working ? Who especi- 
ally has better opportunities than he of observing the 
development of mind, the genesis of its ideas and senti- 
ments, above all, the genesis of the central idea of 
personality, the central sentiment of morality? Grant- 
ing the wisdom of Professor Milnsterbeig's remark 
that Child Study ought to be a method and not an 
end, that it ought to be done individually and not 
statistically, by professionals and not by dilettante, 
more by natural observation and less by experiments, 
we oi^ht to remember that the line between dilettant 
and professional is here a very narrow one. Professor 
Miinsterberg, in an interesting pass^e in his chapter 
on "Psychology and Education," speaks ae though he 
conceived of the material for the science ot education 
as being supplied by expert psychologists, worked up 
by a body of officials into a system of obligatory pre- 
scriptions and then handed on for application by the 
practical teacher. Needless to say, any such idea, if 
taken seriously, would be the ruin of ped^(^. Nor 
does it receive any support from the example of 
Herbart by which the writer seeks to illustrate his 
contention. The value of Herbart's suggestions de- 
pended on the very combination in him of the psycho- 
logist and the teacher which Professor Miinsterbei^ 
deprecates. It was just at the point where his ex- 
perience as a teacher failed him that bis utterances 
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were apt to become euigmatic and doctrinaire. In the 
development of such a science as that of education, 
it is essential above all things to keep it fiuid, and 
this can only be done if those who have to administer 
its " preBcriptioQs " poeaesa an intelligent appreciation 
of the principles which underlie them, the limits of 
their application, the open possibility of reaching a 
more accurate statement both of principle and pre- 
scription as a result of maturer experience. It is only 
as an operative system in the mind of the teacher that 
the science of education can be of any value, and all 
the "analogies of experience" go to prove how falla- 
cious is the distinction between the appUcation and the 
improved formulation of scientific principles. Every 
intel%ent application is itself an experiment of pre- 
cisely the same kind as led to the original formula, 
and to cut ourselves off from the active co-opeiation 
of the teaching profession in the systematic develop- 
ment of the theoretic side of education is to cut our- 
selves off from our most useful allies. It is to run 
counter to one of the most hopeful educational ten- 
dencies of the present time, the attempt to establish 
a closer working partnership between the City and 
the University. 

As to the bogy of the burdens of the teacher, ne 
may leave him to see to that. Those who have had 
moat experience will probably f^^ree that there is no 
burden so oppressive to the teacher as the sense of 
being confined to ends and methods be is Incompetent 
or forbidden to criticise ; nothing, on the other hand, 
so invigorating as the sense of the value of his own 
individual experience in its bearing on vital and still 
open questions of education. Original observation 
as to laws of mental and moral development is, of 
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course, a special gift, and true builders in the science 
of education, as in other sciences, are few and far 
between. But it requires no special gifts to be an 
intelligent member of a teacbers' association, or a 
reading circle formed for the purpose of discussing 
problems of life and mind as they afTecC education. 
No genuine experience but may here be of value. 
Though we may not be able to see its precise place 
in knowledge ourselves, others may, and we may at 
least have the encouragement of contributing the 
mortar for the builder's work. 

My object in this paper has not been to urge that 
a complete course of psycholc^ should be a necessary 
part of the training-college curriculum. This truly 
would be to bind upon the students a burden too 
heavy to be borna All I would urge in this con- 
nexion is that there are a few well-atteated results 
of general theory with which, in a short course, candi- 
dates for diplomas ought to be made familiar, if only 
to encourage in them a certain attitude of mind towards 
their future work. My object has been to counteract Id 
some degree the discounting effects which some recent 
utterances by our leading psjcholc^ts may have pro- 
duced in the mind of the teaching profession. I con- 
fess to qiute other hopes from the union in this field 
of theory and practice. I look forward to a fruitful 
working alliance between the school teachers, both 
primary and secondary, in any district, and the educa- 
tion department of the local collie or university. 
I can conceive of these two as bound together in 
helpful association for the furtherance of organised 
observation and experiment in educational science. 
For such experiment and observation no psychical 
laboratory will be necessary. Every school will be a 
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laboratory or obaervatoty with its one or two skilled 
observers and recorders. I can conceive of these 
observations and experiments in every department of 
education — physical and mental, intellectual and 
moral, literary and scientifio— Ktonducted with all the 
care of the chemical analyst, with all the aaf^oards 
to the children that the anti-vivisectionist could de- 
sire, lasting for weeks or months or years, as the case 
might be. They might then appear in the form of 
accurate reports to be read before the members of the 
local association, criticised, recast, and finally sent out 
through the medium of journals of educational re- 
search to fructify perhaps, wherever English is read, 
in better, more confident methods of teaching. 

These may only be dreams. Tet when others are 
dreaming of what may result to material development 
from the union of physical science with commerce and 
industry, we may be permitted to see our own visions 
and dream our own dreams of what good may come 
to intellectual and moral development from a closer 
union between mental science and education. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CONCEPT IN 
LOGICAL DOCTfilNE. 

THEKE is nothing in which recent logical treatlsea 
contrast more strikingly with the older text books 
than the complete aubordinatioa of the concept to the 
judgment and the almost total disappearance of the 
diacuasions that used to find a place under the head 
of the doctrine of the term. This change ia a natural 
reaction agfdnst the attempt to assign an independent 
place to the concept as prior to judgment. As against 
the old view that thought he^s with concepts and 
proceeds to judgment and reasoning, the criticism on 
which it rests is unanswerable. TVe may, how- 
ever, admit this without admitting that the last 
word has been said on the relation of judgment to 
concept. It is possible that thot^h the ground on 
which the older logicians rested their claims for the 
prior and independent treatment of the concept is 
untenable, and though there is much that is pre- 
posterous in the way in which they developed the 
doctrine of the term, their order of treatment was 
yet the result of a true instinct as to the ultimate 
nature of the movement we call thou^t and know- 
ledge. This paper offers a few considerations in 
support of this sn^estion. Its conduflions could 
only be justified by the success which might attend 
183 
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the attempt to carry them out in a complete ^stem 
of l<^c. Short of this, its lei^^ will, I hope, admit 
of a clear statement of the view in question and a 
tew sn^estions as to the change it would involve 
in the cnnent treatment of It^cal doctrine. 



To clear the ground I shall b^in by lecalling the 
present state of the controversy. The criticism of 
the traditional view may be said to have been 
successful all along the line. According to this 
view concepts are formed from groups of particulars 
by the processes of abstraction and generalisation. 
Common elements are abstracted and constituted by 
their union into a general notion which is thenceforth 
taken as representative of the group as a whole and 
as predicable of any iadividoal within it. Out of a 
combination of such concepts we have judgments ; 
out of a combination of judgments, reasoning. Ix^c, 
therefore, is not only within its rights in treatii^ 
the concept as a sulratantive element in thought; it 
is bound to treat at length of the various kinds of 
concept that might be united in.a judgment at the 
risk of leaving the form and content of the judgment 
itself unexplained. 

Of course it is easy to see that this will not do. 
Before we can "abstract" an element from any 
individual thing, we must already have judged the 
thing to possess it. And going a step further back, 
and considering what is meant by the "group" of 
things from which the concept is said to be abstracted, 
we see that it could only have been formed by looking 
at Uie individuals from some point of view, or as 
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posBesBing some attribute, and tbat to group things 
in this sense is to make a judgment about them. 

For the older Ic^c with its neat system of dis- 
cussion, beginuii^ with the term, going on to the 
proposition, and ending with the syllogism, this 
attack on the independence of the concept was, of 
course, perplexing. Two courses seemed open to 
logicians who, while conscious of the difficulty, still 
desired to retain the old order: either (1) to accept 
this criticism as theoretically conclusive, but to treat 
it as practically irrelevant to the order and mode of 
discussion, or (2) to attempt to combat it on the 
ground of theory. 

1. In a passage^ which is interesting as showing 
more insight into the nature of the thought-process 
than his school is usually credited with, Thomson 
states the arguments that might be brought against 
the attempt to assign logical priority to the doctrine 
of the concept. " Why," he asks, " do we reason ? 
To find whether some judgment which has suggested 
itself to our minds be true or not. "Why do we 
seek to make this judgment ? To add something 
to the clearness of the notion that is its subject. 
Copernicus reasoned to prove the globe revolved 
round the sun, and he established this judgment 
that when men thought of ' the globe * in future 
they might know it as the 'revolving globe.' All 
the reasonings in Aristotle's Eihi(s are to give a 
more adequate notion of happiness, of Plato's Uep>Mic 
to improve our notion of justice, of Bacon's Organon 
to afford a more accurate conception of method." 
After these admissions one might have expected bim 
to go a step further and agree with modern logicians 

' Laws of Thought, f 41. 
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that if the toatter Btftnda on this footing, and concepts 
are founded on judgments instead of judgments on 
concepta, the function of logic mnet begin and end 
with the analysis of judgment, and that to repeat 
or forecast this analysis under the head of the 
concept would be superfluous.* This, however, would 
have involved a revolution in the whole treatment 
of logical doctrine for which the formal logicians of 
the time were not prepared, and ThomBon falls back 
without more ado on the old order. It is artificial, 
he admits, but in b^inning with the concept logic 
begins with the eimpleet element of reasoning, and 
is thus easier to follow. 

In reply to this mode of meeting the theoretic 
difficulty, it is sufficient to point out that it is an 
odd way to achieve simplicity by trying to explain 
the nature of contrariety in the contrary and con- 
tradiction in the contradictory term, without any 
reference to the correspondii^ judgments in which 
alone they can appear. What, again, is to be said 
of a method of exposition which treats of division 
before the disjunctive, definition before the reciprocal 
judgment, and the whole elaborate scheme of the 
predicables and the predicaments before it has ex- 
plained what predication itself implies? 

2. The second way of meeting the above criticism 
was to inquire whether the theoretic argument in favour 
of the priority of ju<^;ment to a concept was really 
unanswerable. This is the investigation with which 
Lotze opens his Logv:. Lotze begins by admitting 
that ideas in their developed and accurately defined 
forms imply the previous activity of ju(^ment : " In 
order to frame complex and manifold concepts, and 
' See BoUMqcn's Logic, to), i. p. S9. 
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more especially in order to fix the limits withia 
which it is worth while and justifiable to treat 
them as wholes and distinguiBh them from others, 
a great deal of preparatory intellectual work is 
necessary."' This, he says, is the truth contained 
in the proposal to reverse the usual order of treat- 
ment. But this proposal overlooks an important 
consideration. In order that this preparatory work 
may be possible, "it must have been preceded by 
the conformation of simpler concepts out of which 
its own subsidiary judgments are framed." How 
are we to conceive of this preliminary process ? It 
is not, we have seen, ju(^ment, but neither is it 
simple impression. A judgment is a construction. 
To make it we must have the materials ready to 
hand. On the other hand, it is not any materials 
that will do. It is easy to make a heap out of 
nothing but round stones, if it be indifferent how 
they lie; but if a structure of regular shape is to 
be built the stones must be already so formed that 
their surfaces will fit firmly together. This process 
of shaping impressions into ideas he defines as con- 
ception. It consists (1) in the " objectification " of 
our impressions. We most conceive of the b^nnings 
of knowledge as of something we undergo. But this 
is only a moment in the process. We go on to 
separate the sensitive act from the sensible matter 
to which it refers. The matter or content is stamped 
with objectivity aa a something which has its being 
and meaning in itself, and which continues to be 
what it is and to mean what it means, whether we 
are conscious of it or not. But this is not alL If it 
were, the inteijection would represent the process of 
• logic, i. 1, f 8. 
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conception equally with the substuitiTe or the 
adjective. Hence (2) in objectifying, we muBt be 
conceived of as giving a deiinite form to the reality 
as either subject, attribute, or action. A concept is 
not merely of reality, it is of reality in a particular 
fonn, and the form which it takes must be r^arded 
by It^c, at any rate, as given. 

A philoBophei is known by his metaphora, and any- 
one who has been tai^ht to regard logic as the 
" Morphology of Knowledge " will have a shrewd 
suspicion of a theory which proposes to throw light 
on the relation between concept and judgment, by 
appealing to the analogy of bricks and mortar. What 
is the activity by which Lotze conceives of the mind 
as giving a definite form to reality, as either subject, 
attribute, or action, if it does not involve, in however 
rudimentary a form, processes of comparison and dis- 
tinction t Or i^ain, what is meant by objectivation if 
it does not mean the qualification of an objecdve world 
by an idea % And what are all these implied processes 
but rudimentary judgments ? They may not be judg- 
ments in which subject, predicate, and copula are 
clearly distinguished, but neither are judgments of the 
form "there never was a sea serpent," and it is one 
thing to say that juc^ment haa a banning in a germ 
cell in which subject and predicate are as yet un- 
differentiated ; it is another to mfdntain that this 
beginning consists of a small store of ready-made 
concepts, from which the mind selects the material 
of its subsequent constructions. The whole matter 
lies in a nutshell. What is it that differentiates a 
concept from the mere image or impression T There is 
-^ no doubt about this. Lotze has done more than any 
other If^cian to make it clear. It is the objective 
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reference we call its meaning. The image ia a mere 
floating content, the concept is an adjective or proprium 
of reality. Bat the characteristic which marks it out 
as a concept destroys its claim to rank as an indepen- 
dent element of thought. For this reference by the 
mind of an ideal to reality, or, if we prefer it, this 
appropriation by reality of a floating content ie in the 
last resort what we mean by judgment. 

The conclusion is inevitable. If we approach the 
question, as the older logicians did, from the side of 
terms and propositions, and inquire what is the rela- 
tion of the concept as an explicit element of judgment 
to judgment itself, the only possible conclusion is that 
it represents "a habit of Judging with reference to 
a certain identity." ^ When I say, " What a lot of 
buttercups," I mean by buttercups a system of jui^- 
ments which I am ready to make in reference to a 
particular object, judgments which I am prepared to 
make because I luive already made them. If it be 
said this system can at any rate be isolated from 
the ju^ment, and is actually so isolated in the ordinary 
course of human thought, this, again, is pure delusion, 
arising from the fact that by aid of the term we can 
isolate an idea from its context and place it by itself 
as in the case of the name of a street or a heading in 
an index. In all such cases the term stands for an 
element either in a categorical sentence: "This is 
Oxford Street," or in one of as yet undetermined 
modality : " Oxford Street ! " " Well, what about it ? " 

All this is unanswerable, but it does not exhaust the 
subject, and there is a question which the above 
criticism leaves untouched. Granted that the first 
movement of thought ia jut^ment, from what does 

1 BOStNaUET, Uk. at, pk 41. 
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it move ? What moves in it ? The older view is 
quite ontenable \ but it bad this merit, that it recog- 
nised judgment as a point of transition. Judgment, 
it held, starts from a datum or data in the concept^ 
and moves forward to a result in a new concept. 
Logicians have recently been so occupied in demon- 
strating the crudity of the account which it gave of 
the terms between which the movement bakes place 
that they have tended to overlook the truth of the 
intuition on which that doctrine is founded. They 
have rightly perceived that even the most elementaiy 
movements of thought imply axc^anee. Just as the 
psychologist insists upon belief aa a primitive element 
in our conscious states, so the logician maintains that 
our mental attitude toward reality must be r^arded 
from the outset as categorical But to say this is 
only to clear the way for liie question whether, just 
as the object of belief must be regarded as logically 
prior to ttie belief itself, so prior to any "attitude" 
there is that to which the attitude is adopted. The 
contention of this paper is that besides this categorical 
element, which I admit is present in all experience, 
there is also another which may be called an irder- 
rogaiive, and which represents in us the consciousness 
of an as yet indeterminate totality within which the 
judgment is made ! 

IL 

Let me try to make this clear. Modern psycho- 
logists are generally i^reed as against atomistic writers 
on the one hand and at least one interpretation of 
Kant on the other that consciousness begins, not in 
a disconnected manifold, but in an " undiEferentiated 
continuum," The evolution of mind is conceived of 
accordingly as a process similar to that which takes 
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places in any other organism, inasmuch as it exhibits 
the twofold movement of differentiation and int^ra- 
tion. How are we to interpret this Btartiag- point 
and this movement from the side of knowledge 
and of I<^c, the science of the origin and growth 
of knowledge ? The " movement," we may say, offers 
no difficulty. For logic this movement is the activity 
of judgment, with its twofold function of analysis 
and synthesis. But what of the atarting-point ? As 
ju{^ment is a process of differentiation, we must 
conceive of this process as taking place on a back- 
ground of implicit unity. Before we can have thought 
in the concrete sense of the union of predicates, we 
must undoubtedly have explicit difference. This is 
the important truth which the criticism I have re- 
tailed has succeeded in bringing to light. But before 
there is difference, or because there is difference, there 
must be unity as the background or starting-point 
of judgment. To deny this and to seek for the 
starting-point in judgment itaelf, is like identifying 
an oi^anism with the process by which its parte be- 
come differentiated instead of with the living embryo. 
It is true that this unanalyaed unity is something less 
than concrete thought, inasmuch as its differences as 
well as its unity have not yet been made explicit. 
Yet just as the embryo while undoubtedly less than 
what it is on the point of developing into, yet in 
a sense is more in containing the promise of yet 
further changes, so this first implicit unity is more 
than the movements of concrete thought, in that it 
already contains implicitly all that it is the aim of 
these movements to make explicit and intelligible.* 

^ For hints upon thia way of stating the case I uu indebted to 
an nopubliBhed paper by Professor J. S. Uackenzie. 
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Here, then, is onr result so far. It is a mistake 
to look for ^privs of jndgmeDt in the explicit elements 
distinguishable within it But this cannot mean that 
judgments hang in a vacuum, or are begotten \ij 
spontaneous generation out of nothing. Granted a 
juc^ment is a movement of analysis and synthesis, 
there must be something which is analysed and which 
reappears in the result in a new and, let us say, more 
determinate form. The question is. How are we to 
conceive of this something ? From the side of meta- 
physics this is easily enough answered. Mr. Bradley 
would say that it is reality. Reality, he says, is the 
subject of all judgment. I have no quarrel with this 
statement. I wish merely to consider what it implies 
for logic Reality cannot be (Mr. Bradley cannot 
intend it to be) something other than a form of ex- 
perience. All reality ia experience. It is, however, 
an experience as yet undifferentiated in respect to 
the particular subject and predicate of the judgment 
which is on the point of being made. Relatively to 
that judgment it is a privA It exists before and it 
survives the judgment. For judgment is in its nature 
finite. It is a definition of reality. Reality, on the 
contrary, is in its nature infinite. It refuses to be 
defined or contained in any predicate. We try to 
exhaust it by enclosing it in the predicate, or, if you 
please, in the subject and predicate. We hope we 
have succeeded. Judgment raises our hopes. It pro- 
mises us succees. It says A is B. But we know 
all the time that we have failed. In the very act 
of jutting the reality has escaped us. We have done 
something. We have made part of it our own. But 
a part, by far the greater part, still wavers as a 
phantom before us. 
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This is rect^nised in the case of the reality which 
we are said to perceive. This, we are told, is concrete, 
while onr thoughts about it are abstract It ia some- 
how given as a whole. Our judgments, on the other 
hand, are pactifU. They are abont it and about. 

" Thought may take perception's place. 

But hardly coexiate in any case 
Being its mere presentiment — of the vhole 
By parts, the simultaneoaa and the sole 
By the successive and the many," 

But the same is true of realities we cannot properly 
be said to perceive: the hyperbola, the Eeformation, 
the human mind. Here, too, there is always a beyond 
which we have failed to grasp and which tempts us 
to try again. 

" Man knows partly and conceives besides, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 
And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may giasp and nse. 
Finds progreaa." 

What are we to call this element in our experience ? 
Psychology does not give ub much aid here. It is 
concerned with the origin and growth of our subjective 
states and considers its work to be done when it refers 
UB to an " undifferentiated continuum " as their common 
matrix. But in logic we have nothing to do with the 
origin and growth of psychical states. We have to do 
with the mind's content in its objective nature as our 
" world " ; and the question I have su^ested is. How 
are we to name that world at the stage at which it has 
not yet appeared aa definitely determined by the con- 
tents of the judgment ? 

If we turn for an answer to the usages of popular 
language, they leave as in no doubt. We say we have 
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a " notion " of a thii^, thoagh we cannot describe it, 
that it is indescribable, or (after we have heard it 
described) that we have a better notion of it than 
before. Again, we say of scientific or other eccentric 
persons that they bave " notions " of their own which 
we conceive of as obscure movements of their minds 
which they have not imparted to anyone and have not 
even made clear to themselves. What popular langua^ 
caUs " notion," I should propose, following Hegel, to call 
"concept," I am prepared, of course, to admit that 
this usage seems at first sight to differ from that with 
which English Ic^cians have made us familiar. In 
a sense it seems even to contrast with it According 
to the traditional use, the concept is the group of 
predicates by which we have defined a thing. The 
concept of gold is hard, yellow, br^ht, untamishable 
metaL Accordii^ to the use here suggested, it is just 
the opposite: it is that element in onr consciousness 
of the thing which is not yet defined by any predicates, 
but remains over after we have done our best, as an 
unmanageable surd. The contrast may be made even 
more striMi^ by a reference to the traditional doctrine 
of the proposition. Traditional logic analyses the 
proposition into subject, predicate, and copula. It 
looks for the concept in the two former elements and 
passes over the copula as a mere connecting link 
between them. According to the above view, it is 
required of the new logic that it shall reverse this 
treatment and look for the concept no longer in the 
detenninate elements which the judgment exhibits, but 
in the indeterminate "is" which it has sometimes* 
been paradoxically maintained constitutes the true 
subject or starting-point of the judgment. Yet, in 
' Op. Professor Jokkb's Fhiimiphj/ of Laiu, p. 369, 
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spite of this apparent contrast, there are advant^es 
in the proposed terminology which will presently 
appear. Meantime two queetions remain : Does the 
concept in the sense just defined really enter iuto 
logical doctrine at all ? Granting that it does, is there 
anything to be said about it that would not be better 
said under the heads of judgment and inference ? 



1. The former of these questions must be answered 
by asking another : How are we to conceive of logic ? 
la it the account of the mode in which true judgments 
are formed about a reality which ia given independently 
of them ? Or is it the account of the steps by whidi 
reality itself develops in the individual mind ? 

The first of these views is that which was made 
current by the material logicians of the last generation. 
It assumes that we have reality on the one aide as 
something given as independently of our judgments 
about it, and ju^ment and inference, as merely ways 
of arranging our ideas ahmd it, on the other. Accord- 
ing to this view, the science of true judgments and the 
science of reality about which the judgments are made 
fall apart — the one is called logic, the other meta- 
physics. The latter is that which has to do with the 
concept in the sense above described, while l(^c is only 
concerned with the traditional concepts and with ju<^- 
ments and inferences which are formed out of them or, 
again, which go to form them. With this view we are 
not here concerned. Those who still hold it are not 
likely to admit that there is any suitability in describ- 
ing the reality about which we form concepts as itself 
a concept. 

But it is different with the present generation of 
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En^ish logicianB. They no longer start with a separa- 
tion between knowledge and reality. Seality is already 
present in the earliest form of experienca " Beality," 
says Dr. Bosanquet,' "is given for me tn present 
sensuous perception and tn the immediate feeliBg of 
my own sentient existence that goes with it." This 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. Beality is given 
from the first or not given at all. Your America is 
here or nowhere. The kingdom of truth, like the 
kit^om of heaven, is within yon. Plato said its 
development was a process of remembering of what 
we knew before. This is a myth, but it has a meaning, 
and its meaning is that knowledge la the progressive 
unfolding of an objective world which is already 
present in idea. How are we to conceive of this idea 7 
It is here that I wish the new school of Ic^cians to be 
more explicit Dr. Bosanquet wishes us to conceive of 
it as judgment. Beality, he says with Hegel, is a judg- 
ment. But Hegel is also identified with the doctrine 
of the notion, and I have been trying to show that 
there is no gain, but a loss to logic in dispensing with 
it To do so leaves the judgment as a piece of Ufeless 
mechanism on our bands. The judgment is a move- 
ment but what moves in it ? The mind certainly 
moves, bnt only with it. What moves in it is reality 
itself. 

Bnt if this be so, why, it may be asked, not say so ? 
Why introduce confusion by baptising this reality as 
concept? For seveml reasons. First, because reality 
\s experience, and by calling it concept we secure that 
truth in the rear. Secondly, the new usage is not so 
far removed from the old as might appear. The con- 
cept is reality regarded as the principle of movement 

' LogU, vol. L p. 77. 
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and prepress in the mind's esperienoe. But reality 
is never present as a whole. It ia always at some 
particular point that reality makes itself felt. Know- 
ledge never grows as a whole; it grows at some 
particular point This point is what we call the sub- 
ject of thought — the topic of conversation, exposition, 
or what not. And this in turn is never present in its 
totality, but is developed in successive steps corre- 
sponding to separate heads, and ultimately to the 
subjects of separate sentences. These, if we like to 
say so, " symbolise " the topic or area of reality with 
which we are dealing; and this, again, symbolises 
reality as a whole, but they do so, not as something 
different from it, but as the determinate forms it 
assumes in virtue of the constitution of the human 
mind as a finite oi^anism. 

Br. Stout has done good service in illustrating the 
relation between subject and predicate, as ordinarily 
understood, from the relation between the "subject" 
of conversation and the series of judgments through 
which it is advanced. The grammatical subject he 
conceives of as the rest of the foot on the ground in 
walking, the act of judgment as the forward move- 
ment executed from it. His whole account, aa well aa 
the doctrine of apperception with which it is con- 
nected, may be taken as giving ns the psychology of 
this process. But while psychology is concerned with 
the fact and the way it comes about, it has nothii^ 
to do with the reason of it It leaves this to logic, 
and it seems surprising that the logic of apperception 
is still to seek. The doctrine of the concept would fill 
this gap. In such a doctrine the dominant apper- 
ceptive group would appear, not merely as a natura 
TuUurata with an origin in time and again operative 
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in directing the succesBion of mental states, but as a 
natura naturans — the point at which reality as an 
objective system ia operative in the individual mind. 
All that modern psycholog; has to say about the way 
in which these groups act in appropriating new 
material from the data of sense is of course welcome 
to the logician, but it leaves the question of what it 
ia that makes the appropriation, and why it makes it, 
unaoewered. This it would be the aim of the Ic^cian 
in the doctrine of the concept to set forth. He would 
show (to return to Dr. Stout's metaphor) that what 
moves in the judgment is the subject itself. The 
argument we eay " advances," the subject "moves 
on," and as it moves it " develops." Beality becomes 
richer and more coherent at the point indicated by 
the subject. If it be said that this is a strained and 
exaggerated account of what takes place in ordinary 
thinking — such movement being the exception and 
not the rule, since most people's notions are stereo- 
typed — this is to forget that wherever there is mind 
at all there are interests, and that these interests repre- 
sent the points at which reality is on the growing 
hand. Where, on the contrary, there are no interests 
the mind's world is on the wane, reality is on the 
point of deserting it, and leaving it to imbecility or 
death. 

2, The second of the above questions has already 
been answered by implication in what has just been 
said. If the aim of logic be to give an account of the 
development of reality in the individual mind, it is 
surely a fundamental part of it to give some account 
of the points from which it may start. This would 
not, of course, mean that we are to begin as the tradi- 
tional logic exhorts us to do, with an enumeration 
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of the dlETereDt kinds of concepts on which populu* 
kngu^e has accideDtally stumbled. We have already 
seen how such an eDumeration of the "elements of 
judgment" is an anachronism. It would mean that 
after making clear that what we intend by the "con- 
cept " is the form which reality a^ an intellectual 
possession assumes in the individual mind and thns 
distinguishing it from the ideal of goodness on the 
one hand, and beauty on the other (the subject-matter 
of etbica and leslheticB), we should go on to attempt 
to delineate the stages through which it passes in its 
progress towards complete transparency and coherence. 
If the reader desires an illustration of what is meant 
by such a delineation he will find one in Sigwart's 
account of the different meanings that may be assigned 
to the term concept. In a passage towards the be- 
ginning of the Logic^ Sigwart distinguishes, (1) the 
psychological concept — the first rude image of reality 
at the stf^e at which by acquiring generality it has 
become qualified to take its place as an element of 
judgment, (2) the logical concept — the idea with its 
meaning fixed and clearly determined, (3) the meta- 
physical concept the adequate copy of the essence of 
things. In the last sense we speak of the concept of 
life which would be the keystone of physiology, the . 
concept of matter which would do the same for 
chemistry and physics, of mind for psychology, and, 
as H^l would remind us, of freedom for history and, 
ethics. After making these distinctions, Sigwart dis- 
misses the concept in the first and the third sense 
from logic, and proposes to confine himself to the 
second. But this is a quite arbitrary concession to 
the older Ic^c. The best that can be said for Sigwart 

1 English Tranaktion, vol i. p. 24G. 
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18 that in the sequel he does not confine himself with 
any strictnees to the limits he here la,f s down. Ou 
the above interpretation of the meaning of the concept 
these three are not different senses in which concept 
may be taken, bat show themselves at once as only 
difTerent stages in the development of the concept in 
the individaal mind. First it appears with all the 
iirelevancies of our particular experience. The uni- 
versal is concealed by the particularity of the form 
\inder which it appears. Next we have the working 
definitions of science. The concept has been suffi- 
ciently purified of irrelev&ncies to serve for purposes of 
accurate thought and as a starting-point for scientific 
treatment. Lastly, it is passed through the retort of 
observation and analysis and developed into that com- 
pletely coherent and transparent system which we call 
the scientific notion of the thing.* 

All this, however, would be matter of detail iuto 
which I am not here called upon to ga The object of 
this paper will have been sufficiently served if it has 
su^ested, as the finishing touch required by the 
splendid work of reconstruction on which English 
logicians have recently been engaged, the explicit 
recognition: (1) That logic rightly understood is the 
science of the forms which reality, as an intellectual 
possession, assumes as it develops in the individual 
mind. (2) That this "reality, as an intellectual 
possession," is what ordinary people understand by 
notion, and, however we, as logicians, choose to de- 
nominate it, must be regarded as prior to judgment 
not as bricks and mortar are prior to the house, nor 

' These three stages correspond on the whole to Hegel's abstract 
particQkr, abstract muTersal, and individual, whioh agun are roughly 
the nngnlnr, the general or abstract, and tha ouiTeml of modem 
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even as the seed is prior to the plant, but as the soul 
ie prior to the body, or aa the coasciousnesB of will and 
personality are prior to the actions by which we try 
to express them. 

rv. 

Since writing the above I have read Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse's interesting chapter on "Simple Appre- 
hension," at the banning of his recently published 
work on the Theory of Knowledge. With Mr. Hob- 
house's coQclasions I find myself in general in hearty 
sympathy, and ab-eady owe so much to his book that 
I am loath to quarrel with any part of it. But it may 
serve to bring into prominence the point I have striven 
to make if I compare it with the view for which 
Mr. Hobhouse there contenda 

Against Greeu's view that the apprehended content 
is constituted by the synthetic activity of thought and 
that all knowledge is of relations, Mr. Hobhouse holds 
with James that before we can relate there must be 
something which can be related, that "judgments 
themselves would have no meaning if they did not 
refer to the data as apprehended," and accordingly that 
the primary act of knowledge is not a judgment, but a 
simple apprehension. 

The view here stated seems at firat sight to bear a 
close resemblance to that for which I have contended, 
the only difference being that where I speak of 
" concept " Mr. Hobhouse prefers to speak of " content 
of apprehension." In reality it differs from it in two 
important respecta: — 

1. Mr. Hobhouse, adopting the phraseology to which 
Mr. Bradley has given some countenance, speaks of 
the sensation or content of apprehension as the point 
at which we are "in closest contact with reality." The 
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immediate effect of this is to force him to conceive, 
with Mr. Bradley, of the act of apprehension as a 
reference of content to reality. But this is to expose 
himself at once to the argument which recent logic 
has directed againat Lotze's attempt to difitinguifih 
judgment from concept, Mr. Hobhouse seems quite 
conscious of the difficulty, and proposes to meet it by 
calling appreheDsion an "assertion" (p. 19) and its 
content " fact." But this only throws us a step further 
back. What is an assertion wherein nothing is asserted ? 
And if something is asserted, wherein does an assertion 
differ from a judgment ? And again, what is fact if it 
is not the content of a judgment ? 

To incriminate Mr. Hobhouse is not, however, to 
exculpate myself, and it still remains to show that this 
difficulty does nob attach to the view that has been 
taken above of the logical ^wa of judgment. This, we 
have seen, is idea, and it is also reality. But how, it 
may be asked, can it be idea, unless it has identity, 
and how can it have identity without having differ- 
ence ? And these imply judgment. Again, how can it 
have reality unless it be taken for it or referred to it ? 
And so to take it or refer it is again judgment. 

To the first point I reply that the concept for which 
I contend is a region of experience into which identity 
and difference (and therefore judgment) have not yet 
penetrated, and to the second that it is just this " refer- 
ence of the idea" as a subjective content to reality as 
objective that I find so incomprehensible. The terms 
in which the doctrine is stated seem to me to be de- 
rived from the older view of the nature of judgment 
as predicating one concept of another. It suggests 
that we have first an idea as a species of unsigned 
cheque, and that we then proceed to attach the signa- 
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ture of reaUty as of another and different kind of idea 
to it. -This, of course, is mytholi^y.^ It is better 
frankly to regard the concept aa that which develops 
in the judgment, as the unity of the content and reality 
— a unity which, as we have already seen, is symbolised 
in the ordinary analysis of the proposition not by the 
subject, nor even by the subject + the predicate, but 
by the copula. 

2. The second point of distinction may be stated 
in a word. The datum or starting-point on Mr. 
Hobhoiiee'S vieV is the content which is attended to. 
He admits, of course, that there is a maigin as well as 
a focus of attention. But this margin he treats, with 
the psychologist, as something hisid^ the content and 
irrelevant to it. The point which is important for 
logic, conceived of as the science of the steps by which 
reality develops in the individual mind (and this, as 
I understand him, is the way in which Mr, Hobhouse 
conceives of it), is thus obscured. Reality is thus after 
all conceived of as banning for us in that most 
attenuated and impotent of all its forms — the mere 
isolated sensation, and we are left to look for the 
principle of the whole movement which Mr. Hobhouse 
is about to describe among the abstractions of paycho- 
Ic^ — tor the living among the dead. The view above 
taken insists, on the contrary, that the starting-point 
for logic ia not the mere sensation, but the sensation 

' It U ouricras that Profesaor Jamas ahould be one of the most 
ardent opponents of this view, and yet should fail to aee that in 
rejecting it he implicitly admits at least one part of the " intellectual- 
ist" oontentioD that our primitive experiences are alre&dy "thonghta." 
Hr. Hobhouse's polemic against Green possesses this great merit as 
compared with Professor James'a, that in naming the ttrminus a quo 
of thought "asaertiott" instead of "sensation," he acknowledges 
this troth. 
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upon the background of the concept, of which it 
representfi only the first stirrings in the individual 
mind, 

I shall bring these differences to a point Mr. 
Hobhouse says, "We maintain that apprehension is 
a distinct factor pMtulated as a condition by judg- 
mento of perception, and that its content is a distinct 
part within the more complex whole which jadgment 
asserts " (p. 28). I have replied first that this merely 
reopens a controversy which ought by this time to be 
taken as closed ; ^ and, secondly, that it gives no logical 
rationalf of the movement we call thought. I should 
therefore propose to amend the above statement by 
maiataining that the starting-point is not " a distinct 
part within the more complex whole which the judg- 
ment asserts," but an indeterminate complex within 
which judgment moves as the process whereby its 
contents are first resolved into relative simplicity and 
then reossimilated as parts or elements of a deter- 
minate whole. 

' Mr, Hobhouae hiniMlf, in hia chapters on " Id«u " (chaps, vi. 
and vii.), MCtna to to Uk« It. 
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THE GOAL OF KNOWLEDGE. 

IPBOFOSE to discuss three questions in this paper, 
the first two very shortly, the third at greater 
length. First, under what form ought we to conceive 
of the goal or ideal of knowledge ? Secondly, how 
does this ideal operate in actual experience 7 And 
thirdly, what is its relation to ultimate reality? 



What in general outline ie the nature of the ideal 
which we aet before ourselves in knowledge? In at- 
tempting an answer to this question I may b^n by 
referring to the contents of the previous paper. I 
there tried to show that the beginnings of knowledge 
must be looked for in a concept or form of apprehen- 
sion which, like the undifTerenliated continuum of the 
psychologist, may be said to contain in itself the possi- 
bility of all differences, but to hold them as yet ia 
solution, awaiting the distiuguishing, crystallising 
action of the l<^cal judgment to give them at once 
a separate place and coherent connexion in the whole. 
Following this suggestion, we may describe the end of 
knowledge as a coucept or mode of apprehendii^ the 
world in which, ae in the developed organism, the 
processes of differentiation and integration have been 
brought to completion in a fully articulated system of 
coherent judgments. 

205 
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This, if you like, is a metaphor, but it points to t^e 
two most important characteristics which logic must 
recognise as belonging to fully developed knowledge — 
all-incluaiveneas and self-cooBJetency. We seek in the 
first place to know all that is to be known about a 
thing — or about the world. The original subject- 
concept becomes differentiated in a namber of predicate- 
concepts. Or, to express the same thing in terms of 
judgment, the judgment which predicates mere exist- 
ence of a something to be known is extended into a 
system of judgments which tell ue what is to be known 
about it But, secondly, we seek to understand what 
we have learned, to connect one predicate-concept with 
another. Ordinary experience brings with it the con- 
viction, not only of its own poverty as compared with 
the infinite richea of the world, hut of its own inward 
discordancy as compared with a vision of harmony and 
ultimate transparency — a transparency which for Ic^ic 
must consist in the consistency and coherence of the 
jut^ments which we are forced to make upon reality 
as it comes before us in ordinary sense-perception and 
in the processes of scientific investigation. Knowle<^e 
\^ may thus be said to aim in the first place at its own 
V expansion. It seeks to embrace reality in all its parts 
or details. It aims in the second place at explanation. 
y It seeks to understand the relation of the parte to one 
another, and to the whole to which they belong. Its 
ideal may thus be schematised as a whole of clear and 
distinct parts related to one another in such a way 
that the mind can pass from any one along the lines 
of ju<^ment and inference to any other, with the 
result ^at the whole is seen to be reflected into eveiy 
part, and every part to contain the whole. 
■>y Whether the world can ever thus be reduced to 
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complete transparency is a question with which we 
need not trouble ourselves at present ; it is sufficient 
. to note not only that all science proceeds upon the 
assumption that it can, but that those sciences which 
are most advanced, and which as "deductive" are 
commonly taken as the types of completeness and 
certainty, really do to a certain extent exhibit these 
characteristics. Thus geometry aims in the first place 
at exhausting and in the second place at proving the 
interconnexion of the properties of the figures with 
which it deals, and it would not be difficult to throw 
the knowledge we derive from it as to any particular 
figure, t.g. the triangle, into a form which would 
exhibit the properties of the figure as such and of 
each of the separate species of it (if it has species) 
as necessary deductions from its own nature and as 
thus inherently related to one another through their 
common relation to the whole whose properties they 
are. 

u. 

Without stopping to dwell npon this,' we may go 
on to notice in the second place the mode in which the 
ideal under these two aspects of all-embracivenesB and 
complete consistency operates in actual experience. 

The question deserves more careful consideration 
than I can here aSbrd to give it, but I must not pass 
it wholly over. The answer in general is that it 
operates like any other ideal. The dynamical efficiency 
of an idea, that which transforms it from a mere idea 
in the mind into an end or an ideal, is the felt discord 
between it and the actually existing fact. In his little 
book on the PsycSwlogy of the Moral Sdf, Dr. Bosanquet 

' For foller det«il« see the excellent sectioiu in Hobhodsk'b TKiory 
af Knoteltdgt, part iii. chap. Ti init. 
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has some observatioos od the question how our ideas 
can include not only facts but purpoeee, which iQaj 
assist uB here. He points out that they can become 
putpoaes by being recognised as only conditionally 
true. A purpose is always relative to actual facts ; an 
ideal is always based upon some reality. It stands to 
that reality as an apperdpient group {e.g. the group 
corresponding to a penknife) does to the actual pre- 
eentatioa {t.g. the penknife in my desk). The ideal 
is only realised when the actual thing comes up to the 
idea of it. My penknife is rather a broken-down - 
affair; until I have it cleaned up and sharpened my 
idea is only conditionally true. Facing the penknife 
as it is, there is the idea of what the penknife ought 
to be ready when the contrast becomes too painful to 
rise into an actual purpose to take it to the cutler or 
replace it with a new one. Before turning to the 
question before us we may notice that while the above 
mode of expression is undoubtedly the right one from 
the point of view of psychology, from the point of view 
of teleolc^ we may prefer to reverse it. Here we have 
to recognise that the ideal is the truth of the actual. 
The source of dissatisfaction, and therefore of action, 
is that the actual is not true. It fails of truth and 
reality because it falls short of the features that the 
persistent idea or appeicipient system contains. The 
reality of the knife is its suitability to its purpose ; so 
far as it is unsuitable it fails to be a knife. In taking 
it to the cutler's I restore this reality to it. 

Applying this to the ideal of knowledge, the actiial 
fact here, of course, is a concept or group of concepts ; 
the persistent idea is the idea of these concepts rendered 
internally harmonious in the manner we have described. 
This ideal asserts itself against the actual, forcing us 
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to realise that it is only conditionally true, that it can 
only become so as we bring our actual concepta into 
harmony with it ; or (as we have preferred to express 
it) that our actual concepts are not really true and 
real at all, and can only become so by havii^ their 
nature so altered as to conform to the ideal This 
alteration, we have seen, takes place in two directions 
— that of extension and that of coherence; and this 
twofold character is emphasised in the history of mind 
by the alternation of periods of specialisation in which 
facts are accumulated with periods of speculation in 
which they are harmonised and explained. 

This tendency of these two sides to fall apart in 
actual life has led some writers to represent them 
aa not merely different, but actually opposed to each 
other and requiring to be harmonised by a kind of 
compromise.^ But these are not two different ideals, 
but different sides of one and the same. In any 
genuine piece of scientific research the accumulation 
of facts is always controlled by unifying intelligence. 
In the pursuit of knowledge the human mind cannot 
\ really go on adding fact to fact without some effort after 
inner organisation, any more than in the pursuit of 
happiness it can go out to new objects of interest 
sS without some attempt at co-ordinating tbem with the 
old. On the other hand, just as the instability of a 
life which is founded on too narrow a principle, e.g. 
money -getting, is the source of moral progress in 
individuals and nations, forcing them in a crisis to 
'^ rec<^m8e that there is more in life than their 
philosophy has dreamed of, so it is the continual 
development of contradictions within the unity which 

* See Jahbs, in bis reoentlf published Tolume, TKt Will to BtlUvi, 
euaj on the "Sentiment of B«tion&lit;," p. 6G foil. 
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ooi thought has alreadj established among the facts 
that drives it on to a more compreheuBive view, and, 
as Mr. Bradley aaya, compels it to take the road of in- 
definite expansion. All this will be clearer presently, 
when we go on to discnss the relation of this formal 
account of the goal of knowledge to the concrete 
reality. Meantime an example, taken almost at random, 
may assist ns to understand how fact and theory act 
and react on each other in these rcBpects. 

When Professor Seeley, in his posthumous work on 
the Histoid of British Diplomacy, proceeds to examine 
the character of the fact we know as the English 
Bevolutiou, he finds the usual account of it which 
attributes an important and all-pervasive change to 
the insignificant cause of the private character of 
James II. and his personal friendship with Louis XIV. 
altogether inadequate. To explain this apparent con- 
tradiction he asks us to go beyond the limits of the 
fact as an event in English history, and to connect 
it with the larger whole of which it is only a part, 
viz. the European movement of the time, in which the 
forces of the counter-Beformation are headed by Louis 
XIV., while Protestantism is represented by William 
of Orange. From this point of view the English 
B«voIution appears no longer as a constitutional change 
taking place in a comer of Europe, caused by a petty 
quarrel between a Stuart and his Parliament, hut as an 
important episode in a great drama, of which the chief 
actors are the greatest sovereign and the greatest 
politician and patriot of his time. By the explanation 
in which Seelej asks us to follow him, our knowledge 
is not only made more coherent ; in being made more 
coherent it has been made fuller. The fact reBects 
more of the history of the world and has thus been 
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expanded and deepened. On the other hand, every 
new fact we discover about a thing is a step in the 
direction of its explanation, for this fact on closer 
inspection is seen to contain a relation to other things, 
and thus to force us beyond the limits of the part 
to the whole to which it belongs and which alone can 
make it intelligible to us. In this way a new stage in 
OUT investigation is reached, when we notice that the 
English fievolution is not merely a political and 
religious movement : it coincides with the Union of 
England and Scotland, the foundation of the Bank of 
England and the institution of the National Debt. 
These " facte " at once si^est a connexion with the 
industrial condition of the world at the time, and thus 
lead the way to a more comprehensive theory still of 
the phenomenon to which they belong as adjectives. 



The goal of knowledge, then, is a Bystem of judg- 
ments or concepte connected in Buch a manner as 
enables lis to go from any one to any other in virtue of 
their perceived coherence in the whole. But such a 
system, if we could suppose it embodied in an ency- 
doptedic treatise, would be of no interest to us except 
in so far as it stands related to the everyday world 
of our experience. We are interested, if we might say 

*. so, not in science, but in the things with which science 
deals; thought and knowledge, as Mill reminds us, 
proceed from " particulars to particulars." Our aim is 
to realise the thing, and the question occurs whether 
such a system of concepts as I have described, if it 

\ were worked out to completion, would put us in 
possession of the actual world as it is — concrete, real 
and individual. 
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The view that underlieB mach of the popular 1<^0, 
and is tacitly admitted in some of the older accounts 
of the work of Ihought and knowledge, tends to sepa- 
rate between the ideal of science and the concrete 
iDdividaal thing. According to this view, thoaght 
starts horn the concrete reality. Its function is to 
" abetract " from it, and in doii^ so to turn its back 
upon the thing itself. Science and philosophy, it is 
implied, are well enough, but people who would keep 
a level head on their shoulders must ever retnm from 
these abstractiona- to the concrete data of sense as the 
only test of reality. Similarly from the side of indi- 
viduality. The individual thing or event is supposed 
to be given within the four comers of its existence as 
a particular here and now. Thought has nothing to 
do with its internal constitution as a particular thing ; 
its function, on the contrary, is to go beyond it and 
connect it from the outaide with other things that re- 
semble it in some isolated respect — in other words, to 
generalise it. In this process the thing itself is sup- 
posed to remain as it was before ; it is merely set in a 
new group and viewed in connection with other things. 
By means of such groupings intellectual processes are 
simplified, but there has been no real chaise in our 
idea of the thing itself, or if there has, it is rather for . 
the worse. Its individuality, instead of being de- 
veloped, tonds to be obscured: to regain it we have 
to turn our back again on the abstractions of thot^ht, 
i.e. on the arbitrary relations we have established be- 
tween it and other things, and view it in the "solid 
singleness " of its concrete existence. 

It is hardly necessary at this time of day to say 
much to discredit this view of the function of thought 
and the relation of its ideal to reality. Most philo- 
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eophers now admit within limits that thoi^ht has a 
constitutive as well as a merely formal fuuction with 
regard to reality. It is admitted, for instaoce, that iu 
going beyond the thing or the fact, as we are forced to 
do in endeavouring to understand it, we are not leaving 
its individuality behind, hut carrying it along with tis 
and raising it at each st^e of our explanation to a 
higher power, > To revert to the above illustration. 
To bury ourselves in Professor Seeley'a theories is not 
to allow the English Kevolution as a concrete event to 
fade away in generality, but to give it for the lirst time 
the clear outlines of a distinct and unique event. 
Similarly from the side of reality. We start, of course, 
from an existing thing or event, but its existence in 
time and space is only an element in its reality. Apart 
from its what and its why, the hold, so to speak, which 
we have upon its reality is but a feeble one. Id de- 
veloping our thoughts about it we are not abstracting 
from its reality or leaving anything behind which is 
worth having. Instead of being cancelled in the intel- 
lectual process, all that it had of reality at the outset 
is taken up and developed into a higher form. For 
reality means significance, and the significance of a 
thing or event is only known when the latter has be- 
come to us what his crystal is to the magician, " the 
ball that images the world," and we see reflected in it 
as in a transparent focus the characters of the whole 
to which it belongs. 

But a further question rises when we ask not 
whether thought has any constitutive function in 

' Yet the view in qnestion di«« hard. See Jambs, lac ciL It ia 
the eiact parallel ia logic to the theory of some people in practice, 
that edncation and culture malce sgainBt indiTidualitj of character. 
See abore, "Ahatnict and Praotiosl Ethics." 
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building up the world of knowledge, bat what ia the 
relation of the ideal of knowledge itself to ultimate 
reality. Can the world we know ever really be the 
world as it is in itself? We have all been made 
familiar in theae days with the doctrine of degrees of 
reality, and we have, I suppose, all accepted it so far 
aa to admit that experience stands at different levels 
according to the degree in which it corresponds to the 
ideal above described of an experience which is all- 
embracive and completely harmonious. But let na 
now suppose that this ideal is completely realised, so 
far aa knowledge ia concerned, in a system of concepts 
which exhausts the contents of the world, and is in- 
ternally harmonious. Would such a system express 
reality as it is ? would it be the absolute ? or does it 
necessarily fail to express the truth, and must it be at 
last condemned as mere appearance ? The conclusions 
of recent English philosophy, as is well known, favour 
the latter alternative, and require to be squarely faced 
by any one who, like the present writer, holds an 
opposite view. 

The question itself, it will be admitted, is of sufficient 
importance to attract more attention than it has hitherto 
received^ from philosophers. It is not only the pre- 
conceptions of ordinary common sense, but the central 
doctrine of the current form of speculative idealism 
that is called in question. Common-sense people never 
doubt not only that the more they know of the world 
the firmer the hold they obtain of i-eality, but that if 
they knew all that it is possible to know they would 
he as God ^^^ krum reality aa it is. Or, to put it in 
the form suggested by our former discussion, they never 
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doubt that reality is Bomehow given in their concept of 
the world, and that all they have to do is to fill that 
out and bring it into harmony with itselL Idealist 
philosophy, moreover, has until recently acquiesced in 
this view, and in its doctrine of the Ataolute haa done 
little more than translate it into the langu^e of the 
Schools. It is sufficiently disquieting to be asked to 
change all this, and before giving in our adhesion to 
the newer theory we may be excused for desiring 
to examine it a little more closely than has hitherto, 
I think, been done from the point of view of the pre- 
suppositions of Idealism itself. 

It is hardly necessary in an article like the present 
to state the groimda upon which the iacompatibility of 
the form of knowledge with ultimate reality is based by 
the writers who maintain it. I shall condense them 
into the two arguments that have commended them- 
selves to two distinguished writers. In the first place 
it is maintained that knowledge is not the only form 
of reality. Besides knowledge there is feeling, and 
perhaps volition. As Mr. Bradley puts it : — 

"Let us imagine a harmonious ayBtem of ideal content 
united by relations and reflecting itself in self-conscious 
harmony. This is to be reality, all reality, and there is 
nothing outside it. The delighte and pains of the flesh, 
the ponies and raptores of the bouI — these are fragmen- 
tary meteors fallen from thoi^ht's harmonious system. 
But these burning experiences, how in any sense can they 
be mere pieces of thought's heaven t For if the fall is 
real ^lere is a world outside thought's region, and if the 
fall is apparent then human error itself is not included 
there. Heaven, in brief, must either not be heaven or else 
not all reahty." ' 

' Appearance and Eeality, ZoA ed., p. 170 folL ; op. UoTaooabt's 
StudUt in EtgeHan Diakctie, p. 2U foil. 
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The codcIubIod is, knowle<^ can aerer be a com- 
plete expression of the whole of reality. But secondly, 
the ideal of knowledge makes a demand which, if it 
were satisfied, would be the destruction of one side or 
the other of the antithesis upon which knowlege itself 
depends. " If thought were successful it would have 
a predicate consistent in itself, and i^reeing entirely 
with the subject. But, on the other hand, the predicate 
must be always ideal. It mast, that is, be a ' what ' not 
in unity with its own * that,' and therefore, in and by 
itself, devoid of existence." It, on the other hand, it 
were to include existence, it would not be thought any 
longer. " It would have passed into another and a 
higher reality."^ To the conclusion therefore that 
knowledge cannot be the full expression of reality, we 
most add that it cannot even form an element in the 
ultimate reality. 

With r^ard to these at^uments the first thii^ to be 
noticed is that they do not go on all fours. The first 
is directed gainst the position that knowledge is all 
reality, the second against the position that knowledge 
is an element in reality — the first is concerned with 
what we might call the ideal of consciousness, only 
the second with the ideal of knowledge as such. 

It is admitted on all hands that the ultimate form of 
experience cannot be exhaustively described in terms of 
the goal of the scientific or speculative reason. The 
history of Idealist thought may indeed be said to con- 
sist of the successive steps by which philosophy has 
arrived at the recognition of this truth. Starting from 
the acknowle%ment that reality is to be sought for in 
the field of Ideas, it is possible to describe these ideas 
(perhaps Plato sometimes did so) as intelligible essences 
' Beadlev, p. 162 foil.; cp. UoTaaoaei, p. 208 foil. 
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unrelated to the concrete life of ordinary feeling and 
actioD. Goii^ on from this it is a second step (a step 
which it was Aristotle's merit to make) to have shown 
that the supreme end of the soul as compared with the 
end or ideal of the speculative intelligence is the 
rational or intelligent life; that the truth for which 
our souls long is not an abstract system of ideas, but a 
truth which shall harmonise and enrich our lives — a 
truth that shall make us free. Finally it is realised 
(and this, I suppose, was the characteristic contribution 
of Christian thought) that the Ideas which constitute 
reality have not only to be grasped in the thought and 
realised in life ; they have to be loved and adored as 
the supreme objects of feeling. This is the truth which, 
I take it, Hegel meant to express, with whatever 
success,^ in his well-known doctrine that the highest 
expression of spirit is a form of consciousneSB, which, 
under whatever name (he called it Philosophy), must 
be conceived of ae including art, morality, and religion. 
But to admit that the highest form of experience must 
he one in which somehow these three elements of 
thought, volition, and feeling must be included is one 
thing ; to maintain that it must be one in which the 
peculiar nature of any one of them must be cancelled 
ia quite another. What we know of them in ordinary 
conscious experience rather supports the opposite con- 
clusion, for as it is admitted that knowledge, apart from 
feelii^ and volition, is a nonentity, it is equally clear 
that feeling and volition, apart from the experience of 
a soul which is cc^;nitive in the sense in which we com- 
monly understand cc^ition, are inconceivable. 

' Jowett thoQght he failed : "Theproblemof4X^ioirpo«™ni, troth 
idealised and set in action, he da«3 not s«em to me to have solved ; the 
Ooapel of St. John doea " (it/e an*i LfUen, vol, L p. 92), 
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The second aigument, however, deals directly with 
the question on hand, and is a more serious matter. 
It takes two fonns, which we may state briefly as 
follows : The ohject of knowlec^ presents itself to 
us with the two characteristdcs of inSoitude and im- 
mediacy. Knowledge seeks to exhaust this infinitude 
in a series of finite predicates, and at the same time 
to substitute for the immediacy of the percept the 
mediated necessity of a Ic^cal system. Its ideal is 
thus the unity of thought with reiility, of subject with 
reality. Kow let us suppose this ideal realised, what 
has happened 7 From the side of the thing we may 
be said to have completely idealised our object, but in 
doii^ so we have destroyed it, for it has in the process 
passed over to the side of idea. Similarly from the 
side of knowledge and idea : we have established the 
unity of subject with object, but it is no longer 
the unity of knowledge, for this demands the anti- 
thesis of thought and thing, and this antithesis has 
been destroyed. To this aigument, based upon the 
contradiction involved in the conception of the ideal 
of knowledge as the unity of subject and object, is 
added another based upon the conception of the ideal 
as the complete individualisation of the object. Know- 
ledge aims at the complete differentiation of the 
object, but as the instrument with which it works is 
always the abstract predicate, it necessarily fails to do 
justice to the contents which it endeavours to express, 
and the true individuality of the object falls outside 
the system of our predicates. As Mr, McTaggart 
puts it: — 

"The fact that the object is more oi less independent as 
against ns — and without some independence knowledge 
would be impossible . . . — lendeis it certain that every 
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object has an individual unitj to some extent. Now know- 
ledge fails to give this unity ite rights. The meaning of 
the object is found in ite This, and its Tbia ia, to know- 
ledge, something alien. Knowledge sees it to be, in a sense, 
the centre of the object, but onlj' a dead centre, a mete 
residuum produced bj abstracting all possible predicates, 
not a living and unifying centre, Buch as we know that the 
synthetic unity of apperception is to oui own lives which 
we have the advantage of seeing from inside. And since 
it thus views it from a standpoint which is merely external, 
knowledge can never represent the object so faithfully as to 
attain its own ideaL"^ 

Let us be quite clear as to what it is ia the above 
ai^uments that concerns us. We are not concerned 
with the question as to whether the ideal of complete 
knowledge is for us a possibility. To know completely 
the flower in the crannied wall, we must know the 
whole world besides, and this we may admit is and 
must remain for ua an ideal. The question is whether 
the ideal is itself " ruined " by an inner contradiction. 
The above arguments are put forward to prove that it 
is by sbowit^ that both from the side of unity and 
diversity in realisii^ its ideal knowledge must commit 
suicide. 

Now we may at once admit that this conclusion 
follows from the assumptions as to the nature of the 
uuity and the diversity demanded by the ideal of 
knowledge on which both these arguments are based. 
Thus if, as is assumed in the former ailment, the 
unity at which knowledge aims is one which is in- 
compatible with the difference of subject and object, it 
follows, of course, that the attainment of the unity 
would involve the destruction of difference, and with 

I Slvdia in Hegelian DiaUaie, % 19S. 
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it the ruin of knowledge as aach. Similarly if we 
b^lin by assuming with Mr. McT^gart that the in- 
dividuality of which we are in search is contained in 
aomething other than thought, it most of course remain 
so to the end so far as thought and knowledge are 
concerned. The ideal of thought is to think every- 
thing, hut if eveiythii^ is precluded by its nature as 
thing from entering into thought, then — well then by 
its nature it must be left out But there is surely the 
prior question — which on so important a matter might 
be worth asking — whether the nnit^ and the diGTerentia- 
tion which form the twofold aspect of the ideal are 
really of the nature suppoaed. 

With regard to the former of these points it is 
admitted, of course, that all knowledge Ls a process 
of unification : all judgment is synthetic. But it is 
equally of the essence of knowledge to be the unifica- 
tion of differences : all judgment qua judgment is 
analytic Finally, in being the one it is also the 
other. We are not to say judgment is synthetic and 
analytic ; it being synthetic it is analytic. We cannot 
have the unity except at the price of the difference 
and vice versd. And what holds of judgment in general 
holds in particular of the primary judgment which 
separates between subject and object, and gives know- 
ledge the form it wears to the ordinary consciousness 
of the attempt to comprehend by means of finite pre- 
dicates the nature of a being which is essentially 
infinite and incomprehensible. It is impossible to 
suppose that Mr. Bradley intends to deny this, which 
one would have thought is an axiom of modem ideal- 
ism. Yet, in arguing that the form of knowledge is 
incompatible with ultimate reality, he seems to proceed 
throi^hout upon the assumption that the unity which 
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the ideal of knowledge requires is one which is in- 
compatible with the difference of subject and object. 
One consequence of this ie that he tends to represent 
the difierences as somethiog comparatively accidental 
and irrelevant. They are a "disease" which breaks 
out in the object of knowledge, and has, as he tells us, 
to be healed homceopathically.^ Or again they are a 
" dissection " ; * they give us the anatomy of the thing, 
but never the living thing itself. The life of the object 
falls on the side of the unity. In all this we are 
tempted to ask whether Mr. Bradley has not been 
carried away by his own metaphor, and whether if 
we changed the metaphor we might not arrive at a 
precisely opposite conclusion. Let the diSerences he 
the living functions of the OJ^anism instead of dead 
sections of it, and what becomes of the unity ? In 
this case the " life " falls on the side of the predicates, 
and leaves us only the stillness of death aa the unity 
out of which they come and to which they return. 
This, indeed, as we shall see, is very much the con- 
clusion at which Mr, McTi^gart, appioachii^ the 
question from the side of the differences, actually 
arrives when be finds in the "this" of the thing a 
mere dead centre which is left on our hands when we 
abstract from the predicates which give life and indi- 
viduality to the object as an element in our knowledge. 
I do not propose to dwell further on Mr. Bradley's 
aigument, but refer the reader to Professor Seth's 
treatment of it (op. <M.), with which I find myself in 
substantial agreement. I quote his conclusion ae 
my own: "Dissatisfaction with the form of knowledge 
as such seems to me, I must confess, chimerical ; and 
I am sure that the repudiation of it leads not to 
' A^ppeanoief and Reality, p. ISO. ° Ibid., p. 167. 
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any h%her unity, but to the pit of undifferentiated 
snbstance out of which Hegel dug philoBophy." It 
will be more profitable if, approaching the question 
from the eide of differentiation, I try to show from 
a pcdnt of view which Professor Setb would perhaps 
not accept that the argument of which I have taken 
Mr, McTt^art as the xepresentative is open to a 
similu' criticisDL 

As Mr. Bradley aasumea that the unity of which know- 
ledge is in search is incompatible with its difierences, 
Mr. McTa^art conversely assumes that the differences 
by which we seek to know the thing are incompatible 
with its unity. To know the thing we must know 
it in its abstract unity, the thisness which excludes 
its being this or that But is not this simply to turn 
one's back ou the most important lesson that philoBophy 
since Kant has been endeavouring to teach, the dis- 
tinction between the abstract and the concrete 
particular? This distinction is too familiar to dwell 
upon. For the present at^ument it means that " this " 
may be taken in a more abstract or in a more concrete 
sense, and it depends upon the sense in which we take 
it whether we shall admit that the individuality of 
the thing consists in its thisness or not. I may 
perhaps make this clear if I ask you to note that 
there seem to be three senses in which we use the 
term. We may mean in the first place by the " this " 
of a thing its bare existence. The thing we call a 
" this " is undoubtedly taken to exist — " referred to 
reality." The logical text books would tell us that 
the term "this" denotes something, although at this 
early stf^e of its meaning they might hesitate to 
say what it connotes. It would be more in consonance 
with the foregoing analysis to say that mere existence 
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for thought (mere denotation if yon like) is at this 
stage the connotation of the term. At a further st^e 
there is less difficulty. " This " means what is here and 
now. The thii^ is referred to a place of its own in 
the worlds of space and time. Besides its denotation, 
the text books would say, it has the connotation of 
" being here and now." But, further, it may be taken 
to represent the thing in its complete individuality 
as unmistakably " this " and nothing else — completely 
differentiated from everything else by the peculiar 
relations in which it stands to them (and at the same 
time, as we have seen, rendered completely coherent 
and self-consistent). We may notice further that 
these three meaninga, though separable, are not really 
separate or discontinuous with one another. They 
represent three stages in the development of the 
original concept. From the undifferentiated unity 
with which it starts, the mind moves onwards to its 
first most abstract judgment of reality in becoming 
conscious of a Something — a mere emtv S ri — thence 
it is carried to ite determination under the forms of 
space and time as a here and now, and from this again 
to its determinate attributes or essence, its to ti 
9c eJyai (or continuity with being). From this point of 
view the objectivity or being-in-the-world of a thing 
is not something alien to its determination by mind — 
an unresolvable surd — but merely the first of a long 
series of thought determinations that become through 
the processes of judgment and inference ever more 
adequate to express the significance of the point in 
reality with which we are concerned. Moreover, it 
is not something which is left behind, but it is a 
predicate which is taken up as thought advances 
and absorbed in the concrete reality the thing acquires 
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as it becomes more completely known, just as tbe 
substance of a seed or embryo is not something that 
ie left behind, but is taken up into the life of the 
plant or the animal oi^anism. 

We only need to apply these considerations bo the 
aigument quoted above to perceive that it proceeds 
upon a quite opposite assumption — the assumption, 
namely, that the starting-point of knowledge is an un- 
mediated diversity between subject and object. Facing 
the mind as the toto; el^mv is the object as the seat 
of reality, and knowledge is conceived of as the process 
whereby a reality having concreteuess and individu- 
ality in itself is decked with a spurious individuality 
by means of the abstract concepts which are the 
predicates of our judgments about it. I do not deny 
that there is much in the prevailing mode of regarding 
the problem of the relation of thought to reality 
which seems to justify such a view. Even the more 
careful idealist writers are not free from the tendency 
to lay undue stress upon the logical judgment as the 
type of all thought, with the result that a division 
is made at the outset between knowledge and reality, 
and the mind is conceived of as " in contact with 
reality" in perception, and having for its problem 
to bridge the gulf which separates it from the world 
of existenca But this I believe to be a fundamentally 
misleading point of view, and it is much more in 
harmony with the leading lessons of modem philosophy 
to conceive of the distinction between subject and 
object, the given and the thought to which it is given, 
as itself a moment in the development of primitive 
experience. If this is so, we may admit that the " this," 
if we take it in the first of the above senses, falls far 
short of the mind's ideal, but we must at the saom 
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time deny that it is something alien to thought aa 
such. Similarly we may admit that it is to thought 
a dead centre, but it ia dead not becanse it is a 
residuum obtained by abstracting all possible predi- 
cates, but because it is itself the first and most abstract 
ot all the predicates by means of which the mind seeks 
to realise its ideal 

The attempt to mark off a region of tUnghood in the 
object which ia unmediated by the subject naturally 
leads to the attempt to mark off an element of self- 
hood in the subject which is unmediated by the object, 
and we need not be surprised that Mr. McTa^art 
seeks to illuBtrate his abstract thing by the conception 
of an abstract ^o. Facing the thing as the unity of its 
attitudes we have the subject as the unity of its per- 
ceptions. So far we are on well-known ground. Kant 
taught as much. But on Kant's view object and 
subject were both ultimately things in themselvea and 
as such unknowable. This new Kantianism makes 
a distinction between them. The object as such is 
withdrawn from immediate presentation: it is only 
known from without, but the subject as known from 
within enters apparently immediately into conscious- 
ness. One can hardly believe that Mr. McTf^art 
is really -serious with this distinction, or means to 
assert that there is any knowledge of the self accessible 
to us which is not a knowledge of the world — any 
opaqueness in onr knowledge of the world which is not 
reflected in our knowledge of the self. Yet abstrac- 
tions die hard, and it may be worth while to restate 
the view upon this head, on which we are all, I take 
it, i^p?eed, " exc^t when we are supporting a thesis." 

We are all, I suppose, agreed as psychologists that 
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the attempt to discover in the changing scene of feelings 
and ct^nidona a permanent identical content corre- 
aponding to the self \b waste of time. The consequence 
of this admission for philosophy is not that there is no 
self (any more than the consequence of the astronomer's 
discovery that God was not visible through hia tele- 
scope was that there was no Crod), but that it is to 
be looked for in another way. It is to be aoi^ht for 
at the end, not at the b^inning of onr mental life, in 
the extent and ot^anisation of the contents of the 
mind, not in some needle's point of abstract conscious- 
ness. To know ourselves, therefore, is not to have 
access to acme inner shrine of individual life, but to 
nnderatand the mode in which thoae contents are 
united to one another. Our guarantee for the unity 
of our own life is not any immediate consciousneas 
of it, but simply the fact that organised knowledge 
exists. We may say, if we like, that the unity of the 
self is an idea or hypothesis by means of which we 
render the fact of knowledge intelligible to ourselves. 
But it would be truer to say that it represents one 
of the elements which the analyaia of developed know- 
ledge yields, the other element being the diversity 
of the content. 

Now if this is so, wherein does our knowledge of the 
unity of the self differ from our knowledge of the 
imity of the thing ? Here also psychology admits that 
there is no content over and above the attributes of 
the thing corresponding to its unity. But thia does 
not mean that there ia tw unity. It means that the 
unity is to be looked for in the apecial form of relation 
which the attributea bear to one another, that being 
most of a unity which is most oi^anised and coherent. 
We may say, if we like, that this unity is a hypothesis 
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we make in order to make the " thing " intelligible to 
ourselveB, but again it is simpler to take it as one 
element or aspect, which the nature of reality forces 
UB to acknowledge Iq everything we know, the other 
being the differences or relations in which the nnity 
reveals iteelf. 

A difficulty might indeed be raised in connection 
with other selves. Is it meant that we have no more 
immediate knowledge of our own than of other minds ? 
This, it may be admitted, is contrary to prevailing 
prejudices. For it ia commonly assumed that we start 
from an immediately given self, and arrive later, by a 
process of analogical inference, at a consciousness of 
the existence of other minds. Yet one would have 
thought that recent psychological analysis, laying 
emphasis as it does on the part which the recognition 
by others plays in the growth of self-consciousness/ 
would have led us to suspect this account It is, of 
course, true that we interpret other minds and wills 
by the analt^ of our own, but it is equally true that 
it is in the minds and through the wills of others that 
we come to know our own. The knowledge* of ourselvea 
is in aa true a sense mediated as our knowledge of 
others. We may say, if we like, that we only infer 
the existence of other minds as the hypothesis that 
best explains the facts of experience. But no argument 
can be brought in support of the view that the existence 
of other minds is hypothetical, which would not apply 
equally mviatia miUandis to the existence of our own. 
Here, as in the case of subject and object in general, 
it is better to say that " others' consciousness " is one of 
two factors which the analysis of self-consciousness 
yields to the psychologist, "own-consciousness" being 
' See, t.g., Sdllt, Hvmum Mind, vol. ii. p. 100 foU. 
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the othra. They thoa stand od the sanw level of 
immeducf , for neither ia really immediate at alL* 

If these contentions are valid, the anity of apper- 
ception does not really stand In antitheaiB to the nnity 
of the percept, as the transparent to the opaqae. The 
two stand on the same level, and must be treated alike. 
They were bo treated by Kant, who placed the ultimate 
reality of both beyond the sphere of discursive in- 
telligence. The contention of this paper is that this 
is an tiierwu7u2en« StavdpwtiM. Its error ia, in a word, 
that it mistakes mere existence for reality. Instead of 
being the fullest of the predicates of thought containing 
the reality of the thing as an unrevealed and (let us be 
frank) unrevealable secret, the determination of it as 
an existing " this " is the emptiest and moat abstract. 
For it is just that one which cuts it ofT from other 
things, and from the mind which thinks it ; and just as 
the surest way to miss the realil;, of mind is to look 
for it in abstraction from the world it knows, Bo the 
surest way to miaa the reality of the object is to look 
for it in abstraction from its relations to other things, 
and to the mind for which these relations exist. 

To sum up : We have seen in the first place that 
knowle<^ aims on the one hand at exhausting, and on 
the other at reducing to unity the complex contents of 
^ experience. In the second place these two (complete 
differentiation and complete unification) are not two 
different ideals, but different sides of the same. They 
take their place as constituent elements in the process, 
by which individuality, significance, reality is given to 

> Odc undoubted advantage of tbU way of putting the matter U 
UiBt we out the ground from undemeath Uie fonn Of solipaisni which 
battens upon the ordinaiy paycbologioal analjsis. 
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things. Coming in the third place to the question of 
the relation of auch individualitf to nltimate eeaenoe, I 
have tried to show that there is no reason to hold that 
the Byatem of predicatee, which is the form this 
individuality takes in the mind, is a mere appearance, 
which, in order that it may correspond to the nature 
of the thing as it is in itself, must lose this form, and 
be melted in another, which ia no longer knowledge. 
To maintain this, as has recently been done, is to 
revive Kant's doctrine of the Thing-in-itself in a form 
which ignores without meetii^ the most characteristic 
contention of modem philosophy, that reality is to be 
looked for not in the abstract, but in the concrete 
individual. 
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I. TRKATUBNT OF HTPOTHESIS BT ENQUSH LOGICIANS. 

JEVONS begins his chapter on Hypotheaie ' with the 
remark that "All inductive investigation conaists 
in the marriage ol hypotheaiB and experiment" This 
has not always been the view of English Ic^cians, 
Bacon's objections to hypothetical anticipations of 
nature, and to the dednctive method in general, are 
well known. Newton's statement of the law of 
gravitation was accompanied with a self-denying 
ordinance in respect to hypothetical causes. Along 
with the great discoverers of his own and the succeed- 
ing age, he would undoubtedly have disclaimed the 
a priori method of mediaeval thought, and would have 
identified with it a process, the essence of which was 
to start with an unverified assumption, and go on to 
dednce consequences from it. And this view was 
thought, at a later date, to be established on a sound 
philosophical basis by the speculations of Locke and 
Hume as to the source of all our knowledga It is 
true that, try as he would, Bacon was unable to 
exclude deduction from his own method, that his 
great contemporaries and successors, who had already 
entered on the modern epoch of scientific discovery, 
consistently employed methods which the prevailing 
* Prine^Ui of SeUKet, p. SOI. 
230 
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philosophy renouaced, and that Newton himself pro- 
pounded hypotheaea in the light of which his cele- 
brated disclaimer bears the appearance of irony. But 
this only ehows that the methods these investigators 
employed were in advance of the means they 
possessed of analysing them. And it remains true that 
the attitude of English logicians towards hypothesis 
during this whole period was one of suspicion and 
hostility. It is not till we come to our own time that 
the important place in all scientific investigations of 
the preliminary assumption, the deduction of the con- 
sequences which must flow from it, and the comparison 
of these with actual fact, was recognised. 

The reaction against the purely empirical method 
is clearly marked in J. S. MUI, who devotes a large 
section in the middle of his Logic to a description 
of the deductive method, and to defining the place 
of hypothesis in scienca Jevooa gives him credit for 
the part he took in initiating this reaction, but justly 
observes that his conclusions in this part of his 
system are inconsistent with his disparc^ment of 
the deductive process in the early part of his work, 
and his continual appeal to inference from particular 
to particular as the true type of reasoning. "Mill," 
he concludes, "would have saved much confusion of 
thoi^ht had he not failed to observe that the inverse 
use of deduction constitutes induction." 

Jevons himself, as we have already seen, cannot be 
accused of undervaluing the "inverse method." He 
ia too much of a mathematician to permit his psycho- 
logical empiricism to invade the sphere of geometry 
and formal logic. In his view the deductions of these 
abstract sciences take their place beside the direct in- 
tuitions of experience as types of certainty. Similarly, 
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he has too keen an inaight into the real proceaaea of 
scientific thought to aaa^ to the dedactire method 
any saboidinate place in physical investigation. "There 
are four difierent steps," he says, " in inductive reason^ 
ing : first, preliminary ohaervation ; second, the making 
of hypothesis ; third, deductive reaaouing ; fourth, 
verification."^ On the other hand, Javons shares with 
Mill the philosophical aasumptiona of Locke and 
Hume, and we cannot be surprised if, in spite of the 
above contentions, his own theory of hypothesis turns 
out in its later stages to be infected by them. His 
difference with Mill is founded on no thorough-going 
analysis of the nature of truth and the grounds of 
certainty. Accordingly when, leaving mathematical 
and quasi-mathematical science, we come to the 
application of induction to concrete nature, we not 
only find no attempt to reconcile the acknowlec^ed 
hypothetical character of scientific method with the 
appeal of the Empirical Philosophy to simple intuition 
as the only test of tmth, but have the contradiction 
emphasised in a theory which gives up certainty in 
physical science as an unrealisable ideal. According 
to this theory. Perfect or Complete Induction is not 
to be looked for (as we m^ht expect from the above- 
quoted views as to the nature of induction in general) 
in the establishment of hypothesis by deduction and 
verification, but in that process of complete enumera- 
tion which Mill rejected as the mere summation of 
singular propositions. As compared with the certainty 
achieved by this latter process, the result of induction 
in Mill's sense ("proper," ae opposed to "perfect," 
induction) can never amount to more than a balance 
of probabilities. "Nature," to quote a well-known 
' L«gU, p. 79. 
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"is to U8 like an iufimte ballot-box, the 
contents of which are being continually drawn ball 
after ball, and exhibited to us. Science is but the 
careful observation of the euccession in which balls 
of various character present themselves ; we register 
the combinations, notice those which seem to be 
excluded from occurrence, and from the proportional 
frequency of those which appear we infer the probable 
character of future drawings.'" In other words, the 
truth of even the best - supported hypothesis is 

^ problematical It could only be finally established 
by the exhaustive consideration and rejection of an 
infinite number of all possible rivals. Even then 
there would still remain another ground of uncertainty ; 
for there is always the possibility that the Power which 
created the universe at the first may introduce a 

\ change into the order hitherto established in the 
experience of men. What we call the uniformity 

^ of nature is merely on assumption, and like all other 
assumptions in this field, rests in the last instance on 
a comparison of conSicting probabilities. 

Beginning with a rooted diatrust of hypothesis, 
English l(^c seems thus to end in establishing it as 
the only scientific method, but in doing so comes very 
near denying the possibility of scientific knowledge 
altc^ther. Jevons saved himself from this conclusion 
by appealing to the deductions o{ geometry and formal 
logic, and' to the intuitions of sense as a ground of 
certainty. But it is easy to see that be has no right 
to these exceptions. For it is evident that mathe- 
•s, matics and formal logic rest upon assumptions in just 
the same sense as do the natural sciences. It was 
Mill's merit to see that this followed from his premises. 
1 friatApUt of Sdenet, pv IBO. 
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It ia DO merit in Jevons, but merely indicates coa- 
fuaioD of thoi^ht to ^ore it. No proof can be 
offered of the axioms of geometry or the formal laws 
V of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle, that 
f cannot be claimed for the nniformity of nature and 
for well-grounded hypotheses. No doubt can attach 
to the latter which does not infect the former. If, for . 
instance, it be said that we cannot conceive of a 
thought which is not governed by these axioms and 
by the formal laws, this undoubtedly is true, but it is 
equally impossible to conceive of a world in which 
uniformity does not exist, or of a knowledge of it 
which does not rest on hypothetical interpretations. 
And if, giving up the deductive sciences, Jevons falls 
back with Mill on the intuitions of sense, it may be 
shown that these, equally with the generalisations of 
science, rest upon conceptions of the mind, and are 
hypothetical in the same sense. The world of sense 
which, to the early English psycholc^istB, seemed to 
be an immediate datum is in reality a construction 
by the aid of conceptions whose only ultimate justifica- 
tion is that they are necessary to give coherence and 
consistency to our experience. Spatial position, tem- 
poral succession, substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, the identity of the object of intuition with 
itself, are such conceptioDS. They are assumptions in 
Jevona'fi sense, and if we were to adopt his criterion of 
truth, would merely at best be the most probable of an 
infinite number of possible ones. 

Having reached this point, which the reader may 
construe at pleasure as the destruction either of the 
possibility %i certainty, or of the ballot-box theory of 
the nature of hypothesis, we are in a position to 
approach the subject for ourselves. 
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IL THK NATIJBX OF HYFOTHBSIS. 

The first conclusion forced upon us by the above 
criticism is that as a construction thrown out by the 
mind to give order and coherence to the data of 
eiperience, hypothesis does not differ essentially fi-om 
other conceptions of the mind categories, axioms, 
formal or material laws of thoi^ht, class notions, 
universal or ultimate postulates of thought and action. 
Any conception may be called an hypothesis in the 
broad sense of the word in which it is ased by Plato 
when he tells us that all scientific knowledge is hypo- 
thetical; by which he meant, not that it was in- 
demonstrable, but that it rested on presuppositions, 
which could only be proved by being shown by philo- 
sophy to stand or fall with experience as a whole. The 
second conclusion is that the proof of a scientific hypo- 
thesis in the proper sense may be not less certain than 
the proof of any other conception, for it is to be 
sought for like the proof of all others in the extent 
to which it is successful in introducing consistency 
and coherence into our experience. The type of cer- 
tainty here and elsewhere is not the so-called im- 
mediate deliverances of intuition. However emphatic 
and unambiguous these may seem to be, they are 
neither immediate nor are they ever accepted without 
a reference to the total experience in which they 
appear as moments or points of transition. Certainty 
is always mediate, and the specific characteristic of 
scientific hypothesis is just that it emphasises this 
mediacy by bringii^ it clearly into consciousness. 

All this will become clearer as we* proceed to 
examine in more detail the characteristics of hypo- 
thesis as a consciooa process of scientific invest^ation. 
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While, as we have Been, hypotheBis most in any true 
theory of knowledge be co-ordinated with the more 
elementary functions of thought, it is neceasaiy for 
logic to diatinguifih It from these aa well as from 
certain eubEddifuy ptooeBaee which are apt to be con> 
founded with it. Moreover, within the process of 
hypothesis itself certain elements require to be dis- 
tinguished from one another if we wish to obtain a 
clear idea of its essential nature. 

In the first place, the conception must be sufficiently 
separable from the facts to admit of reasonable question 
before it is recognised by the logician as an hypothesis 
in the proper seuse of the word. This requirement is 
sufficient to separate it from those conceptions which 
we have already alluded to as the presuppositions of 
all experience. The categories are hypothetical in the 
sense that they are conceptions supplied by the mind 
in the process of renderii^ its experience intelligible 
to itself. They are not hypotheses in the sense that 
their rights can reasonably be contested, except by one 
who is prepared to contest the validity of knowledge 
in general. 

In the second place, the attempt to fit a conception 
to facts must have attained a certain degree of con- 
sciousness. This requirement disqualifies another class 
of conceptions. In the reaction against the mediaeval 
method of deduction from a priori assmnptions it was 
contended, as we have seen, that the true scientific 
attitude was perfect openness to the impressions of 
experienc& If this is taken to mean that our aseump- 
tione, to be of any value, must be founded on observa- 
tion, the advice, of course, was and always must be 
in place. But if it means, as it is sometimes with 
some justice suspected of meaning in the Baconian 
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philosopby, that we ought to approach nature with 
our minds a perfect blank as to what we wish to know 
or what we may expect to find, nothing could be more 
misleading. It ia only when we approach nature 
with a question that we can expect to get an answer. 
Only those who seek find. And seeking, as opposed 
to rummaging, consists of a series of guesses on the 
basis of definite knowledge of the conditions to be 
satisfied by the object of our search. Are all these 
guesses hypotheses ? " Equilateral triangles are equi- 
angular : are equiangular equilateral ? " " Some of the 
planets and their satellites move from west to east: 
do all ? and if so, why ? " " itanunculi are defined by 
characters a, h, c, A ; this flower has a and 6 .■ has it 
e and dt" These guesses are all, in the first instance, 
assumptions awaitii^ yerification. Are they hypotheses 
in the l<^cian*8 sense ? It may be a question of language, 
and we must not be pedantic. Aristotle would probably 
have called them vvodetren in the sense of assumed 
judgments. It may, however, serve for clearness to 
notice the distinction which Venn makes' between 
such guesses in the mind of the scientific investigator 
and the class of assumptions rect^nised by the Ic^cian 
as hypotheses. Every scientific observer makes use of 
, a multitude of such guesses, by far the greater number 
of which, if not still-born, survive only a few moments, 
and are hastily buried. A small proportion, after 
hovering for a moment in his mind in the form of 
eurmises, without more delay take their place in the 
system of -his experience as demonstrated truth. A 
few, on the other hand, by virtue partly of the con- 
flict they give rise to between rival factions in his 
experience — some elements favourii^, some opposing 

' LoffU of Cha/nce, chap. ii. S ^ foil, 
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their claims — and partly of their importance to science 
in general, are admitted as a species of catechumen in 
the world of reality, and rec<^nised aa legitimate but 
anproven hypotheees. 

A more difficult question is suggested by another 
class of conceptions which sometimes pass under the 
name of hypotheses, but which do not in all respects 
conform to tie requirements laid down by the ordinary 
definitions. " An hypothesis," says Mill, " is any sup- 
position which we make (either without actual evidence 
or on evidence avowedly insufficient) in order to en- 
V deavour to deduce from it conclusions in accordance 
with facts which are known to be real ; under the idea 
that if the conclusions to which the hypothesis leads 
y are known truths, the hypothesis itself either must be, 
or, at least, is likely to be, true^^ If we accept the 
last clause as necessary to the definition, we must rule 
out assumptions of the class known as " representative 
fictiona" Of these fictions several species might be 
named. There are what might be called fictions of 
exposition. ClifTord proposes it as an explanation of 
the moon's motion, that she is a falling body, only she 
is going so fast and is so far off that she falls quite 
round to liie other aide of the earth instead of hitting 
it. This class need not detain us. They are not 
hypotheses in Mill's sense, for the test of them is ' 
conformity not to truth, bat to the intellectual range 
of the reader. 

More important and more difficult to deal with are 
what might be called fictions of simplification. These 
differ from the last in having a rec(^nised place in 
tiie body of science. Their function is precisely 

^ Lofie, book iii chap. xiv. % 4. 
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aiia1<^aB to that of l^al fictions, and if they are to 
be c^ed hypotheses at all, they should be called 
emphatically " working " hypothesea. Their juatifica- 
tioD is that they work for a particular purpose. A 
typical example is the assumption of a centre of 

^ gravity, the existence of which not only cannot be 
demonstrated, but can be shown to be impossible. A 

^ similar fiction is implied in differential equations of 
the kind quoted by Lotze^ where, as in the endeavour 
to reach the conception of a circle by means of that 
of the polygon inscribed in it, it can be shown that 

'^ the sign of equality is untrue vmiil we reach the limit 
where the sides of the polygon are infinitely small, and 
■mh^m, we reach the limit the quantity in one side of 

/ the equation has become and there is no longer any- 
thing bo equate. Seeing that a working fiction of this 
kind need not be true in the sense above defined, a 
conception which was once accepted by science, hut 
has become superannuated, will sometimes serve the 
purpose. Thus, as Jevons remarks, the Ptolemaic 
theory of cycles and epicycles, though long since pen- 
sioned off as a tenable hypothesis, may still be employed 

-^ as a legitimate mode of subjecting the motions of the 
heavenly bodies to mathematical analysis. 

A third class of representative fiction deserves to 
be mentioned at the risk of tediousnesa on account of 
its importance in the history of science and of con- 
troversy. I mean those abstractions which are not 
merely legitimate in science, but aeem to be necessary 
if there ia to be science at alL The most conapiouous 
^ instance under this head is the assumption by mathe- 
"' matics of the existence of its subject-matters, space 

^^ 1 Legie, p. 351, English TraDslation. 
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and number, diatinot from the objects whoae relations 
they express in the concrete world of experience. To 
the same chtss, perhaps, belong the "atoms" of the 
' physicist, the " sensat^ns " of the psycboli^ist. This 
is not the place to discuss the nature and justification 
of these assumptions. It is sufficient to have indicated 
their character as working conceptions, and in doing 
BO to have suggested a not unneeded warning gainst 
treating them as hypotheses for which a place has 
either to be denied or vindicated on the ordinary 
terms. 

Finally, allied to the first class above mentioned and 
reqturing merely to be named to be distinguished from 
hyjwtheais in the proper sense, are illustrative sapposals 
in which we are asked to "assume for the moment." 
Here there is, as a rule, no pretence that the conditions 
assumed are actual. The characteristic feature of this 
class is that an arbitra >' abstraction is made from the 
conditions of ezperieii<;e resembling the arbitrary 
isolation of experiment with a view of bringing into 
prominence the consequences that flow from it. 

m. THK C0NTKNT8 OF HTPOTHISIS. 

From this attempt to separate hypothesis proper 
from kindred conceptions, we may pass to consider 
the contents of the former. The difficulty here is that 
^ it is of the essence of an hypothesis so long as it 
remains such to be in a constant state of change. 
What appears at first as the bare suggestion of some- 
thii^ which is necessary in order to explain the facts 
gradually clothes itself in the special form that re- 
flection, as it advances, shows to be required in any- 
thing that is offered as a sufficient explanation. This 
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difficulty will best be met by distinguishing between 
what, borrowing from Lotze, we may call the postuiale 
and the actual content of the hypothesis itself: the 
form of the problem or the precise definition of the 
data and the form of the answer. The proof of an 
hypothesis consists, as we shall see, in the coalescence 
of these two elements in a new conception of the data 
as a system of interrelated parts, but it is characteristic 
of the earlier stt^s of an hypothesis that they fall 
apart : there is on the one side a rough outline of the 
facte to be explained, on the other a rude surmise as 
to the ground of explanation. It is true that no guess 
/ or hypothesiB can be of any value which is not founded 
^ upon observation, but the observed facts are at first 
only vaguely apprehended, and are only gradually 
defined as one after another of the elements of the 
problem are brought into clear consciousness by the 
criticism to which the hypothesis iteelf is exposed as 
reflection advances. 

I shall have occasion hereafter to illustrate more in 
length this process, which might be called the develop- 
ment of the postulate ; meantime, it may be sufficient 
to refer to a well-known example. In the Introduction 
to the Origin of Speoies, Darwin tells us that at the 
outset of his investigations he devoted five years to 
accumulating and refiectii^ on all sorts of facts which 
could possibly have any bearing on his problem before 
allowing himself to speculate on the subject or note 
down the general results. He goes on to give a general 
indication of the steps by which the problem gradually 
took shape in bis mind. In the first place he saw that 
it was not enough to prove that species were descended 
from other species instead of being, as popularly sup- 
posed, independent creationa. " Such a conclusion," he 

R 
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aaye, "even ii well-foanded, would be unsatiafactory 
until it could be shown how innumerable species in- 
habiting this world have been modified so as to acquire 
that perfection of structure and co-adaptation which 
justly excite our admiration." Secondly, he aoon 
arrived at a quite definite conception of the inadequacy 
of the common attempt to explain these variations by 
referring them to external conditions, such as food, or 
climate, or even the internal modifications of habit 
Snob an hypothesis, he tells us, could not satisfy the 
conditions imposed by the delicate adaptations of the 
structure of the woodpecker or the mistletoe to its 
functions. Finally, he had the insight to see that the 
variations caused by artificial selection ofiered the best 
analogy to the natural varieties of species. " At the 
commencement of my observations it seemed to me 
probable," he says, " that a careful study ot domestic- 
ated animals and of cultivated plants would offer the 
best chance of making out this obscure problem." 
Even before he permitted himself, according to his 
own account, to anticipate the answer, the problem 
had thus apparently acquired the quite definite form : 
Is there any procedure analc^us to that of the breeder 
and the horticulturist by which nature can be con- 
ceived to select and perpetuate desirable variations? 
So closely does he here appear to have defined the 
postulate that to us, who look back upon his state- 
ments from the vantage ground ot familiarity with 
his later conclusions, the answer seems ready to start 
out of the statement of the proUem. 

In considering the contents of hypothesis in general, 
we may start from the distinction which Mill draws 
between the suggestion of an agency and the su^es- 
tion of a law or mode of operation. He seems to 
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consider this to be an exliaustive account of the forma 
which scientific hypotheses assnma As an instance 
of the first, he quotes the rival hypotheses respecting 
the nature of light, the one ascribing the phenomena 
to a fluid emitted from all luminous bodies, the other 
to the undulations of a material substance pervading 
all space. As an instance of the latter, he gives the 
dlGTerent assumptions that were made as to the law of 
the planetary central force anterior to the establish' 
ment of Newton's law that the force varies as the 
inverse square of the distance. 

In reference to this account it ought, in the fint 
place, to be remarked that the distinction between 
an ^ent and a mode of operation is a vanishing one. 
Mill, indeed, has no sooner made it than he proceeds 
to whittle it away. An ^ent ought to be something 
subetantial, yet Mill seems to contend in a subsequent 
passage' that the ether and the undulations with 
which it is supposed to vibrate, which he gives as 
an instance of such an agent, ought not to be taken as 
substantial existences, but are merely a figure of speech 
descriptive of the way in which light operates. And 
this view of the instance in question seems to be 
favoured by Jevons when he warns us (^;ainst hastily 
identifying the ether which is supposed to undulate 
in light with the ether which is supposed to possess 
the attributes of a material substance and offer re- 
sistance to comets. It is, indeed, important to note 
that the chief problems in physical science as now 
interpreted concern quantitative determinations of 
material forces and substances, and that the mathe- 
matician may proceed in the discovery of the correct 

' Sea LogU, vol. ii. p. 36 >t. 9th ed.. Mid the not« on Whewell, 
p. 2*. 
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formnla \sj a method analogous to that of the physical 
obeerrer ; but to say this is one thing, and to say that 
hypotheses are rightly classified la tiie way proposed, 
or may ever le^timately be said to have an t^nt for 
their content, is another. It seems better, on the 
whole, to take hypotbeses, so far as they are concerned 
with causes at ^ to refer to modes of operation than 
to Bubatantial eiistences. Even in Mill's second in- 
stance of the corpufioolar theoiy of hght it might be 
pointed out that to say that light is fluid is merely 
to say that bodies operate in the way we call light 
by penetration and not merely by propagation of 
motion. If in reply it be said that we frequently 
do imagine to ourselvea actually ezistii^ things as 
opposed to laws of action, we open up a question to 
which we shall have to return at a later point (pp. 249 
and 250). Meantime, it may be asked what precisely 
is meant by this contention. If by " things " we mean 
substances whose attributes are exhausted in the 
special relations required for the explanation of the 
facts we are considering, such existences are a con- 
tradiction in terms, inasmuch as the definition of a 
thing or a substance impUes that it is of such a nature 
that it cannot be thus exhausted. If, on the other 
hand, we say that we mean concrete things with 
attributes or modes of operation other than those 
which are needed to explain the phenomena under 
observation, the hypothesis, as we shall see, is of 
doubtful legitimacy unless we can point definitely 
to the lacuna in reality for which these supernumerary 
attributes are required. But, setting this doubt aside, 
and assuming that it is permissible to imagine concrete 
things otherwise unknown to exist, for the sake of those 
of their attributes which are necessary to explain the 
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pfaenomena in hand, we have not in our hypothesis got 
beyond their attributes or modes of operation ; for it is 
they and not the concrete thing that are required by 
the theory we have constructed and form the real 
content of our hypothesis. 

Mill's treatment of this subject is misleading in a 
second respect. We have already seen that Mill shares 
to a large extent the suspicion with which early in- 
ductive logicians regarded hypothesis. This suspicion, 
tc^ther with the view just alluded to, that hypothesis 
ia exclusively occupied with substances and the laws 
of their operation, lead him unduly to limit the range 
of its application. With a view, as he says, " to guard 
against ^e appearance of reflecting upon the scientific 
value of several branches of physical inquiry which, 
though only in their infancy, I hold to be strictly 
inductive," he makes a distinction between inventing 
agencies to account for classes of phenomena, and 
endeavouring, in conformity with known laws, to con- 
jecture what former combinations of known i^ente 
may have given birth to individual facts still in 
existence. In conformity vrith this distinction he 
proposes to exclude geol(^cal inquiries into the origins 
of rocks, and Laplace's speculations as to the origin of 
the planetary system from the scope of hypothesis. 

From what has already been said as to the essential 
identity of the procedure which Mill distinguishes as 
"strictly inductive," and the deductive method in which 
hypothesis has a place, it is obvious that there can be 
no real distinction between the theories in question 
and those which he has previously admitted as cases 
of genuine hypotheses. It is, of course, true that all of 
them have now advanced beyond the stage at which 
they can with justice be considered as mere hypotheses, 
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but this cannot be taken to mean that there was not a 
time when they all existed in the form of suggestion, 
and were even conscionalj recognised as snch. And 
this, we saw, is the characteristic mark of an hTpo- 
theeis in the strictest sense of the word. 

Hie important question is not whether these theories 
are formallj different from such as are admittedly 
hypothetical, bat bow and at what point they passed 
from the stage of interesting suggestions to that of 
established theories. 

One other misapprehension deserves mention only 
because of the persistency with which logical text 
books, following Mill and Jevons, have suggested it 
by the illustrations which they employ. These illus- 
trations are chiefly drawn from the physical or at 
least the natural sciences. They thus suggest the undue 
limitation of the inductive method, and are doubtless 
partly responsible for the prevailing impression that 
the methods of investigation and the certainty of the 
results available in art and philosophy are funda- 
mentally dlETerent from those of the experimental 
sciences. Even in the latter they obscure the extent 
to which the naturalist is engaged in the search for 
other forms of identity in difference besides that of 
causal connection. For these reasons it may be worth 
while remarking that all that is here said on the 
nature of hypothesis is equally applicable whether 
the context be the meaning of a pass^e in literature 
or a work of art, the motive of an action, the charac- 
ter of a human agent, the purpose of an organ or 
mechanism, .the identity of a thing or person, con- 
tinuity of evolution through a series of forms, or that 
particular form of continuity which we call physical 
causation. 
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Some further questions of a preliminaiy kind are 
raised by the so-called " rules " which were formulated 
by older writers to lestraia the " licence of imagina- 
tion " in the invention of hypotheses. 

IV. RULES DKFINIHQ LKQITIMATa HTPOTHKSIS. 

The rules that have been laid down are: 1. The 
hypothesis must' be required. 2. It must not con- 
tradict the laws of nature. 3. It must be adequate. 
4. It must be a 'eera caiua. 

These rules, it must be admitted, are apt to turn 
out on closer examination to be either trivial or 
mistaken. To the former class clearly belongs the 
warning gainst "gratuitous assumptions" contained 
in the first rula In illustration of the second, Fowler 
quotes the theory that fossils were strewn on the tops 
of mountains by the devil in order to cast suspicion 
on the biblical account of the creation. In cases of 
this kind we might dispense with a formal rule. In 
other cases the difficulty is to distinguish what are 
laws of nature. Thus, in opposing an hypothesis on 
this ground, we have to make sure, as Jevons warns 
UB, that the laws to which we appeal are themselves 
valid inductions and not assumptions on the level of 
the mediaeval maxim that Nature abhors a vacuum — 
which she does not appear to do if the vacuum is 
over thirty-two feet high, or that force can only act 
through a medium — which would have excluded 
Newton's theory of gravity as a l^^timate assump- 
tion. But on this point the rule gives us no assist- 
anca The third rule lays down the requirement that 
the cause assigned for an event must be adequate 
to produce it. This either means that the cause 
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I moat not be in flagrant contradiction to the 
facts to be explained as postulated at the outset, in 
which case the rule is implied in the definitdon of 
hypothesis, or if we define an adequate canse as one 
which is neceasarilf implied in the eCTect, and therefore 
the odIj possible one, the rule can only be admitted 
as the test to which the hypothesis must submit before 
it can claim to be demonstrated truth, and can have 
no meaning as a preliminary test to bar the way 
against fanciful su^estions. 

There is a flirnilftr difficulty in assigning a precise 
meaning to the fourth rule, that the cause assigned 
must not only be such as, if admitted, would explain 
the phenomenon, but must be a vera catwa. Newton's 
authority has won for this maxim general acceptance 
among logicians. But when we come to inquire what 
meaning has to be assigned to it we find that guoJ 
Aomirtes (trf smieniia. By some it is interpreted to 
mean that no cause ought to be assumed which is 
not already known to exist. If such a rule were 
accepted we might ask how any new cause could come 
to be discovered. Mill holds it to be unnecessary that 
the cause should be previously known to exist, but 
requires, in terms of what he conceives must be the 
true meaning of the maxim, that the cause assumed 
must be such that its existence may afterwards be 
detected by independent evidence. If by independent 
evidence is meant direct perception, it can never be 
admitted that inaccessibility to sense-perception is a 
sufBcient ground for rejecting what the conditions of 
experience force us to assume. Otherwise, as Dr. 
Bosanquet points out, we should have to reject the 
centre of the earth and the other side of the moon 
as Intimate conceptions. If, on the other hand, we 
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mean by independent evidence a train of reasoning 
founded on facts other than those under investigation, 
we have a statement both comprehensible and nsafol. 
It was the absence of such evidence (to take a well- 
known iuBtance) that led Darwin, in hia investigation 
on the distribution of seeds, to reject the hypothesis of 
continental transmission. " It shocks my philosophy," 
he wrote, to Hooker,^ " to create land without some 
other and independent evidence. To imagine such 
enormous geological changes within the period of the 
existence of now living beings on no other ground but 
to account for their distribution seems to me, in our 
present state of ignorance upon the means of trans- 
portal, an almost retr<^rade step in science," its re- 
trogradenesB consisting, as he elsewhere informs us, 
in its tendency to check " a close study of the means 
of dissemination." 

It may however be doubted whether such inde- 
pendent evidence is a necessary condition of legitimate 
hypothesis. The conception of a Imniniferous ether 
is, I presume, universally admitted as a legitimate 
hypothesis, and will continue to be so even on the 
assumption that it is non-resistant, and that it cannot 
therefore be independently proved to exist from the 
side of astronomy by appeal to its retarding effect 
upon the motion of heavenly bodies. For this reason 
it has seemed to some that a new meaning has to be 
assigned to the vm-a causa, which it has been pro- 
posed to define as " a thing or occurrence in a thing 
whose reality we are thoroughly convinced of from 
the necessity of reconciling observed data."^ But 
in givii^ this definition it ooght to be noticed that 

' Letttn, ToL ii. p. 59. 

' BouNQUiT, Logic, voL ii. p. ISO. 
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we have agftiu paeaed from the teat which should 
be applied to an hypothesis before it be admitted 
as worthy of serioos connderatioii at all to the test 
which it most satisfy before we can finally accept it 
as a demonstrated theory. 

From the difficulty which we thus see is experienced 
in endeavouring to lay down the a priori conditions 
of Intimate assumption we may be led to suspect 
that the whole attempt is a mistake, and has its 
origin in the early misunderstanding as to the essen- 
tial nature of hypothesis already sufficiently noticed. 

Leaving, therefore, the attempt to find meaning in 
the meaningless, we may now pass to the question 
of the nature of the process by which an hypothesis 
passes from the probationary to the probate stage of 
its existence. 

T. THX AIM OF HTPOTHXSIS. 

The question is. By what test are we to decide the 
claims of an hypothesis to rank as demonstrated 
theory 7 As this test can be nothing other than the 
extent to which it fulfils its aim or function, a short 
statement of the nature of that aim will be the best 
introduction to the answer. Everyone will agree that 
the aim of hypothesis is explanation, but this does 
not help us until we understfmd what mode of appre- 
hending a phenomenon constitutes an explanation of 
it. The common answer would be the apprehension 
of it as the effect of a given cause or an instance of 
a given law. The answer is correct provided that 
we understand by cause or law not merely another 
phenomenon or event which merely precedes it. So 
long as the cause or operative principle is conceived 
of as standing outside its effect as a mere event in 
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time, however close, invariable, or unconditioDed the 
connexioa may be conceived of as being, it caniiot 
be said to explain it. Not until "cause" and "effect" 
disappear as mere events, or it retained are seen to 
be a mere arbitrary division in a continaous process, 
or the arbitrarily chosen names for different elements 
in a systematic whole, can we be said to have an 
explanation in any true sense. 

Thus, if the question is. What ia the explanation of 
water ? the answer is. The union of two parts hydro- 
gen to one of oxygen. This is true, but not in the 
sense that the formation of water as one event has 
been referred as a consequence to an antecedent 
event, the union of oxygen and hydrogen. These are 
not two distinct events. If they were there would 
be no explanation. The oxygen and the hydrogen pass 
into the water, and the water m HjO, the effect is the 
cause. It is not the separation of the whole phenome- 
non into two events that gives us the explanation, 
but the apprehension of the substantial unity of the 
elements under the difference of form. 

Or, to take a more complicated example more akin 
to our subject : a shot ia fired, a man drops dead. To 
the passer-by the one event seems to be explained by 
the other. But let it be suggested that the man who 
has just dropped is subject to apoplectic fits. Clearly 
the explanation is inadequate. It will remain so even 
though marks of a wound near the heart are visibla 
Apoplexy may still have been the cause, brought on by 
fr^ht. The explanation of the death as the direct 
result of the shot is only complete when the path of 
the bullet is seen to be incompatible with the continued 
action of the heart, and when the phenomenon, instead 
of being marked off into two or more discontinnous 
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eveDtfl as at first, has tesoWed itself into a continnous 
development, and ia recognised as a series of changes 
in a material medium whose elements act and react 
on one another according to predetermined laws. By 
the time that this has happened two things have become 
obvious from the point of view of the logician : (a) the 
circumstance allied in explanation has been proved 
able to account for the facts — the cause to be adequate 
to the effect; (A) it alone can account for them — the 
particular effect demands the particular cause. 

The process by which, in the case of any hypothesis, 
certainty is obtained on these two heads is the establish- 
ment of the hypothesis ; and we have now to consider 
whersin precisely this process consists. 

TL THE TEHIFICATION OF HTPOTflESIS. 

Our previous discussion of the way in which the 
postulate is developed has already brought before us 
one side of this proceas. The hypothesis undei^oes 
a series of corrections and extensions by which it ia 
brought into closer and closer connexion with the 
facts that are to be explained. In respect to the 
corrections which are thus made upon the original 
suggestion, there is no essential distinction between 
what would generally be acknowledged to be a mere 
correction of the same hypothesis or the substitution 
of a better one for it. Rival hypotheses, if they are 
legitimate at all, must imply many common assump- 
tions, and it is a matter of degree whether we ought 
to treat them as varieties of the same or as different 
hypotheses. The corpuscular theory of light had in 
common with the undulatory the important point of 
assuming that light was motion. The question between 
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them was wliat it was that moved, and it ia logically 
indifferent whether we regard the crucial ezperiment 
which proved that it was the medium and not ao 
emiBsion that moved as having effected an amend- 
ment upon the motory theory of light, or as having 
established the nndulatoiy as gainst the corpuscular. 
The advantage of the former of these two ways of 
r^ardii^ the matter is that it enables ua to treat 
the history of a theory as a continuous development 
rather than as an irregular skirmish with accidental 
opponents. The steps in this development are repre- 
sented hy the failure of the accepted hypothesis to 
explain facta which, when we take it in an amended 
form, offer no difGculty. Such facta are the iimtaiiiicB 
crucia of the logicians. On the above view they are 
not so much finger-poatB at a croaa-road aa atage- 
houses on the highway of explanation. They mark 
the places where a change has had to be made : an old 
assnniption abandoned, and a new one Bubstitnted in 
its place. 

Illuatrationa of auch in^ntite are the succesaive 
stages throi^h which the theory of the fertiliaation 
of plants developed. So early aa 1682 Grew an- 
nounced his belief that for the purpose of fertilisa- 
tion the pollen must reach the stigma, which he took 
to be directly effected by means of the proximity 
and position of the pollen massea. This hypotheaia 
was confronted a century later by Sprengel with the 
case of flowera like the orchid and the blue flag, in 
which, owing to the position of the stigma and the 
pollen, contact was impossible. These cases su^ested 
to Sprengel that union was effected by insects. Darwin 
gives him the utmost credit for this discovery, and for 
the way in which he worked it out. Sprengel seems. 
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however, to have confined hia attentioii to the single 
flower, and to have overlooked the problem as to 
how fertilisation was accomplished in cases like 
that of the sage and the English amm, in which 
the pollen and the piatil reach maturity at different 
times. This crux marked a point at which Sprengel's 
theory of insect fertilisation passed into Darwin's far- 
reaching speculation as to the cross- fertilisation of 
plants. 

This is the one side of the process under discussion. 
The hypothesis is secured in the rear. It is put 
forward as explaining what earlier hypotheses cannot 
explain. There may be much yet which it has not 
explained, bat there is nothing which can be shown to 
be inezplieable by it. Bat this is not enough. We 
have to show, not only that the assumed cause is able 
to produce the given efTects, but that no other cause 
can. Not only given a then b, but given b then a. It 
is here, as we have seen, that Jevona found induction 
defective. It fails, he held, and necessarily fails to give 
us the required assurance. It is still open to anyone to 
maintain that our result is only probable. In the vast 
reservoir of nature there may be an unknown multi- 
tude of causes which are all adequate to explain the 
given effect. As this is to misconceive the nature of 
scientific explanation, and to substitute for the positive 
movement of thought by which the cause passes over 
into the effect, and is seen to be one with it, the merely 
n^ative process of securing it against rivals from with- 
out, it is important to notice the precise nature of the 
movement of thot^ht which completes the proof of an 
hypothesis. 

It consists in the counterpart of the process I have 
just described as the development of the hypothesis, 
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SDil may be called the iudividualisatioD of the facts. 
Not only does the hTpothesis undergo modiGcation as 
it is gradually " moulded " to the facte, bub the facte 
themselves undergo a similar process of transforma- 
tiou. New facts emei^ as deductions from the 
hypothesis, and a new form is given to others that 
have long been familiar. The former of these effects 
is noted by most of the lexical writers who treat of 
the subject as one of the chief means of verifying an 
hypothesis. By enabling us to forecast properties or 
events, the hypothesis affords strikit^ evidence of its 
truth. The predicted discovery of the planet Neptune 
is a frequently quoted example of the deductive 
method. But the power of prediction is only a func- 
tion of the power of individualisation of which I am 
speaking. It is founded on the correlation of facts 
hitherto apprehended in isolation, and it is this correla- 
tion, and not the power of prediction founded upon it, 
that is the source in the mind of the discoverer of the 
assurance that he is in possession of a vera, txi/a^i. 
That it is a sufKcient source I may try to make 
evident by an illustration. 

I have elsewhere referred to a child's picture-puzzle 
as analt^ous to the problems of natura The task is to 
project a scheme which will reduce a confused mass 
of detail into an orderly system. Should the pieces be 
cubes differing from one another merely in the colour 
of their surfaces, it is true that many patterns may be 
possible, A case of this kind woold correspond to 
Jevons's instances from the ballot-box. But where the 
parts possess an individuality of their own, either by 
reason of the shape or the %ure8 on theii surfaces, there 
is usnally only one way in which they can be combined. 
The more concrete nature of the material secures us 
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in this case against an unknown multitude of rival 
schemeq. This is so also in natnie. The objecta and 
eventa with which we aie dealing exhibit characteristics 
that presuppose definite relatioiis to others. The only 
proof, and the sufficient proof in the one case as in the 
other that the clue has been found, is that by means of 
it the elements arrange themselves in a coherent system, 
and in so doing undergo a process of individualisation 
which is also a transmutation. In one important 
respect the illoatration fails, as all illustrations from 
artificial problems must fail, to represent the nature of 
scientifio verification. In the system .of nature the 
principle, if it is a true one, not only introduces law 
and order into a field where previously we had only 
a number of isolated observations, but brings the 
whole field into relation with other known laws, im- 
parting to it as a whole a new significance as an 
illustration of a more general principla The indi- 
vidnalisation I have spoken of aSects not only the 
elements within the given system, bat the system itself 
as a portion of a latter one. When it has been 
effected by the coalescence of the elements of hypo- 
thesis and fact, the verification ia complete. There is 
no longer any sense in the suggestion that a different 
hypothesis ia atiU possible. This is in reality equiva- 
lent to suggesting that the facts themselves may be 
other than they are. They may, of course, in the 
sense that anythii^ -may be anything else. But if no 
ground can be shown why we should hesitate to accept 
them as they are, the objection is " motiveless," and, 
if pressed, could be shown equally to apply to the 
data of sense and the doductione of formal I(^ic and 
mathematics. 
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TH. HIDSTEATION FBOM DAEWDJ'S SPECDLATIOHa 
ON COSAL IBUNDS. 

The Datare of this process as it actually takes place 
will best be seen in conoection with a coaciete 
example. I select one which has always seemed to me 
from a logical point of view peculiarly complete.' It 
is, of cotuse, simplified and condensed. 

Id a passage of the Naturalises Voyage, and after- 
wards in a separate volume, Darwin has expounded 
his theory of the origin of the coral formations in the 
Pacific Ocean. To the early discoverers these appeared 
to fall under three heads. First, there were those that 
lay close into the shore, forming simply fringes of 
coral round about it. Kext there were barrier reefs 
lying further out, and with deep lagoons between them 
and the shore. Finally, there were the atolls or Isgoon 
islands. These last were the most striking and were 
early made a subject of speculation. The typical atoll 
is a lagoon surrounded by a ring of coral reef. Out- 
side, the barrier is exposed to the breakers of the 
ocean; within, all is quiet, and the first hypothesis 
was that these islands had been built up by the coral 
animals to aSbrd themselves protection on the inner 
side. This did not meet the postulate, for so far from 
needing protection, the outside corals are found to 
grow more vigorously than the delicate branching kind 
that is found within. For this theory was next sub- 
stituted the widely accepted view that they were built 
on the craters of submarine volcanoea The attempt 
to account for the facts on this hypothesis brought 
into prominence further elements in the postulate. 
The size of some of them, which extend to over fifty 

' I am aware, of course, that tlie theoij itaelf baa been diaputed — 
recently by Froreuor Alexander AgiaaJz. 
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mileB in length by twenty in breadth, and the form 
of others, wbich consist of a number of little separate 
atolls, were seen to be incompatible with this assump- 
tion. A third theory was founded on the true obser- 
vation that the corals which are most exposed grow 
most rigorously. Hence from an area of coral at the 
bottom of tbe sea the outer edge would spring up 
most rapidly and hinder, by their protection, the 
growth of others inside. TUs theory, however, was 
defective in two respects. In the first pisce tbe coral 
is known not to be able to live and work at a greater 
depth than from twenty to thirty fathoms. How, then, 
are we to explain the formation in the depths of the 
sea of the foundations of rock and sand on which 
these atolls are erected ? Secondly, no theory can be 
satdsfactoty which does not include in its explanation 
die whole three classes of related structure — the 
l^oon, the barrier, and tbe fringing reef. 

The postulate for a satisfactory theory having been 
laid down, Darwin b^;ins with the question overlooked 
by the last theory, that of the foundations. Three 
views are here possible — the infinite number of possible 
alternatives is a fiction of the mathematicians. Either 
these highlands in mid-ocean must be sediment, or 
they must have been uplifted, or they must have sunk 
down. The first is excluded. Deposits in the central 
and deepest parts of the Pacific are inconceivable. 
The second is also excluded by the fact that we have 
many vast areas thickly studded with atolls, all reach- 
ing to between twenty and thirty fathoms down. 
Whence these symmetrical submarine mountains? 
They are without parallel in nature. The third alter- 
native is left. Tbe land must have sunk into the sea. 
This is the hypothesis with which Darwin starts. 
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It at once gives a clue to the leading features of the 
system. B^inaing with the fringu^ reefs, we see 
here no trace of subsidence. These lands are station- 
ary or recently uplifted. The reefs are close in to lands 
where they first were built at the necessary elevation. 
Next we have the barrier reefa. Here the land has 
been sinking, and as it sank the lagoon has widened, 
Uie reef still remaining above water, as the coral 
builders have been able to keep pace with the gradual 
subsidence. Finally, the land has disappeared below 
the surface and only the reef remains, giving us the 
third species, or the atoU. 

All this corresponds to what Mill calls deducing 
the consequences. Taken by itself it may appear 
somewhat speculative. Does appeal to the facts offer 
direct evidence of the subsidence assumed ? Yes, 
old cocoanut trees on the edge of the lagoon on one 
island are seen to be undermined and making ready 
to plunge in; the natives report that the foundation 
part of a shed now below the tide-mark stood formerly 
above it; here also earthquakes have been recently 
felt. 

But it is not only the lai^e features that are thus 
systematised. If the account given is true, many of 
the subsidiary features of these islands will now 
become intelligible. It is known, for instance, that 
the fresh water of streams injures the corals. Hence, 
in the fringe reefs there will be gaps where the streams 
enter the sea, and, if our explanation be true, the 
openings when thrown further out to sea by the 
subsidence of the land will face the head of the 
valleys formerly drained by the stream. This is found 
to be the case. Owing to subsidence at unequal rate 
of parts of the solid rock that underlie the reefs, we 
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ua.j expect' to find portioua carried down below the 
depth B.t which the coials can live and build, and 
accordingly the reeb broken and irregular ; and for the 
same reason we may expect to find reefs below the 
Bortace either " half-drowned " or altogether dead. All 
these phenomena are of freqnent occurrence. Finally, 
there ot^ht, according to the hypotheais, to be a certain 
order in the diatribution of these different gronpa, the 
first of which (the fringe leefs) are upon land that ia 
comparatively atationaiy or that has been recently 
elevated ; the other two upon r^ons which are sink- 
ing. That this is actually the case is shown by Darwin 
on a coloored map on which the atolls and the barriers 
are tinted dark and light blue respectively, the fringes 
red. The blue are then seen to mass themselves 
together in different parts of the map, the red in other 
parts. 

It is here that the hypothesis breaks away, as above 
described, from the limits of the system which it was 
formed to explain, and gives further proof of its validity 
by uniting itself with the general theory of the process 
by which our continents and oceans have been formed. 
For while we know from other evidence that the great 
continents are. for the most part, rising areas, the 
evidence of the coral islands goes to prove that the 
central parts of the great oceans are subsiding. 

"We see in etich barrier-ieef a proof that the knd has 
there Bubeided, and in each atoll a monument over an 
island now lost. We may thus, like unto a geologiat who 
had lived his ten thousand years and kept a record of the 
passing changes, gain some insight into the great system by 
which the surface of this globe has been broken up and 
laud and water interchanged,"^ 

' A J/iaturalitt't Voyagt, olup. zi. fin. 
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Tm. UAJUsm OF imdetkkminatenxss in sstabushed 

HTPOTHSSIB. 

What we have said must not be understood to imply 
that an established hypothesiB leaves no room for ques- 
tioDB which may affect it in detail, and even lead to 
important modifications of it There may still be a 
wide mai^in of indeterminateness in two respects. 

In the first place, while no fact can be pointed to 
within the special field of the hypothesis which can 
be proved to be inexplicable, a theory may yet leave 
many which are not yet explained. In connection 
with his great discovery of the law of natural selection, 
Darwiu over and over again alludes to this distinction 
between facts which would invalidate his hypothesis 
by being in contradiction with it and facts which as 
yet have not been seen to be in harmony with it or to 
be capable of being explained by it. " If," he says, " it 
could be demonstrated that any complex organ existed 
which could not possibly have been formed by numerous 
successive slight modifications, 10^ theory would abso- 
lutely break down." * And again, " If it could be proved 
that any part of the structure of any species had been 
formed for the exclusive good of another species, it 
would annihilate my theory."' On the other hand, 
he enumerates a number of facts, — such as the in- 
stincts of animals like the bee and the ant, the electric 
oi^ans of fish, and the neuter gender of certain insecta, 
— which still offer difficulty, and may require more 
knowledge than we at present possess for their full 
explanation. 

The second respect in which doubt may attach to an 

' Or^i\. of Spwiti, eth od., p. 148. 
" Ibid., p. 162. 
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hypothesis without aEfecting its essential tmth is the 
extent of its application. The general tendency of the 
honuui mind is to exa^erate the extent to which a 
newly discovered principle is applicable to reality. 
Subsequent progress consists in a more careful adjust- 
ment of the limits within which it holds true. The 
history of science and philosophy offets numberless 
illustrations. The rise of mathematical science, and 
the triumphs of its principles in the fields of number 
and space, led the Pythagoreans to apply them to 
explain the nature of reality in general. At a later 
date the physical method produced the atomic philo- 
sophy. In our own time the discovery of the close 
connexion between physiological and psychological 
processes has been made the ground of a theory which 
reduces thought to a secretion of the brain. Subse- 
quent refiection has in each case sought to limit the 
application of these principles, but the limitations 
introduced have left the validity of the principles 
within their own field untouched. 

So with conceptions which are recognised as more 
strictly hypothetical in their origin. The Darwinian 
theory again offers an illustration. There are two 
main respects in which attempts have been made to 
limit its application. From the side of science grave 
question has arisen as to how far the principle of 
inheritance can be carried. Does it extend to traits 
of character which primarily owe their origin to habit, 
as Darwin seems to have supposed ? Or must we limit 
it^ with Weismann, to organic variations ? Whatever 
the conclusion of this controversy may be, the validity 
of the Darwinian hypothesis as a whole is imafTected. 
Inherited variation is still a tiera causa of divergence 
of species, though its action may be shown to be 
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crossed and complicated to a greater extent, or, again, 
to be simpler and more direct in ite operation than 
was at first supposed. Secondly, from the side of 
philosophy, the claim put forward by profeBsed Dar- 
winians to hare offered a satisfactory explanation of 
the intellectnal and moral life has been questioned, 
^nd rightly queetioQed, by more recent thinkers, on 
grounds that do not concern us here. This limitation, 
however, again refers only to attempts to apply it 
beyond its. legitimate sphere. While limiting in one 
respect, philosophy may be said to have confirmed it 
in another by showing that it possesses the best 
guarantee of truth in having made the origin of 
natural species only another illustration of the prin- 
ciple of evolution previously recognised in the history of 
human civilisation and the human mind {f,.g. by Hegel, 
Comte, and Spencer), and tbns brought the theory of 
it into line with conclusions already established in 
other fields. 
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IS THE KNOWLEDGE OF SPACE 
A PRIORI f 

THE subject was suggested to me by the casual re* 
mark of a friend who was himaelf a Neo-Kantian, 
and an intelligent person to boot, to the effect that, 
in view of the advances in recent psychology, the 
Kantian doctrine of Space was no longer tenable. 
It came aa a surprise to me, as it had never occurred 
to me that they had anything to do with that doctrine 
as now understood. But as it seemed to be possible 
for one even of the initiated to hold this view, 
I thought it might be worth while to try to re-state 
the Kantian doctrine in connexion with the most 
recent results of psycholc^. 

What is meant by Knowledge of Space ? There are 
three senses in which we may understand the phrase : — 

1. The presentation of eztensity, which, so soon 
as it becomes an element in anything that can be 
called "experience," is the presentation of a world 
whose parts are outside one another. 

2. Knowledge of the definite Space relations : 
position, magnitude, form, distance within that world. 

3. Knowledge of Space ." as a whole " — the abstract 
idea of Space as a form of unity in our experience. 

As these upon any view must be regarded aa stages 
in the development of complete spatial knowledge, the 

26i 
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controversy on hand must clearly concern itseU in the 
first instance with the first. 

What is meant by a priori f The doctrine that the 
knowledge of Space is a priori may be stated in two 
forma : (1) There is the older form, of which Schopen- 
hauer's statement as quoted by Professor James^ may 
be taken as a type. According to this, space is an 
" innate a priori, anti-ezperiential form," which some- 
how "lies already performed in the intellect or brains," 
and within which we construct the physical universe. 
(2) It hardly needs to be explained that this is not 
the sense in which the Kantian doctrine is now held. 
There is no question of a fully developed pre- 
experiential form into which the mind fits an 
empirically given non-spatial matter. What is con- 
tended is that in our earliest experience of spatiality 
there is an element which is not given in the mere 
sensation (if we can speak of such a mere sensation 
at all), but is given with it. It is a matter of nomen- 
clature whether we call tbia a "form," or an elementary 
act of judgment The point is that it is there as the 
rudiment of our later spatial judgments. Before going 
on to oppose this doctrine to the most recent state- 
ment of the Sensationalist position, I shall notice 
shortly the older attempt to asa^n an a poeteriori 
origin to our knowledge of Space. 

The older doctrine started from the assumption that 
spatiality is not immediately given in senBe-experience. 
It must therefore be shown to be "evolved," or 
" chemically compounded," out of the immediate data 
of sense. The most distinguished representative of 
this view is, of course, Mr. Herbert Spencer. His 
view may be found in his Principles of Pai/chology, 
' Principle* of AytA«topy, to], iL p. 273. 
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chapters xiii., xiv^ xxil, and (re-stated in reply to 
criticism) in Mivd, of Jnly, 1890. 

The data from which the knowledge of co-existii^ 
poeitiODB, which is the kernel of our knowledge of 
spatial relations and of Space in general, is evolved, are 
these -. (1) Disparate, tactual, or visual sensations, as 
at the two corners of a book upon the table. (2) A 
series of reversible muscular sensations as the oi^an 
moves from one to the other. (3) The simultaneons (or 
what amounts to the simultaneous) presentation of the 
disparate sensations, as when our hands touch both 
corners of the book at once. The process by which 
out of these data the knowledge of co-existence is 
generated is the process by which the simultaneous 
presentation, being a " quasi-single state of conscious- 
ness," comes in time to be taken as the equivalent 
of the series of states, and to be habitually thought 
of in place of that which it symbolises. 

Now if this is all that Sensationalism has to offer 
by way of explaining the origin of our knowledge of 
Space, it is not surprisiog that J. S. Mill, the candid 
friend of British Empiricism, should feel himself con- 
strained to admit that " the idea of space is at bottom 
one of time." Mr. Spencer is not so easily daunted. 
He has scientific analogies at command to show how 
by a gradual transition we may pass from one form 
of reality to another which is qualitatively different 
from it. It is no more difficult to conceive of the 
idea of space emeiging from the idea of a time series 
than to conceive of a circle becoming a straight line 
by gradually proloi^:ing one of the axes, the molar 
motion of the stroke of a hammer passing as molecular 
motion into heat, or the same uniform dermal tissue 
transforming itself in the process of evolution into 
hair and nerve, tooth and eye. 
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We Deed hardly stop to diacuss the relevance of 
these aoalogies. Id order to prove by this method 
that the idea of Space can be built np out of successive 
muscular and tactual or visual sensations, Mr. Spencer 
would have to show that a circle can be built out of 
squares, gravitation out of simple motion, or the Lord 
Major's coach out of a pumpkin. The whole specula- 
tion of the empirical school in this country, if the 
truth must be told, has been unfortunate upon this 
subject. Excluded from the easy solution of an 
a priori presentation, and failing to find spatiality 
among the simple data of sense-experience, the con- 
sistent Sensationalist had only one course left to 
attempt to construct it out of the isolated successive 
sensations of touch, vision, and the muscular system. 
The whole proceeding reminds one of nothing so much 
as the brothers in The Tale of a Tub, who set about 
evolving permission to wear the much-coveted shoulder 
knots from their father's will Although it could not 
be obtained toiidem verbis, nor yet aftor the most 
ii^niouB attempts totidem sylloMs, there was nothing 
to prevent the words being evolved in a third way : 
totidem liiteris. True, K was not be found. But this 
was only what was to be expected in so ancient a 
document, and ought not to be allowed to stand in the 
way. Only by a similar tour de force can successive 
presentations be made to spell the spatiality of which 
we are in search. What lends colour to the deduction 
of co-existence of positions from simultaneous or quasi- 
simultaneous sensations of touch and vision is that 
without warning the latter are interpreted as though 
they already were sensations of position. " The 
primitive element," Mr. Spencer tells as, "oat of 
which our ideas of visible extension are evolved is 
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a cognition of the relative positions of two states 
of consciousness {sU) in some series of such states 
consequent upon a subjective motion." But seeii^; 
that "position" implies Space, what is this but to 
assume, as already given, what you profess to exhibit 
as a result ? 

The results of recent psychological analysis have 
given new hope to Sensationalists and a new turn to 
the discussion. These results may be epitomised under 
the following heads : (1) Besides the particular quale of 
the presentation itself, the sensations of bearing, touch, 
si^t give with equal directness an element of " volumi- 
noosnesB " involving in germ the knowledge of three- 
dimension space. (2) Different poinbi on the same 
sensitive surface give qualitatively different sensations 
(attention has been called to these differences by 
recent psycholt^iste under the name of " local signs.") 
(3) Attention has further been called to the existence 
of special end-organs sensitive to motion which seem 
to give us immediate knowledge of extensity, apart 
from the tactual impression of the positions between 
which the motion takes place.' (4) The analysis of 
the " muscular sensations " of the older psychology 
has been revolutionised by (a) the denial of the 
existence of anything corresponding to the sense 
of innervation ; {b) the distinction within muscular 
sensations proper of those which are due to the excita- 
tion of the sensitive surfaces of the joints and those 
which are due to the feelings of muscular contraction. 
This last distinction was not likely to escape Professor 
James, giving as it does an opening for the paradox 
which he is not slow to state, that instead of being the 
chief source of our knowledge of Space the sensations 
' Jahks, toL it p. 171. 
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of onr coDtractiag mascles " probably play as small a 
part in building up our exact knowledge of Space as 
any class of sensations which we possess."' 

Secent Sensationalism, of which Professor James is 
the prophet, has attempted to establish on the basis 
thus laid down the doctrine: (I) That a perception, 
not merely of extension but of Space in three dimen- 
sions, is given immediately in the primitive sensation ; 
(2) that the particular Space relations of direction, 
position, distance, magnitude, are facts of the same 
order as the original data, (" they are nothing but 
sensations of particular lines, particular angles, partic- 
ular forms of transitions, or — in the case of a distinct 
more— of particular outstanding portions of Space after 
two figures have been superposed ") — in developing 
them no mysterious power of synthesis is required: 
discrimination, association, addition, multiplication, and 
division are sufficient ; (3) that the conception of a 
laiger Space which includes the given intuited spaces 
is obtained by a process of summation and abstraction 
— by the former we "stra^hten out" the chaotic 
presentations of the particular sense (adding to ABC 
DKF as outside and continuous with it), by the latter 
we drop out the several natures of the various fields 
and think only of their extents. 

The question with which we started is, What value 
is to be attached to the Neo-Sensationalist position, 
thus barely sketched, as a reply to the Neo-Kantian 
doctrine of the a priori element implied in our know- 
ledge of Space ? 

In attempting the briefest possible reply, I am 

tempted, in the first place, to ask whether in much 

that he lays down as to the original data of sense, Pro- 

^ Op. eii., p. 197. 
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feasor Jamee haa not himself been goilty in some d^;ree 
of the I^yohologists' Fallac; against which he carries 
on elsewhere so unremitting a warfare. I find, at any 
rate, no attempt to distinguish, in those sensations 
which are said to carry " voluminousness " along with 
them, between the element which may be supposed to 
be primitive and the element which we supply from 
long experience in interpretation of it Thus we are 
told that loud sounds have a certain enormousness of 
feeling; glowing bodies give ue a perception which 
seems roomy ; the tympanic membrane gives a sensa- 
tion which is "distinctly and unmistakably one of 
v^^e spatial vastness in three dimensiona" Granted 
that this ia all true, how much of this enormousness, 
roominess, and vastness is due to the primitive datum ? 
how much to association and analogical interpretation % 
If it is maintained that the sensation in its original 
form gives us " distinct and unmistakable " ideas of 
spatial relations in three dimensions, why, we may ask, 
should it not give us more information still ? There is 
the colour which we call " b^h " because it gives us an 
idea not only of two dimensions, but of the relation 
between them ; a cough which we call " hollow," because 
it gives us not only the idea of three dimensions, hut 
of a vacuity contained by them ; and a sigh which we 
call " deep " because of the further information that 
the vacuum is prolonged. Neo-Kantista are accused by 
Professor James of cherishing the doctrine of innate 
ideas, but compared with the mental apparatus for the 
interpretation of the physiolc^cal stimulus with which 
Neo-Sensationalism equips the primitive brain, the 
forms with which even the crudest form of the apriori 
doctrine endows us are the palest of abstractions. 
I do not, however, mean to deny that exteneity is 
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giveD with the earlieet rect^isable sensationB. On 
the contrary, I hold that it would be impossible to give 
any intelligible account of the development of know- 
ledge at all unless the later is already implicitly given 
in the earlier. What the Keo-Kantist is interested in 
maintaining is that, granting the facts te be as alleged 
by recent psycholt^te, no one of them, nor all put to- 
gether, can make it one whit the easier to prove that 
Space is given a posteriori in the sense that the know- 
ledge of it is merely sensationaL For — 

1. At the lowest point at which we can take the 
presentation thou^t has already b^un ite work. The 
element of thought and the element of sense are given 
tc^ether. It is, of course, a mistake to represent the 
relating activity of thought as something induced upon 
the given material, aa Professor James accuses the 
Platonisers of doing, but it is equally a mistake to 
make the relation of externality of parts, even at its 
lowest (and apart from such externality it is difficult 
to see what extensity could mean), a mere sensatiou. 
Professor James himself admits that the sensation 
comes " in the shape of a simple total vastness," But 
surely even the v^uest total is a total of parts, how- 
ever vaguely they are in turn conceived. And such a 
relation of whole to parts is not a sensation, but the 
product of a thought which can hold differences apart 
and relate them to one another on the ground of an 
underlying identity. Go as low as you will, a totaUty 
or unity of vastness implies a plurality, nor can one 
form of the relation be given without calling into 
existence the other ; one cannot be reduced to zero 
without annihilating its correlative. When, therefore, 
either is given (as upon the theory before us one at 
least is given) there must be taken with it something 
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else which ia not merely another given, but haa its 
place beside it, or rather in it, by virtue of the nature 
of mind itself as a relating activity, and not by virtue 
of a further exercise of its receptive powers. 

ProtcBSor James seeks to identify his doctrine in the 
chapter we have under review with Dr. Ward's, as de- 
velcfted in his article on " Fsycbol(^ " in the Encydo- 
patdia Britannim ; but Dr. Ward's has this merit in 
comparison with Professor James's, that it clearly 
rect^ises the relation of whole and part as implicitly 
given in the elementary presentation of extensity. 

"Eztenai^,'' he Bsye, "does imply plurality — we might 
call it latent at merged plurality, or a ' ground ' of {duiality, 
inasmuch as to eay that a single presentation has massivenegs 
is to say that a portion of the presentation continuuin at 
the moment undifferentiated is capable of differentiation. "^ 

But this is not all : this totality, so far as it is a 
totality, is so in virtue of its being contained in a 
larger whole, and what has just been said of the 
element of diversity within the given continuum holds 
of the wider unity within which it is itself an element 
of differencfe And this is equivalent to saying that 
not only the differences of position, direction, etc, but 
the universal conception of Space itself, is given im- 
plicitly along with the presentation continuum — in 
however elementary a form we conceive of it to exist. 

2. These conclusions are still more obvious when we 
come to distinct Space relations, and need only be re- 
stated. It is here indifferent to Idcidism how psycho- 
logists settle among themselves the vexed questions of 
the precise data out of which our knowledge of exten- 
sion is built up, or of the inferential origin of the 
knowledge of the third dimension. What is essential 

' Art, p. 76. 
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to the position that it here takes up is to prove (i) 
that these relations are only intelligible as elements 
within a whole whose determinations they are, and (ii) 
that this relation of elements within a system by which 
they are determined, and which they determine in turn, 
is one that can subsist only for a consciousness which 
is not merely receptive of what is given, but by virtue 
of its constitution seeks, even at the level of external 
perception, such systematic unity as is possible at this 
st^e. The world of spatially related objects is an 
ideal structure, reared and maintained at each moment 
by the activity of thought itself. 

Professor James is quite conscious of the part that 
thought plays in sustainii^ around us a world of 
ardoulated space relations. Witness the passe^e ' 
ending with the words: "Obviously, for the orderly 
arrangement of a multitude of sense-spaces in con- 
sciousness, something more than their mere separate 
existence is required." It is only his Sensationalist 
assumptions (or shall we say prejudices ?) that prevent 
him from rect^niaing in this "something more" the 
differentiating and unifying function of thought itself 
and lead him , in what is perhaps the most unsatis- 
factory section of the whole book, to attempt to show 
bow our idea of Space as a whole is built up by the 
mere addition and summation of a multitude of separate 
" sense-spaces," 

3. This brings us to the last point : the Sensationalist 
account of the idea of Space in general. After what 
has been already said, a word is here sufficient. Mr. 
Spencer seems to r^ard it as a generalisation from 
particular experiences got by way of abstraction in the 
orthodox manner. Professor James supposes it to be 
> Xoe. dL, p. 116. 
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obtiuned bj a piocesa of smootbiDg oat and filling in 
empirically given senae-spaces. If what has been 
already said be tme, it ia clear tbat neither account is 
wholly Batisfactorj, Unless the general conception of 
hoBK^eneons extension is already latent in the first 
apprehension of an extended surface, no process of 
abstraction from given parts, still less of piecemeal 
addition of them, can give it to na. To suppose that 
either of them can is to continne the mistake of 
confusing the abstract or inert univeraal, created by 
a procesB which is either merely analytic or merely 
synthetic for some arbitrarily chosen end, and which 
adds nothing to our knowledge with the concrete 
univeraal which is a necessary element in the know- 
ledge of the particular, in however primitive a form 
we conceive of that knowledge as existing, and grows 
into distinctneas as the particulars themselves become 
distinct. 
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